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The  Network  Operating  System  (NOS)  Study  Final  Report  provides  a 
technical  perspective  for  developments  in  the  NOS  area  as  it  applies 
to  distributed  heterogeneous  computer  networks.  The  report  identifies 
and  discusses  technical  issues,  and  most  importantly,  provides 
recommendations  as  to  which  issues  require  further  R&D  in  order  that 
continued  orderly  progress  may  be  made. 

This  effort  applies  to  TPO-5,  specifically.  Project  2530  "Computer 
System  Reliability  and  Survivability"  (Distributed  Data  Processing 
Thrust)  and  to  Project  2531,  Task  01  "National  Software  Works".  The 
information  from  this  study  will  and  has  been  used  in  formulating 
the  technical  prpgfam  under  Project  2530. 

THOMAS  F.  LAWRENCE 
Interactive  Processing  Section 
Computer  Technology  Branch 
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Executive  Summary 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  technical 
problems,  alternatives,  and  approaches  for  developing  a 
distributed  Network  Operating  System  capable  of  supporting 
efficient  and  effective  resource  sharing  in  a heterogeneous 
computer  network.  It  was  initiated  to  extend  and  refine  the 
research  started  in  a previous  "Distributed  Computation  Study". 
That  study  concluded  that  efficient  access  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  distributed  among  a collection  of  computer  systems 
connected  by  a communication  network  requires  the  development  of 
a Network  Operating  System  (NOS) . 

For  many  potential  users  of  a computer  network  an  NOS 
represents  the  most  effective,  and  for  some  perhaps  the  only, 
means  of  using  network  resources.  The  fact  is  that  while  a 
network  provides  the  means  for  resource  sharing,  a network,  even 
with  the  standard  terminal  access  and  file  transfer  protocols, 
does  not  make  such  resource  sharing  easy.  In  particular:  the 
mechanics  of  accessing  network  resources  are  often  difficult  to 
master  and  tedious  to  perform;  the  various  hosts  and  the 
resources  they  provide  are  generally  not  compatible  with  one 
another;  information  about  the  resources  available,  and  how  to 
use  them,  is  difficult  to  obtain;  accounting  and  billing  for 
resource  utilization  is  generally  on  a per  host  basis.  In  short, 
a network  together  with  its  hosts  and  the  resources  they  provide 
is  not  an  integrated  operating  system. 
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The  purpose  of  an  NOS  is  to  act  as  an  agent  between  users 
and  the  resources  distributed  among  the  network  hosts.  It  would 
provide  uniform  access  to  the  resources,  eliminating  the  need  for 
the  user  to  deal  explicitly  with  network  access  software,  the 
constituent  network  hosts,  and  their  operating  systems.  Although 
the  NOS  concept  is  relatively  new,  the  term  NOS  has  already  come 
to  mean  a variety  of  things  to  different  workers,  ranging  from 
software  that  automates  the  more  common  network  access  procedures 
to  total  systems  that  couple  the  operation  of  network  hosts  to 
implement  a fully  integrated  computer  utility. 


To  help  understand  and  compare  the  wide  range  of  systems 
1 that  might  be  called  NOSs , we  have  identified  two  fundamental 

types  of  NOS  services: 

- User  support  services. 

To  provide  these  services  an  NOS  accepts  commands,  such  as 
those  required  for  file  maintenance,  data  access,  and 
program  control  activities,  and  interprets  the  commands  in 
the  context  of  the  entire  network.  The  NOS  performs 
network  access,  host  access  and  data  movement  procedures 
required  to  satisfy  the  commands. 

- Process  support  services. 

To  provide  these  services  an  NOS  supports  an  execution 
environment  for  user  processes.  Within  this  environment 
certain  process  operations  are  interpreted  in  the  context 
of  the  entire  network.  These  services  are  provided  for 
standard  utility  programs  such  as  text  editors  and 
language  processors  as  well  as  private  programs  written  by 
users.  As  with  the  user  support  services,  to  provide 
process  support  services  the  NOS  must  perform  network 
access,  host  access  and  data  movement  operations. 


NOS  systems  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  manner  and 
sophistication  with  which  they  provide  these  services. 
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NOS  implementation  approaches  are  another  useful  basis  for 
comparing  and  analyzing  different  NOS  systems.  We  have 
identified  two  fundamentally  different  approaches: 

- Single  agent  approach. 

All  NOS  functions  are  implemented  by  a single  software 
module  that  occupies  a position  between  the  user  and  the 
operating  systems  for  the  resource  bearing  hosts. 

- Distributed  agent  approach. 

NOS  functions  are  implemented  by  a collection  of  software 
modules  distributed  among  the  constituent  hosts. 

The  attraction  of  the  first  approach  is  that  it  permits 
relatively  inexpensive  and  quick  NOS  implementations  because  it 
I is  unnecessary  to  develop  NOS  support  software  for  the 

constituent  hosts.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  the  single 
agent  approach  is  that  the  types  of  NOS  services  it  can  support 
are  limited.  The  distributed  agent  approach  can  support  mote 
sophisticated  NOS  services  but  implementations  based  on  it  are 
generally  more  complex  and  costly. 

A major  part  of  this  study  involved  development  of  a variety 
of  NOS  models.  Five  models  were  analyzed  and  compared;  three  of 
them  are  for  NOS  system  designs  developed  as  part  of  this  study, 
and  two  models  were  developed  for  existing  NOS  systems.  The 
systems  modeled  vary  in  sophistication,  representing  different 
points  on  the  wide  spectrum  of  possible  NOS  designs.  The  models 
are  presented  in  order  of  increasing  sophistication.  While  this 
order  of  presentation  is  not  chronological,  each  system  can  be 
regarded  as  a logical  descendant  of  the  one  presented  before  it 
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in  terms  of  the  concepts  it  embodies  and  the  NOS  services  it 
supports.  The  system  models  presented  and  some  of  the  important 
NOS  concepts  they  include  are: 

- Automated  TELNET  and  File  Transfer  (ATF) 

This  system  design  automates  the  network  and  host  access 
procedures  required  to  gain  terminal  access  to  remote 
hosts  and  to  transfer  files  among  hosts.  It  introduces 
the  concept  of  a user  profile  for  NOS  systems. 

- Resource  Sharing  Executive  (RSEXEC) 

RSEXEC  is  an  existing  NOS  developed  primarily  for  the 
TENEX  and  TOPS-20  hosts  on  the  ARPANET.  Important  NOS 
concepts  introduced  by  RSEXEC  include  a network  wide  file 
system,  program  encapsulation  as  a means  to  provide 
process  support  services,  and  device  binding. 

- The  National  Software  Works  (NSW) 

NSW  is  an  NOS  being  developed  to  permit  a heterogeneous 
collection  of  ARPANET  hosts  to  be  used  in  an  integrated 
manner  to  support  software  production.  NOS  concepts 
supported  by  NSW  include  centralized  system  administration 
and  operation,  centralized  resource  management,  a general 
purpose  program  execution  environment,  and  transparency  of 
host  system  boundaries. 

- Efficient  Local  Access  Network  Operating  System  (ELAN) 

ELAN  is  the  design  for  a general  purpose  NOS  for  a 
collection  of  heterogeneous  hosts.  Within  ELAN,  resource 
management  is  distributed  in  a way  that  makes  high  system 
performance  and  high  system  reliability  possible. 

- Personal  Computer-ELAN  (PC-ELAN) 

This  model  extends  the  ELAN  design  to  support  large 
numbers  of  small  personal  computers. 


System  objectives,  concepts,  functions,  and  implementation 
approaches  are  described  for  each  of  these  NOS  models. 


As  the  result  of  this  study  we  conclude  the  following: 
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- The  concepts  and  system  functionality  necessary  for 
effective  NOS  systems  are,  for  the  most  part,  reasonably 
well  understood. 

- At  present  no  system  exists  which  provides  all  or  most  of 
the  features  desirable  for  an  NOS. 

- The  principal  problems  preventing  development  of  effective 
NOS  systems  lie  in  the  areas  of  system  performance  and 
system  reliability. 

- In  a number  of  areas  mechanisms  have  been  proposed  which 
appear  to  handle  some  of  the  problems  raised  by  an  NOS. 
However,  many  have  not  had  any  real  system  implementation 
to  test  their  practicality  or  to  develop  the  engineering 
refinements  necessary  for  system  integration. 

- The  use  of  small  personal  computers  is  becoming  widespread 
and  will  become  increasingly  more  important  in  the  future. 
These  personal  computers  will  be  most  effective  when 
integrated  into  and  supported  by  NOS  systems. 


The  first  four  conclusions,  which  characterize  the  state  of  the 
art  in  NOS  systems,  can  be  summarized  by  saying  "what  to  build  as 
an  NOS  is  fairly  well  understood,  but  how  to  build  it  is  not.” 


In  addition,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

- A laboratory  to  experiment  with  prototype  NOS  systems 
should  be  constructed. 

Such  a laboratory  would  make  it  possible  to  determine  how 
well  various  approaches  to  NOS  design  problems  work 
together  in  a realistic  environment  without  the  cost 
commitment  required  to  implement  an  operational  system. 
NSW,  with  its  underlying  communication  facility, 
represents  a starting  point  for  such  a laboratory.  NOS 
experiments  to  test  and  evaluate  different  NOS  approaches 
could  be  conducted  by  modifying  or  completely  replacing 
various  of  the  NSW  system  components.  To  be  complete,  an 
NOS  laboratory  should  support  experimentation  with 
personal  computer  systems  and  various  types  of  computer 
interconnection  strategies,  such  as  local  area  networks. 

- Research  into  concurrency  control  mechanisms  for 
distributed  data  should  be  pursued. 
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Successful  implementation  of  most  distributed  systems 
hinges  on  solutions  to  the  problems  of  data  management. 
Concurrency  control  is  one  such  problem.  A number  of 
approaches  to  concurrency  control  for  data  in  a 
distributed  environment  have  recently  been  developed. 

These  approaches  should  be  analyzed  and  classified  to 
identify  their  similarities  and  differences,  and  to 
identify  application  classes  for  which  each  is  best 
suited . 

- The  notion  of  global  scheduling  for  an  NOS  should  be 
invest  igated . 

It  seems  clear  that  for  situations  in  which  NOS  actions 
require  the  participation  of  several  hosts,  better  NOS 
performance  would  result  if  control  could  be  exerted  over 
the  scheduling  of  the  actions  by  the  hosts.  It  is  less 
clear  at  present  what  the  nature  of  this  global  control 
should  be,  how  it  should  be  expressed,  and  how  the  various 
host  actions  should  be  coordinated. 

- Remote  record  level  data  access  should  be  investigated. 


i The  ability  to  access  remote  data  at  the  record  or  sub 

; file  level  (in  addition  to  the  file  level)  is  required  for 

efficient  NOS  operation.  Mechanisms  that  support  remote 
record  level  data  access  are  not  difficult  to  design  or 
implement.  However,  strategies  for  employing  record  level 
data  access  in  an  effective  way  in  an  NOS  need  to  be 
developed. 

- An  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  automatic  data 
translation  can  be  supported  and  the  role  to  be  taken  by 

■ the  NOS  in  such  translation  should  be  undertaken. 

The  data  translation  problem  is  to  maintain  the  semantic 
content  of  data  as  it  is  moved  from  host  to  host.  A 
number  of  efforts  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and 
I desirability  of  establishing  networkwide  standard  file 

representations  and  having  each  host  translate  into  and 
out  of  these  standards.  However,  the  larger  question  of 
what  to  standardize  remains  largely  unanswered. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a need  to  establish  a flexible 
boundary  to  make  provisions  for  translations  best  handled 
by  the  NOS  and  those  more  suitable  to  the  application 
level  software. 

- Mechanisms  for  error  recovery  and  failure  tolerance  should 
be  investigated  with  the  goal  of  developing  an  overall 
system  approach  to  these  problems. 


< 
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Mechanisms  for  fault  tolerance,  where  they  exist,  are  for 
the  most  part  ad  hoc  and  tailored  to  a specific  system.  A 
thorough  investigation  is  needed  to  determine  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  techniques  now  in  use,  and  to 
categorize  the  problems  and  potential  solutions  in  those 
areas  which  have  not  had  adequate  attention.  Establishing 
cost  parameters  for  the  various  mechanisms  would  also 
enhance  the  confidence  with  which  they  could  be  employed 
in  future  system  designs. 

- Research  into  extensible  single  host  operating  systems 
should  continue  until  the  principles  and  mechanisms  are 
well  established  and  widely  available. 

One  of  the  strongest  lessons  learned  from  various  NOS 
implementation  efforts  is  that  hosts  that  allow  users  to 
modify  parts  of  the  operating  system  interface  are  better 
able  to  adapt  to  support  the  NOS  concept.  However, 
facilities  for  operating  system  extensions,  where  present, 
are  often  limited  in  scope  and  expensive  to  use.  Research 
and  development  in  the  area  of  developing  modular, 
extensible  computer  systems  should  continue. 

Additionally,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
adding  some  general  extensibility  features  into  older  host 
systems  whose  resources  might  be  particularly  useful  in  a 
network  configuration. 

- An  effort  to  develop  language  support  for  building  and 
debugging  distributed  systems  should  be  undertaken. 

There  is  presently  little  programming  language  or 
debugging  support  for  the  programming  required  to  develop 
distributed  systems.  This  is  a major  factor  in  the 
lengthy  development  periods  required  for  most  of  these 
systems.  Based  on  experience  gained  in  building  a number 
of  distributed  systems,  it  is  now  appropriate  to  consider 
including  some  communication,  control  and  debugging 
abstractions  into  programming  systems.  The  effort  here 
should  attempt  to  merge  network  concepts  with  existing 
language  constructs  and  develop  runtime  support  flexible 
enough  for  the  many  different  types  of  distributed 
appl icat ions . 
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1.  Introduction 

The  last  decade  has  seen  the  rapid  evolution  of  computer 
communication  networks  from  research  curiosities  to  operational 
utilities.  For  example,  the  ARPANET  [67],  which  was  originally 
developed  as  a vehicle  for  research  in  computer  networks  and 
computet  resource  sharing,  currently  supports  communication 
between  more  than  100  computer  systems  and  is  used  on  a daily 
basis  by  hundreds  of  users.  Commercial  networks,  such  as  TELENET 
[68]  in  the  U.S.  and  Oatapac  [69]  in  Canada,  have  very  bright 
futures.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  currently  building  a large 
network  called  AUTODIN  II.  Based  on  the  packet  switching 
technology  pioneered  in  the  ARPANET,  AUTODIN  II  is  designed  to 
support  the  computer  communication  requirements  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  continental  United  States  well  into  the  1980's. 
One  attraction  of  these  networks  is  their  ability  to  provide 
access  to  a wide  variety  of  resources  distributed  among  the 
connected  computers. 

A typical  computer  communication  network  (See  Figure  1) 
includes  a communication  subsystem  to  which  a collection  of 
computers,  called  hosts,  are  connected.  This  subsystem  is 
generally  implemented  by  communication  processors  interconnected 
by  communication  links,  such  as  coaxial  cable,  telephone  lines, 
or  satellite  channels.  The  communication  processors  serve  two 
functions.  They  cooperate  to  support  communication  between  the 
hosts,  and  they  provide  the  interface  through  which  the  host 
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computers  are  connected  to  the  communication  facility.  Each  of 
the  host  computers  includes  an  operating  system  that  is  able  to 
support  one  or  more  application  processes.  The  principal  purpose 
of  the  communication  network  is  to  make  it  possible  for  a user, 
or  a process  acting  on  behalf  of  a user,  to  access  resources  of 
the  other  machines.  Examples  of  resources  are  programs  and  data 
bases. 


Networks  such  as  the  ARPANET  have  stimulated  the  development 
of  protocols  and  software  which  support  terminal  access  to  remote 
hosts  and  file  transfer  between  hosts.  The  ARPANET  TELNET 
protocol  [1]  is  a "terminal  to  host"  protocol  designed  to  support 
interactive  terminal  access  to  remote  hosts.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  a user  at  a terminal  (connected  to  his  local  host) 
to  control  and  use  a program  in  a remote  host  as  if  he  were  a 
local  user  of  the  remote  host.  The  ARPANET  File  Transfer 
Protocol  (FTP)  is  designed  to  permit  the  movement  of  data  files 
between  hosts  [3].  FTP  enables  a user  at  one  host  to  transmit 
files  between  his  own  host  and  other  network  hosts. 


Despite  the  widespread  implementation  of  terminal  access  and 
file  transfer  protocols,  at  present  the  amount  of  resource 
sharing  that  occurs  on  computer  networks  falls  far  short  of  that 
which  is  possible.  This  is  due  to  several  factors  including: 

- The  mechanics  of  access  are  difficult. 

To  make  effective  use  of  the  network  resources  a user  must 
master  network  access  mechanisms  as  well  as  the  operating 
system  for  each  host  providing  a resource  he  wishes  to 
use.  For  example,  TELNET  merely  provides  the  means  for  a 
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user  to  gain  access  to  a remote  host.  To  make  use  of  the 
remote  host,  he  must  first  login  to  it,  supplying  a valid 
name,  password  and  account,  and  then  use  the  command 
language  conventions  of  the  remote  host  to  initiate  a 
task.  Thus,  to  use  the  resources  of  a remote  host,  the 
user  must  master  the  command  language  of  his  own  host,  the 
command  language  of  the  program  on  his  local  host  that 
implements  the  TELNET  protocol,  and  the  command  language 
of  the  remote  host.  The  situation  with  respect  to  file 
movement  is  similar.  The  problem  is  that  the  user  must 
explicitly  deal  with  each  of  the  host  systems  his  task 
involves  using  their  particular  and  peculiar  conventions, 
and  in  addition,  deal  with  utility  software  which  supports 
network  access. 

- The  resources  provided  by  the  various  hosts  are  generally 
not  compatible  with  each  other. 

A user  often  encounters  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
use  individual  resources  for  the  various  hosts  together  in 
an  integrated  fashion.  For  example,  he  may  want  to  use 
the  output  from  a program  that  runs  on  one  host  {e.g.,  a 
text  editor)  as  input  to  a program  that  runs  on  another 
host  (e.g.,  a compiler).  Before  he  can  run  the  second 
program,  the  output  file  produced  by  the  first  program 
must  be  moved  from  the  first  host  to  the  second  host  by 
explicit  invocation  of  FTP.  Then,  if  the  file  structures 
or  data  representations  supported  by  the  two  hosts  are 
different  (e.g.,  sequential  versus  record  structure,  32 
bit  words  versus  36  bit  words) , the  user  himself  must 
arrange  to  convert  from  one  structure  or  representation  to 
the  other. 

- Information  about  the  resources  available  and  how  to  use 
them  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

Generally  there  is  no  single  source  that  can  be  consulted 
for  such  information.  Consequently,  users  are  often 
unaware  of  the  resources  available  to  them.  Even  after 
learning  that  a particular  resource  exists  and  even  if  the 
particular  resource  is  well  documented,  a user  must  often 
rely  on  word  of  mouth  "folk  lore"  from  other  users  to 
learn  how  to  use  it. 

- Accounting  and  billing  for  resource  utilization  is 
generally  on  a per  host  basis. 

A user  must  deal  on  an  individual  basis  with  each  of  the 
hosts  that  manages  a resource  he  plans  to  use.  He  must 
establish  an  account  with  each  such  host  before  he  uses  it 
and  arrange  to  pay  for  his  use  of  the  host  according  to 
that  host's  accounting  and  billing  practices.  Then,  each 
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time  he  uses  the  host  he  must  supply  a valid  login  name, 
password  and  account. 

In  short,  a network,  even  with  its  protocol  implementations,  is 
not  an  integrated  operating  system. 

In  a previous  study  entitled  "Distributed  Computation  Study" 
it  was  concluded  that; 

Efficient  access  and  utilization  of  a collection  of  computer 
systems  interconnected  by  a communication  network  requires 
development  of  a Network  Operating  System  (NOS)  [24 ] . 

The  purpose  of  the  study  described  in  this  report  was  to  extend 
and  refine  the  research  begun  as  part  of  that  previous  study.  In 
particular,  the  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  investigate 
technical  problems,  alternatives  and  approaches  for  developing  a 
distributed,  network  operating  system  capable  of  supporting 
efficient  and  effective  resource  sharing  in  a heterogeneous 
computer  network.  The  objectives  of  this  study,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  of  the  previous  study,  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  later  in  this  section. 

The  concept  of  a "Network  Operating  System"  represents  a 
promising  approach  for  realizing  the  full  potential  of  computer 
communication  networks.  By  a network  operating  system  (NOS)  we 
mean  a collection  of  software  and  supporting  communication 
protocols  that  allow  a set  of  autonomous  computer  systems  to  be 
used  as  an  integrated  facility  in  a convenient  and  cost  effective 
manner . 
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The  purpose  of  an  NOS  is  to  act  as  an  agent  between  users 
and  the  resources  distributed  among  the  hosts  connected  to  a 
network.  The  ideal  NOS  would  provide  convenient,  uniform  and 
controlled  access  to  the  lesouices;  it  would  act  to  mediate 
incompat ibi 1 i tes  between  the  resources  so  that  they  can  be  used 
together;  it  would  support  access  to  information  about  the 
resources  and  their  uses;  and  it  would  provide  an  environment 
for  uniform  accounting  for  resource  utilization.  To  draw  an 
analogy,  an  NOS  would  help  users  and  their  programs  make  use  of 
the  resources  distributed  among  the  network  hosts  in  much  the 
same  way  a single  host  operating  system  provides  its  users 
controlled  access  to  local  resources. 

Figures  2 and  3 illustrate  schematically,  in  a somewhat 
simplified  fashion,  the  relation  of  an  NOS  to  a computer  network, 
its  users,  hosts  and  resources.  Figure  2 depicts  the  situation  a 
user  faces  in  the  absence  of  an  NOS:  the  network  provides  access 
to  a wide  range  of  resources  resident  on  a large  number  of  hosts, 
each  of  whose  operating  systems  the  user  must  master  to  use  the 
resources.  The  role  of  an  NOS  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  An  NOS  acts 
to  provide  uniform  access  to  the  collection  of  resources, 
eliminating  the  need  for  the  user  to  deal  explicitly  with  the 
constituent  host  operating  systems  and  network  acces's  software 
(i.e.,  TELNET  and  FTP  implementations). 

The  concept  of  an  NOS  is  relatively  new.  However,  the  term 
has  already  come  to  mean  a variety  of  things  to  different 
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workers,  ranging  from  software  that  automates  some  of  the  more 
common  network  access  procedures  to  "total"  systems  that  strongly 
couple  the  operation  of  the  constituent  hosts  to  provide  a fully 
integrated  computer  utility.  For  systems  of  the  first  type  the 
user  is  relieved  of  performing  many  of  the  tedious  steps  required 
to  access  network  resources.  For  example,  such  a system  might 
enable  a user  to  create  "jobs"  on  remote  hosts  without  requiring 
them  to  explicitly  supply  name  and  password  information.  While 
these  systems  can  be  very  effective,  they  still  require  the  user 
to  be  aware  of  host  boundaries  and  to  deal  with  each  of  the  hosts 
on  an  individual  basis.  Systems  of  the  latter  type  enable  the 
user  to  deal  with  the  resources  as  if  they  were  part  of  a single 
uniform  system.  For  example,  these  systems  often  implement  a 
network-wide  file  system.  This  report  attempts  to  examine  system 
concepts  which  span  this  spectrum  of  NOS  capabilities  and  to 
identify  the  relative  benefits,  costs,  and  disadvantages  of 
systems  at  various  points  on  the  spectrum. 

In  discussing  the  capabilities  of  network  operating  systems 
and  their  implementations,  it  is  useful  to  identify  two  types  of 
system  services  and  functionality.  The  first  is  provided 
directly  to  the  user  through  a user  interface  or  command  language 
interpreter;  for  example,  the  "shell"  on  Unix,  the  EXEC  on  TENEX 
and  TOPS-20.  The  user  obtains  these  services  by  typing  commands 
or  requests,  such  as  "delete  file"  or  "logout",  which  are 
satisfied  by  actions  initiated  by  the  command  language 
interpreter.  The  second  type  of  system  service  is  provided  to 
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programs  ni  processes  executing  on  behalf  of  the  user;  for 
example,  text  editors,  compilers,  or  programs  the  user  himself 
has  written.  The  user's  program  obtains  these  services  by 
executing  operating  system  calls,  such  as  "open  file"  or  "create 
process".  The  operating  system  software  that  interprets  and 
satisfies  these  calls  implements  the  programming  interface  or 
program  execution  environment  of  the  system. 

NOS  systems  of  the  first  type  described  above  typically 
provide  only  a user  interface.  "Total"  systems  generally  support 
mote  sophisticated  user  interfaces.  In  addition,  a total  system 
implements  some  sort  of  program  execution  environment  for  which 
operating  system  calls  made  by  processes  are  interpreted  in  the 
context  of  the  entire  network  rather  than  in  the  limited  context 
of  the  host  where  the  process  happens  to  be  tunning. 

Just  as  there  is  a spectrum  of  NOS  capabilities,  there  is 
also  a variety  of  approaches  to  implementing  them.  Two  of  the 
more  common  approaches  are  illustrated  schematically  in  Figures  4 
and  5.  Figure  4 shows  what  we  shall  call  a "single  agent" 
approach.  With  this  approach  all  NOS  functions  ate  implemented 
by  a single  software  module  that  (logically)  occupies  a position 
between  the  user  and  the  operating  systems  for  the  resource 
bearing  hosts.  This  software  module  implements  a user  agent  that 
"knows"  the  conventions  of  each  of  the  various  host  operating 
systems.  It  acts  to  transform  user  requests  into  the 
host-specific  commands  requited  to  satisfy  them.  Generally,  when 
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this  approach  is  used,  the  agent  interacts  with  the  constituent 
hosts  through  their  user  or  command  language  interfaces. 

However,  it  is  also  possible  for  the  agent  to  interact  with  other 
standard  host  software  modules,  such  as  those  that  implement  FTP. 
The  principal  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  develop  NOS  support  software  for  the  constituent 
hosts.  Its  principal  limitations  also  derive  from  this  fact. 
Because  no  NOS  software  resides  on  the  resource  bearing  hosts, 
the  resources  invoked  by  users  are  constrained  to  execute  in  the 
context  of  their  local  host  operating  systems  rather  than  that  of 
the  entire  network.  For  example,  any  data  referenced  by  a 
process  must  either  be  resident  on  its  host,  or  the  process  must 
explicitly  locate  and  move  the  data  to  its  host.  Consequently 
the  single  agent  approach  can  be  used  only  to  support  an  NOS  user 
interface.  It  cannot  be  used  to  implement  a general  NOS  program 
execution  environment.  For  the  same  reason,  an  NOS  which  is 
implemented  via  the  single  agent  approach  generally  requires  that 
users  deal  with  the  hosts  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  other  common  approach,  depicted  in  Figure  5,  is  the  a 
"distributed  agent  approach".  For  it,  the  NOS  functions  are 
implemented  by  NOS  software  resident  on  the  constituent  hosts. 

The  NOS  software  at  a particular  host  has  two  principal 
functions:  it  manages  the  resources  supported  locally  by  its 

host,  perhaps  through  functions  provided  by  the  local  host 
operating  system  or  perhaps  directly;  and  it  cooperates  as 
necessary  with  NOS  software  on  other  hosts  to  provide  the  NOS 
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functions.  For  this  approach  all  host-specific  knowledge  is 
embodied  by  the  NOS  module  that  resides  in  the  host,  rather  than 
in  the  module  that  implements  the  user  interface.  Interactions 
between  the  various  NOS  modules  are  generally  accomplished  via 
standard  process-to-process  protocols  rather  than  via 
host-specific  user-to-command  language  interpreter  protocols, 
such  as  those  used  in  the  single  agent  approach.  Because  NOS 
software  resides  on  the  resource  beating  hosts,  it  is  possible  to 
implement  an  NOS  execution  environment  for  resources  with  the 
distributed  agent  approach.  In  addition,  with  this  approach  it 
is  feasible  to  implement  an  NOS  which  relieves  the  user  from  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  the  constituent  hosts  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  the  distributed  agent 
approach  is  that  implementations  based  on  it  are  generally  more 
expensive  than  those  based  on  the  single  agent  approach. 

As  discussed  above,  an  important  function  of  an  NOS  is  to 
act  on  the  user's  behalf  to  provide  convenient  access  to  network 
resources.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  accomplished  depends  upon 
the  sophistication  of  the  NOS.  A simple  NOS  might  merely  make  it 
easy  to  create  a job  and  run  a program  on  another  host,  and, 
perhaps,  to  move  a data  file  from  one  host  to  another.  A more 
sophisticated  one  might  free  the  user  from  learning  and 
remembering  the  locations  for  various  resources  by  allowing  him 
to  access  a resource  by  specifying  its  name  rather  than  its  host 
location.  Even  more  sophisticated  ones  might  make  the  boundaries 
between  host  systems  and  the  underlying  network  transparent  to  a 
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user  and  his  programs  in  the  sense  that  no  logical  distinction 
between  resources  that  are  local  and  those  that  are  remote  would 
exist.  Sucn  a system  would  allow  use  of  a collection  of 
resources  on  a variety  of  hosts  in  an  integrated  fashion  without 
requiring  a user  to  move  and  translate  data  files  produced  by  a 
resource  on  one  host  and  used  by  a resource  on  another. 

In  addition,  depending  upon  its  sophistication,  a number  of 
other  important  benefits  can  result  from  an  NOS.  In  principle, 
an  NOS  can  be  designed  so  that  the  integration  of  additional 
hosts  is  relatively  easy.  For  a system  designed  co  be 
extensible,  this  integration  might  require  installation  of  NOS 
software  modules  into  the  new  hosts  and  additions  to  various 
system  configuration  and  resource  management  tables.  If  the 
additional  hosts  are  the  same  type  as  hosts  already  part  of  the 
NOS,  no  new  NOS  software  would  be  required.  Otherwise,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  NOS  software  modules  for  the  new  host 
types  to  accomplish  their  integration  into  the  NOS.  A number  of 
useful  properties  derive  from  this  modular  extensibility. 

Hosts  of  a given  type  can  be  replicated  within  the  NOS  to 
provide  alternate  sources  for  the  resources  they  support.  If  the 
NOS  software  is  properly  structured,  this  can  result  in  the 
increased  availability  of  these  resources.  In  addition,  the  work 
of  providing  these  resources  may  be  shared  among  the  hosts.  A 
particular  resource  can  be  accessible  as  long  as  one  of  the  hosts 
which  support  it  is  functioning.  Thus,  the  NOS  can  be  made 
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resilient  to  the  failure  of  one  oi  mote  of  the  hosts.  In  a 
sophisticated  NOS  it  should  be  possible  to  switch  the  users  of  a 
host  that  fails  to  one  of  the  functioning  hosts  in  a minimally 
disruptive  fashion. 

In  addition  to  providing  highly  reliable  access  to  system 
resources,  an  NOS  can  also  support  similar  access  to  users' 
private  files.  Because  an  NOS  includes  many  hosts,  the 
probability  that  a given  file  will  be  accessible  when  referenced 
can  be  increased  by  replicating  it  at  several  hosts.  An  NOS 
might,  for  example,  support  a "mult  i- image"  file  feature.  A user 
could  declare  that  certain  files  were  critical  and  require  a 
particular  level  of  replication.  The  NOS  would  then  act  to 
ensure  that  a file  so  declared  was  properly  replicated  and  could 
be  accessed  as  long  as  at  least  one  of  the  hosts  storing  it  was 
properly  functioning. 

Most  of  the  time,  most  of  the  hosts  will  be  functioning 
properly.  At  these  times  it  is  possible  for  the  NOS  to 
distribute  load  among  them  by,  for  example,  selecting  more 
lightly  loaded  hosts  to  satisfy  new  requests  for  service.  The 
modular  extensibility  supported  by  the  NOS  structure  makes  it 
possible  to  scale  the  system  capacity  to  match  the  requirements 
of  the  user  community.  As  the  load  imposed  on  a given  host  type 
grows,  new  hosts  of  the  type  can  easily  be  added  to  the  NOS  until 
the  capacity  matches  or  exceeds  the  load. 
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There  is  another  possibility  for  load  leveling  among  hosts 
of  a given  type  when  the  host  type  supports  a range  of  resources. 
For  example,  if  the  host  type  supports  both  highly  interactive 
and  compute  bound  resources,  the  schedulers  of  some  of  the  hosts 
can  be  optimized  for  interactive  service,  and  the  others  for 
compute  bound  service.  The  interactive  load  can  then  be 
distributed  among  those  hosts  tuned  for  interactive  jobs,  and  the 
compute  bound  load  among  the  others.  This  functional 
specialization  is  made  possible  by  the  NOS  structure.  Here  it  is 
exploited  for  a homogeneous  set  of  hosts  to  provide  better 
service  for  different  kinds  of  resource.  Below  we  shall  see  how 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  among  a heterogeneous  set  of  hosts. 

The  set  of  resources  available  to  users  can  be  enlarged  by 
adding  new  host  types  to  an  NOS.  Integration  of  a host  of  a new 
type  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  a host  of  an  existing  type 
because  NOS  software  must  be  developed  for  the  new  host  type.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  NOS  software  for  other  host  types  may  need 
to  be  augmented.  For  example,  software  to  convert  between  file 
structures  or  data  representations  supported  by  existing  hosts 
and  those  supported  by  the  new  host  type  which  are  new  to  the  NOS 
may  be  required.  However,  the  required  software  is  well  defined 
and  straight  forward  to  implement. 

The  modular  expandability  of  a well  designed  NOS  makes  it 
possible  to  integrate  a wide  range  of  host  types.  It  also 
provides  the  potential  for  exploiting  functional  specialization 
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among  hosts  of  different  types  to  achieve  performance 
improvements.  Different  host  types  can  be  dedicated  to  support 
those  resources  for  which  they  are  well  matched.  To  simplify 
somewhat,  N different  resource  classes  could  be  supported  by  an 
NOS  that  includes  N different  host  types,  each  type  optimized  for 
a different  resource  class,  as  an  alternative  to  an  NOS  that 
includes  N general  purpose  hosts,  each  of  which  can  accommodate 
all  the  resource  classes,  but  none  in  an  optimal  fashion. 

1 

At  the  outset  of  this  study  we  limited  its  scope  in  two 
ways.  First,  we  decided  to  consider  only  general  purpose 
computer  communication  networks.  This  eliminates  networks  such 
as  MININET  [25],  which  are  designed  for  some  specialized  task  or 
mission.  Included  are  networks  such  as  the  ARPANET,  TELENET,  and 
AUTODIN  II.  Because  we  are  most  familiar  with  the  ARPANET,  we  ] 

use  it  whenever  necessary  as  our  network  model.  For  purposes  of  j 

the  study  we  assume  that  for  networks  of  interest  protocols 
supporting  remote  terminal  access  to  hosts  and  file  transfer 
among  hosts  exist.  Again,  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  specific  we 
shall  use  the  ARPANET  TELNET  and  FTP  as  our  protocol  models. 

Second,  we  decided  to  focus  on  problems  related  to  general 
purpose  network  operating  systems  rather  than  those  related  to 
special  purpose  or  mission  oriented  systems. 

I 

A reasonable  question  to  ask  at  this  point  is:  who  would  I 

use  a general  purpose  NOS  and  in  what  ways  would  it  be  used?  We 
see  several  specific  situations  for  which  there  would  be  strong 
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motivation  to  use  an  NOS.  Users  with  access  to  a network  but  no 
local  host  computer  of  their  own,  because  they  have  neither 
financial  commitment  nor  organizational  loyalty  to  their  own 
host,  would  be  motivated  to  try  a variety  of  network  hosts  to 
determine  which  satisfy  their  requirements.  These  users  are 
likely  to  discover  that  no  single  host  satisfies  all  of  their 
needs  [76).  An  example  of  such  users  are  those  who  access  the 
ARPANET  through  TIPs  [72] . Another  class  of  users  are  those  for 
whom  a single  network  host,  perhaps  their  local  host,  satisfies 
the  majority  of  their  requirements,  but  who,  from  time  to  time, 
must  use  services  provided  by  other  hosts.  A large  corporation 
or  organization,  such  as  one  of  the  Armed  Services,  with 
geographically  distributed  computer  installations  may  come  to 
realize  that  it  is  more  cost  effective  to  use  an  NOS  to  integrate 
the  operation  of  these  installations  than  it  is  to  provide  each 
installation  with  all  of  the  resources  needed  to  satisfy  its 
local  computing  requirements. 

It  is  useful  to  distinguish  three  different  ways  in  which 
computer  systems  are  used:  turn-key  usage,  applications 
programming,  and  systems  programming.  By  "turn-key  usage"  we 
mean  the  use  of  existing  services  involving  little  or  no 
programming.  Applications  programming  is  the  construction  of  new 
services,  and  systems  programming  is  the  construction  of  "system 
level"  mechanisms  used  by  applications  programmers  to  implement 
new  services.  Of  course,  a given  user  may,  at  different  times, 
use  a system  in  one,  some,  or  all  of  these  ways.  For  purposes  of 
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discussing  NOS  usage,  we  shall  regard  systems  programming  as  the 
task  of  implementing  an  NOS  and  shall  consider  it  no  further. 

To  support  effective  turn-key  usage  an  NOS  should  provide 
convenient  simple  access  to  services  distributed  among  various 
hosts,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  manipulate  data  files  on  a 
network  wide  basis.  That  is,  at  a minimum,  turn-key  users 
require  a sophisticated  command  language  interpreter.  To  provide 
adequate  support  for  applications  programming  an  NOS  should,  in 
addition,  provide  an  execution  environment  for  the  application 
programs  or  services.  It  is  true  that  services  that  are  to 
execute  on  a single  host  don't  requite  more  than  the  execution 
environment  provided  by  the  local  host  operating  system. 

However,  the  implementation  and  use  of  a service  likely  to  be 
used  in  an  integrated  fashion  with  other  services  would  be 
greatly  simplified  by  a network  wide  program  execution 
environment.  For  example,  use  of  an  application  program  would  be 
simplified  if  the  user  were  not  required  to  arrange  for  the 
movement  of  data  files  accessed  by  the  program  to  the  host  on 
which  it  executes.  This  simplification  could  be  achieved  if 
execution  of  the  application  program  that  implements  a service 
resulted  in  the  necessary  file  movements.  Implementing  this 
behavior  is  significantly  easier  for  the  application  programmer 
if  the  NOS  provides  an  execution  environment  in  which  an  attempt 
by  a program  to  reference  a file  causes  the  file  to  be  moved  and 
translated  as  necessary,  regardless  of  the  relative  locations  of 
the  program  and  file.  The  simplification  here  would  result 
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because  the  program  would  not  itself  be  required  to  search 
through  the  network  for  the  file  and  after  finding  it,  to 
transfer  and  translate  it.  The  NOS  would  perform  these  functions 
for  the  application  program. 

At  present  no  system  exists  which  provides  all  or  even  most 
of  the  NOS  features  discussed  above.  The  previous  "Distributed 
Computation  Study"  (24]  concluded  that  an  NOS  was  required  for 
efficient  access  and  use  of  the  hosts  connected  to  a computer 
network,  and  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  develop  such 
systems.  That  study  also  identified  four  primary  NOS  functions: 
interuser  and  interhost  communication;  data  migration;  job 
execution  and  migration;  and  control.  Of  these  four,  that  study 
concluded  that  the  interuser  communication  function  was  well 
understood,  but  that  the  others  were  not  and  that  further 
research  in  those  areas  was  required  before  powerful  and 
effective  NOS  systems  were  feasible.  Finally,  that  study 
recommended  the  use  of  network  interface  machines  (NIMs)  to 
facilitate  implementation  of  NOS  functions.  A NIM  would  sit 
between  a host  and  the  network  and  would  assume  most  of  the 
host's  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  NOS. 

The  present  study  builds  upon  the  previous  "Diotr ibuted 
Computation  Study".  The  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to 
investigate  the  concept  of  a Network  Operating  System,  as  defined 
above.  Its  objectives  were: 
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- To  evaluate  previous  work  in  the  NOS  area  including  the 
"Distributed  Computation  Study." 

- To  identify  critical  NOS  functions. 

- To  develop  one  or  more  conceptual  models  for  an  NOS. 

- To  evaluate  the  models  developed  in  terms  of  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  the  resources  required  to 
implement  them. 

- To  compare  the  models  with  each  other. 

- To  identify  areas  that  requite  further  research. 

The  results  of  the  study  ate  piesented  in  detail  in  the 
remainder  of  this  report.  Section  2 reviews  and  evaluates 
previous  work  relevant  to  network  operating  systems.  T.ie  major 
portion  of  the  report  explores  various  NOS  concepts  in  terms  of 
the  five  system  models  introduced  in  the  Executive  Summary. 
Section  3 establishes  a framework  for  the  models  by  discussing 
general  NOS  issues  and  a variety  of  approaches  for  achieving 
effective  NOS  systems.  Each  of  the  five  models  is  described  in 
detail  in  Section  4.  Next,  Section  5 compares  and  contrasts  the 
models  in  a number  of  areas  to  illustrate  the  diversity  of 
approaches  to  NOS  design  and  the  consequences  of  certain  design 
decisions.  Some  approaches  to  NOS  implementation  are  presented 
in  Section  6.  Finally,  Section  7 presents  out  conclusions  and 
recommendations . 
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2.  Previous  Work 


Previous  work  on  network  operating  systems  can  be  divided 
into  two  general  categories:  general  investigations  of  issues 
related  to  distributed  systems  and  design  efforts  to  integrate 
specific  mechanisms  into  unified  network  operating  systems. 
Included  in  the  former  area  are  topics  associated  with 
conventional,  single  host  operating  systems.  Many  of  these 
standard  topics  have  been  reexamined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
distributed  systems: 

- Interprocess  communication  including  process 
synchronization . 

- Resource  allocation. 

- Access  control. 

- Fajlt  tolerance. 

- Languages  for  expressing  (distributed)  computations. 


Our  interest  in  distributed  systems  causes  us  to  examine  several 
other  topics  closely: 

- Distributed  data  bases:  accessing  mechanisms  and 
structure. 

- Concurrency  control  for  replicated  or  partitioned  data 
bases . 

- Data  translation  between  heterogeneous  machines. 

- Multi-process  computations. 

In  this  section,  developments  in  each  of  the  areas  mentioned 
above  will  be  described.  The  previous  work  has  influenced  our 
approaches  in  developing  the  NOS  models  presented  in  Section  4. 

I 
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2.1  Interprocess  Communication. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  notion  of 
interprocess  communication  (IPC)  into  a disttibuted  environment. 
On  the  ARPANET,  the  initial  approach  to  IPC  was  to  provide 
stream-oriented  communication  paths,  called  connections,  between 
remote  processors  [28].  Soon  applications  arose  where  the 
overhead  involved  in  setting  up  a connection  outweighed  the  cost 
of  transmitting  a short  stream  of  data.  Walden  [27]  proposed  a 
message-oriented  IPC  mechanism  which  placed  emphasis  on 
developing  efficient  means  of  coordinating  a message  sender  with 
a message  receiver.  In  Farber's  Distributed  Computer  System 
(DCS)  [7]  the  IPC  mechanism  took  advantage  of  the  DCS  ring 
communication  scheme  for  recognizing  the  recipient  of  a message 
and  for  message  acknowledgement.  Part  of  the  interface  between 
the  host  and  the  ring  contains  dynamically  alterable  tables  that 
record  the  identifiers  of  all  processes  willing  to  receive 
messages  at  that  host.  An  additional  idea  that  came  out  of  DCS 
is  the  notion  of  genetic  addressing.  A message  may  be  directed 
to  any  one  of  a given  class  of  processes. 

The  NSW  Protocol  Committee  analyzed  the  patterns  of 
interprocess  communication  present  in  typical  distributed 
applications  and  discovered  three  types:  infrequent  short 
transactions  between  previously  unrelated  processors,  more 
frequent,  longer  transactions  between  related  processes  and 
finally,  infrequent,  very  long  transactions.  To  deal  with  these 
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three  very  different  types  of  communication,  a complete  package 
of  communication  primitives,  known  as  MSG,  has  been  developed 
[21].  MSG  has  two  forms  of  process  addressing  (specific  and 
generic)  and  three  modes  of  communication  (messages,  streams  and 
alarms) . Together  these  modes  of  addressing  and  data 
transmission  span  the  communication  requirements  of  many  current 
applications. 

■» 

The  reliability  of  communication  across  netwoiks  has 
received  a considerable  amount  of  attention.  Reacting  to  many  of 
the  initial  problems  discovered  in  the  ARPANET  host-to-host  (or 
NCP  protocol),  Cerf  and  Kahn  [29]  developed  the  Transmission 
Control  Protocol  (TCP) . One  of  the  features  of  TCP  is  a much 
more  effective  error  control  on  communication  channels.  Reed  and 
Kanodia  [75]  have  worked  on  the  problem  of  process 
synchronization  where  the  processes  involved  are  loosely  coupled 
(e.g.,  resident  on  different  machines)  and  constrained  in  the 
ways  they  can  share  data  and  communicate  (as  in  processes  linked 
together  over  a low  bandwidth,  perhaps  unreliable  communications 
channel) . 

2.2  Resource  Allocation. 

Most  research  on  resource  allocation  in  a distributed 
environment  has  concentrated  on  the  optimal  placement  of  data 
files  among  a set  of  hosts  connected  by  a network.  Chu  [35] 
studied  the  problem  for  a static  arrangement  of  files  where  the 
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file  accessing  patterns  were  statistically  well  defined  and 
constant.  By  employing  an  integer  programming  model,  Chu's 
scheme  measures  the  cost  of  data  storage  and  transmission  while 
still  achieving  certain  minimum  file  access  times  and  not 
exceeding  the  individual  storage  capacities  of  the  constituent 
computer  systems.  Levin  and  Morgan  [38]  relaxed  the  requirement 
for  a well-known  single  static  accessing  pattern,  substituting 
for  it  a multiple  segmented  measure  of  file  access  patterns.  The 
cost  of  reorganizing  the  positions  of  files  between  segments  is 
introduced  to  the  total  cost  function.  Mahmoud  and  Riordon  [36] 
make  further  additions  to  the  model  by  adding  components  to  the 
minimization  process  to  make  the  model  conform  more  realistically 
to  data  base  management  systems. 

The  allocation  of  resources  other  than  files  (for  example, 
processes)  has  not  received  much  attention,  primarily  because 
tradeoffs  in  process  location  ate  understood  even  less  than  file 
transportation  and  translation.  In  the  work  done  on  MSG  [21], 
the  concept  of  process  allocation  (assignment  of  an  existing 
process  or  creation  of  a new  process)  is  coupled  with  the 
processing  of  generically  addiessed  messages.  There  ate  attempts 
within  MSG  to  dynamically  mute  genetically  addressed  messages  to 
the  best  possible  process  that  can  service  the  message. 
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2.3  Access  Control. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  to  extend  single  host  models 
of  access  control  for  distributed  systems.  Donnelley  has 
proposed  a distributed  operating  system  based  on  capabilities 
[501.  In  this  system,  capabilities  are  not  only  used  for  access 
control  but  also  for  solving  problems  associated  with  naming 
resources  in  the  system.  Using  capabilities  in  this  dual  fashion 
was  first  suggested  by  Fabry  [49]  for  a single  site  system. 

One  of  the  principal  new  components  present  in  distributed 
systems  is  the  communication  network  to  connect  the  separate 
sites.  One  attribute  of  the  connections  provided  by  a network  is 
that  they  ate  often  not  physically  controlled  by  any  central 
administration  and  thus  subject  to  tapping.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  problem.  The  problems 
associated  with  providing  encrypted  streams  between  processes 
have  been  studied  by  Kent  [51]  and  BBN  [52].  The  results  here 
suffer  from  the  problem  that  keys  must  be  distributed  to  each 
pair  of  processes  that  want  to  communicate.  Recently,  Heilman 
and  Diffie  [53]  and  Rivest,  Shamir,  and  Adleman  [54]  developed  an 
encryption  scheme  that  not  only  solves  the  key  distribution 
problem,  but  also  allows  the  sender  of  a message  to  add  an 
unforgeable  electronic  signature. 
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2.4  Fault  Tolerance. 

The  recent  emergence  of  loosely  coupled  multiple  processor 
systems  (e.g.,  Pluribus  [48]  and  NSW  (18))  has  introduced  the 
capability  for  applications  to  be  composed  of  truly  autonomous 
parts  — parts  that  can  recover  from  or  tolerate  the  faults  of 
other  parts.  The  notion  of  watchdog  timers  has  been  integrated 
into  several  systems  (Pluribus  and  Number  1 ESS)  as  a method  for 
error  detection.  When  a timer  for  a process  exceeds  its  limit, 
another  autonomous  process  can  attempt  to  perform  a corrective 
action.  Cerf  and  Kahn  [29]  provided  error  recovery  in  the  TCP 
communication  protocol  in  a way  that  naturally  resynchronizes  the 
sender  and  receiver  of  messages.  This  natural  error  correction 
mechanism  is  successful  because  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
communication  protocol,  not  a feature  that  was  added  on  to  handle 
errors  after  the  rest  of  the  mechanism  was  developed.  Lampson 
and  Sturgis  [47]  developed  mechanisms  that  insure  consistency  in 
a distributed  file  system  based  on  the  notion  of  a bimodal  write 
operation:  the  only  possibilities  are  that  a write  operation 

succeeds  or  doesn't  succeed.  There  are  no  intermediate  states 
resulting  from  partially  completed  writes.  The  file  system  is 
structured  so  that  consistency  preserving  operations  make 
modifications  to  a data  base  by  adding  updates  to  an  "intentions" 
list.  The  contents  of  the  list  are  applied  to  the  data  in  one 
atomic  operation  which  makes  use  of  the  bimodal  write  operation. 
This  way  failure  in  the  middle  of  an  update  operation  leaves  the 
data  base  in  its  initial  consistent  state  and  allows  the  update 
repeated 


operation  to  be 


later  . 
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Research  in  fault  tolerance  is  still  at  an  early  stage.  As 
more  experience  is  gained  with  multiple  autonomous  process 
applications,  new  methods  and  approaches  should  evolve. 

2.5  Languages  for  Expressing  Distributed  Computations. 

Most  existing  distributed  applications  were  developed 
without  the  aid  of  programming  language  features  designed 
specifically  to  support  distributed  computations.  The  placement 
of  processing  or  file  storage  components  has  been  decided  by  the 
applications  programmer.  Feldman  [44]  has  proposed  a system 
where  some  of  the  details  of  the  placement  of  parts  and 
communication  between  parts  are  hidden,  although  division  of  the 
application  into  parts  is  still  a task  that  must  be  performed  by 
the  programmer.  Languages  to  support  distributed  computations 
are  still  a fertile  research  area. 

2.6  Distributed  Data  Bases; 

Accessing  Mechanisms  and  Structures. 

The  predominant  emphasis  in  accessing  non-local  resources 
has  been  toward  retrieving  remotely  stored  files  of  data.  The 
model  of  transporting  data  to  the  site  where  it  is  to  be 
processed  has  been  an  easier  one  to  grasp  than  a model  where 
computation  moves  to  a data  site.  The  conceptual  advantage  of 
distributed  data  over  distributed  processes  may  be  due  to  the 
relatively  modest  data  complexity  of  current  applications. 
Applications  that  employ  complex  data  structures  seem  to  require 
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more  emphasis  on  computations  moving  to  the  site  of  the  data. 
Deppe  and  Fry  [33]  and  Peebles  and  Manning  [34]  have  written 
overview  studies  of  the  current  research  in  distributed  data 
bases.  The  latter  work  presents  a division  of  the  distributed 
data  management  problem  into  six  areas: 

- How  to  provide  a unified  view  of  a data  base  built  out  of 
distributed  storage  elements. 

- Where  to  store  data  in  the  system. 

- How  to  locate  data. 

- How  to  provide  roll-back  and  recovery. 

- How  to  transfer  data  to  the  processing  site  (including 
data  translation). 

- How  to  provide  concurrency  control. 

The  last  problem  above  has  received  considerable  attention 
recently.  When  multiple  processes  attempt  to  access  a data  base, 
their  accesses  must  be  coordinated  so  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other.  When  the  data  base  is  replicated  for 
reliability  or  partitioned  because  of  size  constraints, 
performing  this  coordination  for  multiple  distributed  processes 
becomes  difficult  due  to  the  decentralization  of  the  request. 
There  is  no  single  site  in  the  system  that  can  coordinate 
requests  and  still  have  a decentralized  system.  Johnson  and 
Thomas  [40]  developed  an  algorithm  for  updating  records  in  a 
distributed  data  base.  This  algorithm  was  only  a partial 
solution  to  the  problem  since  it  could  not  support  general 
purpose  data  base  locking.  Thomas  [39]  developed  a second 
algorithm  that  supports  general  purpose  locking  while  at  the  same 
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time  demonstrating  robust  operation  in  the  face  of  communication 
or  host  failures.  Similar  schemes  that  emphasize  different 
aspects  of  the  problem  have  been  proposed  142]. 

2.7  Multiple  Process  Computations. 

Although  there  has  been  little  work  on  general  purpose 
methods  in  this  area,  the  full  benefit  of  distributed  systems 
would  be  gained  by  applications  that  used  both  distributed 
processes  as  well  as  distributed  data  bases.  Systems  have  been 
built  that  employ  both,  but  general  principles  for  designing  and 
implementing  distributed  systems  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

Recently,  Jenny  [74]  has  described  a method  for  the  optimal 
assignment  of  subprocesses  of  an  application  to  processor  modules 
that  minimizes  inter processor  communications  overhead.  This  work 
is  analogous  to  the  work  on  determining  the  optimal  assignment  of 
files  to  processors  so  as  to  minimize  file  movement.  Further 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  methods  for  partitioning 
computations  into  separable  processes  that  can  proceed 
autonomously,  perhaps  on  different  processors,  and  in  parallel. 

2.8  Existing  Network  Operating  Systems. 

A number  of  systems  which  might  be  called  Network  Operating 
Systems  have  been  developed.  Some  of  these  are  special  purposes 
systems  aimed  at  a particular  task  such  as  data  base  management 
or  software  development  while  others  attempt  to  serve  the  needs 
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of  many  different  types  of  applications.  Quite  often  new 
approaches  to  solving  problems  or  providing  usable  mechanisms 
arise  only  when  real  systems  are  actually  built.  Several 
significant  developments  have  resulted  from  the  design  and 

s 

implementation  of  these  systems. 

The  Distributed  Computer  System  (DCS)  [71  is  a general 

\ A 

purpose  NOS  built  on  a set  of  mini-computers.  The  DCS  project 
was  undertaken  to  explore  many  of  the  issues  present  in 
distributed  systems,  especially  communication  in  a distributed 
system.  One  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  DCS  project  was 
the  development  of  a high-speed  communication  ring  which  serves 
to  conrject  the  separate  hosts  of  the  system.  The  fact  that 
messages  traveling  on  the  ring  pass  by  every  host  in  the  system 
greatly  inf^luences  the  design  of  the  rest  of  the  system. 
Strategies  that  wo-uld  be  inefficient  in  a packet  switched 
network,  such  as  the  use  of  broadcast  protocols,  are  possible  in 
the  ring  network  when  there  is  no  penalty  for  having  a message 
addressed  to  all  constituent  hosts. 

A second  contribution  of  DCS  is  the  notion  of  process 
addressing.  When  one  process  wishes  to  communicate  with  another 
process,  the  essential  attribute  is  the  name  of  the  destination 
process,  not  the  physical  location  of  the  process  or  the  route 
from  the  host  of  the  source  process  to  the  host  of  the 
destination  process.  In  addition,  by  concentrating  addressing  on 
the  identity  of  the  destination  process,  fewer  hard  to  reverse 
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bindings  are  established.  Thus  for  interprocess  communication  to 
occur  over  a period  of  time,  the  only  binding  that  needs  to  be 
maintained  is  the  binding  between  the  process  and  its  identifier. 
As  a result,  a process  can  be  moved  from  one  host  to  another  in 
the  middle  of  an  ongoing  process-to-process  dialog. 

There  was  a conscious  effort  in  DCS  to  avoid  any  centralized 
components,  so  many  traditional  operating  system  functions  are 
implemented  as  service  processes  that  can  have  several  instances 
throughout  the  system.  In  addition,  resources  that  are  logically 
unique  can  be  implemented  by  maintaining  replicated  copies.  For 
example,  the  file  system  is  distributed  throughout  the 
constituent  hosts  and  critical  parts  stored  in  duplicate  at 
autonomous  hosts  to  ensure  high  reliability.  A consequence  of 
replicating  components  is  the  task  of  choosing  between 
alternative  instances  of  a service.  DCS  introduced  the  idea  of 
issuing  requests  for  bids  for  services.  Presumably,  one  instance 
of  a service  that  could  respond  more  quickly  or  cheaply  than 
another  instance  would  be  asked  to  perform  the  service.  This 
mechanism  coi;ld  be  used  to  achieve  load  balancing  between  the 
components  of  the  system. 

The  Distributed  Computer  Network  (DCN)  [12]  contained  many 
mechanisms  (such  as  process  addressing)  similar  to  those  of  DCS, 
although  the  communication  medium  was  not  a ring  but  rather  a 
point-to-point  communication  discipline.  This  suggests  that  the 
ideas  on  DCS  are  not  limited  to  systems  that  are  supported  by  a 
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ring  communication  facility,  but  rather  are  useful  in  many 
general  communication  schemes. 

The  Distributed  Processing  System  (DPS)  [11]  attempts  to  aid 
the  implementor  of  a distributed  system  by  providing  a 
generalized  network-wide  run-time  environment.  One  purpose 
behind  DPS  was  to  develop  general  purpose  mechanisms  motivated  by 
explicit  application-specific  mechanisms  present  in  early 
examples  of  distributed  systems.  The  main  emphasis  of  DPS  was  on 
the  procedure  call  as  the  basis  for  distributed  component 
communicic ion . When  one  component  wishes  to  communicate  with 
another,  it  expresses  this  communication  as  a subroutine  call, 
with  input  arguments,  and  is  prepared  to  receive  the  response  of 
the  communication  as  returned  values  of  the  subroutine  call.  To 
perform  the  transfer  of  arguments  and  results  successfully 
between  possibly  dissimilar  hosts,  it  was  necessary  to  develop 
standard  data  exchange  formats  for  a collection  of  well-defined 
data  types.  In  addition,  to  improve  efficiency,  standardized 
descriptions  of  the  disposition  of  results  of  a subroutine  were 
developed.  Thus  when  multiple  calls  are  made  to  subroutines  that 
reside  at  the  same  site,  the  results  of  one  call  can  be  directed 
as  arguments  to  a second  call,  thus  avoiding  the  overhead  of 
returning  intermediate  results. 

Two  systems,  the  Network  Access  Machine  (NBS-NAM)  [4] 
developed  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Rule-directed  Intelligent  Terminal  Agent  (RITA)  [6]  developed  by 
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the  Rand  Corporation,  attempt  to  provide  uniform  access  to 
multiple  heterogeneous  host  computer  systems  by  acting  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  user  and  the  systems.  Both  of  these 
systems  make  use  of  unmodified  constituent  hosts  and  use  string 
substitution  to  translate  a user's  generalized  command  into 
host-specific  commands.  One  typical  user  command  is  login.  A 
user  can  issue  a generalized  command  "login  Host  Username 
Password",  to  NAM  or  RITA  which  will  translate  the  command  into 
the  proper  login  command  for  the  particular  host  specified.  Both 
systems  provide  a capability  for  analyzing  the  response  to  a 
command  so  that  conditional  statements  may  be  executed.  These 
systems  are  limited  solutions  to  generalized  access  to  network 
resources  because  they  are  able  to  interact  with  the  constituent 
host  systems  at  the  user  interface  only. 

The  Resource  Sharing  Executive  (RSEXEC)  [IS]  developed  at 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  provides  network-wide  access  to  resources 
residing  on  a set  of  constituent  hosts  which  primarily  run  the 
TENEX  [56]  operating  system.  These  resources  are  available  both 
to  a human  user  through  a unified  user  interface  as  well  as  to 
unmodified  application  programs  whose  resource  references  are 
reinterpreted  in  the  context  of  the  set  of  resources  available  on 
the  RSEXEC  constituent  hosts.  The  primary  resource  type 
supported  by  RSEXEC  is  files,  although  limited  device  and  process 
accessing  capabilities  are  available.  RSEXEC  introduced  the 
notion  of  a unified  network-wide  file  system  that  a user  may 
treat  as  an  integral  entity.  The  user  interface  portion  of 
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RSEXEC  allows  a user  to  manage  a private  collection  of  files  that 
may  span  many  different  hosts.  The  pcoqtam  interface  portion 
allows  application  programs  to  access  files  from  the  user's 
private  collection,  transporting  the  file  if  necessary  from  its 
storage  site  to  the  site  of  reference.  In  addition  to  the 
distributed  file  system,  RSEXEC  provides  information  to  the  user 
about  the  state  of  the  constituent  hosts  (e.g.,  current  logged  in 
users  and  a measure  of  the  system  load).  Finally,  RSEXEC 
introduced  the  idea  of  augmenting  the  capability  of  a small  host 
to  access  the  resources  of  larger  hosts.  A fuller  description  of 
the  capabilities  and  implementation  techniques  used  in  RSEXEC  is 
presented  in  Section  4.2. 

The  PRIME  Computer  Company  is  one  of  the  first  manufacturers 
to  provide  capabilities  for  accessing  distributed  resources 
within  the  context  of  a unified  general  purpose  operating  system. 
Recent  releases  of  the  PRIMOS  [59]  operating  system  have  a 
facility  for  storing  the  contents  of  a file  or  a sub-directory  on 
a different  host  than  the  one  storing  the  directory  entry  for  the 
file  or  sub-directory.  A high-speed  local  ring  network  connects 
the  hosts  together.  PRIME  is  currently  designing  interprocess 
communication  mechanisms  that  will  allow  application  processes  on 
different  hosts  to  communicate.  The  ultimate  aim  of  PRIME  is  to 
base  its  computer  systems  on  inexpensive  multiple  processing 
units  that  are  connected  by  a high-speed  network.  This 
architecture  facilitates  the  ability  to  expand  an  installation  by 
adding  new  processing  units. 
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There  are  a number  of  examples  of  special  purpose 
applications  that  are  implemented  on  a distributed  hardware  base. 
One  in  particular,  MININET  [25],  developed  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  is  aimed  at  a single,  large  class  of  applications  — 
transaction  processing.  An  important  example  of  a transaction 
processing  application  is  data  management.  In  a data  management 
system  a transaction  would  typically  be  a request  for  processing 
a query  or  update  to  the  data  base.  Communication  primitives  are 
designed  around  transactions  and  are  tied  to  the  creation  and 
destruction  of  transactions  — much  as  they  are  in  MSG  [21].  One 
characteristic  that  distinguishes  MININET  and  PRIME  from  the 
other  network  operating  systems  described  above  is  that  they  are 
implemented  directly  on  the  hardware  rather  than  on  top  of  an 
existing  operating  system  environment.  For  example,  in  MININET 
the  file  system  is  designed  to  conform  exactly  to  the  requirement 
of  data  management  applications  while  in  RSEXEC,  the  RSEXEC  file 
system  uses  the  file  systems  of  the  constituent  hosts  to  provide 
storage  for  RSEXEC  files.  Of  course  the  advantage  of 
implementing  an  NOS  on  top  of  an  existing  system  is  that 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  existing  software.  A second 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  MININET  is  that  it  is  not  a 
general  purpose  operating  system  in  the  sense  that  new  programs 
cannot  be  added  dynamically  to  the  set  of  executable  programs. 

The  primary  implication  is  that  control  can  be  maintained  over 
the  types  of  operations  performed  in  application  programs  to 
preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  system. 
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The  National  Software  Works  (NSW)  [18]  is  currently  being 
developed  by  Massachusetts  Computer  Associates,  SRI 
International,  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman,  UCLA  and  MIT.  Designed 
as  a system  to  support  software  production,  NSW  is  built  upon 
multiple  heterogeneous  hosts.  A primary  goal  of  NSW,  from  the 
standpoint  of  distributed  systems,  is  development  of  a set  of 
techniques  to  permit  the  use  of  independently  written  application 
programs  (called  tools)  in  an  integrated  fashion.  For  one  of 
these  techniques,  called  encapsulation  [19]  and  previously 
explored  in  the  RSEXEC  system,  references  by  the  tools  to 
resources  are  reinterpreted  in  the  NSW  accessing  environment  and 

I 

mapped  into  references  to  resources  stored  on  one  of  the 
heterogeneous  constituent  hosts.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
MSG  interprocess  communication  mechanism  provides  a balanced 
package  of  communication  primitives  that  allow  processes  to 
communicate  by  one  of  several  methods  depending  on  the  amount  of 
information  to  be  transmitted  and  the  expected  duration  of  the 
communication.  Finally,  in  the  file  transfer  area,  there  are 
some  rudimentary  data  transformations  that  allow  data  stored  in 
several  different  representations  to  be  used  interchangeably.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  goals,  functions,  and  implementation 
of  NSW  is  contained  in  Section  4.3. 

2.9  Assessment  ‘ 

Despite  all  of  these  developments,  there  are  no  integrated 
NOS  systems  that  provide  unified,  general  purpose  programming 
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environments  for  sets  of  heterogeneous  constituent  hosts.  Each 
of  the  systems  described  in  Section  2.8  addresses  some  aspects  of 
I this  goal:  RSEXEC  provides  a distributed  file  system  environment 

for  application  programs  executing  on  homogeneous  hosts  but  lacks 
any  facility  for  dynamic  process  creation  or  interprocess 
communication;  DPS  is  based  on  a specific  single  model  of  the 

patterns  of  communication  and  program  modularity;  NSW  provides  a 

i 

! distributed  file  system  and  the  ability  to  have  non-local 

processes  created  dynamically,  but  this  latter  mechanism  is  not 
I intended  to  be  used  by  the  programs  developed  using  NSW  and  thus  ^ 

the  system  is  not  easily  extendible.  - 

I ’ 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  study  described  in  this  report  was 

I 

to  develop  models  of  Network  Operating  Systems  that  extend  the  | 

ideas  developed  in  predecessor  systems  into  an  integrated  NOS 
that  provides  a general  purpose  interface  to  the  resources  of  a 
collection  of  heterogeneous  hosts. 

1 
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3.  NOS  Approaches  and  Issues 

Operating  systems  have  traditionally  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  transforming  a collection  of  sometimes  dissimilar  hardware  and 
software  resources  into  an  integrated  facility  that  can  be  used 
in  a convenient  and  cost  effective  manner.  In  this  regard  an 
operating  system  transforms  a relatively  primitive  abstract 
machine,  usually  a collection  of  hardware  (1),  into  another 
abstract  machine  better  matched  to  the  needs  of  the  user  or 
programmer . 

The  dramatic  advances  in  computer  communication  and 
interconnection  technology  has  lead  to  the  concept  of  an 
operating  system  for  a network  of  computers.  Like  a single  host 
operating  system,  a network  operating  system  performs  a 
transformation  among  abstract  machines.  However  for  an  NOS  there 
is  a wider  range  of  choices  concerning  the  primitive  abstract 
machine  upon  which  to  build.  Not  surprisingly,  there  are  also  a 
number  of  different  views  of  the  type  of  abstract  machine  or 
facility  which  should  emerge  from  the  transformation. 

This  section  begins  by  outlining  a number  of  different 
possible  approaches  to  developing  the  concept  of  an  NOS.  Next  it 
discusses  some  general  design  issues  present  in  all  NOS  systems. 
Finally,  by  raising  a number  of  questions  regarding  the  nature  of 

1.  The  increased  use  of  various  levels  of  microprogramming  within 
computer  systems  makes  this  view  somewhat  simplistic. 

However,  the  analogy  is  useful  for  our  purposes  here. 
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resources  present  in  an  NOS,  we  illustrate  some  of  the  areas  in 
which  various  NOS  models  may  differ. 

The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  suggest  the  diversity  of 
NOS  systems  possible,  and  to  help  the  reader  focus  on  the  issues 
relevant  to  classifying  them.  The  five  NOS  models  to  be 
presented  in  Section  4 exhibit  different  approaches  to  many  of 
the  issues  raised  below. 

3.1  Mission  Oriented  vs.  General  Purpose  Systems 

We  first  identify  two  classes  of  distributed  systems: 
mission  oriented  and  general  purpose  systems  [24].  Mission 
oriented  systems  are  designed  and  implemented  to  solve  a given, 
well  defined  problem.  They  generally  are  "closed"  systems  that 
cannot  readily  be  used  outside  of  the  domain  of  a particular 
application.  Frequently,  the  problems  to  be  addressed  by  a 
mission  oriented  systems  are  formulated  in  terms  of  specific 
control  and  data  requirements  along  with  some  real  time  or 
reliability  constraints.  The  objective  of  a mission  oriented 
design  is  the  definition  of  a computer  system  which  satisfies  the 
specified  set  of  application  dependent  requirements. 

General  purpose  systems  have  somewhat  different  goals.  The 
intent  here  is  to  build  an  "open  ended"  information  processing 
utility  which  can  support  the  requirements  of  a wide  variety  of 
application  domains,  some  anticipated  and  others  undefined. 
General  purpose  systems  are  most  effective  when  they  provide 
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convenient  access  to  a functionally  complete  set  of  operations. 
These  operations  can  be  used  to  extend  or  modify  the  abstract 
machine  provided  to  the  end  user  (1).  A well  designed  general 
purpose  system  can  support  a variety  of  such  extensions.  A key 
issue  in  designing  a general  purpose  system  is  determining  a set 
of  operations  capable  of  conveniently  supporting  many 
applications.  The  principal  problems  here  relate  to  determining 
what  is  "convenient"  and  which  requirements  of  the  anticipated 
applications  are  sufficiently  general  to  warrant  direct  support 
by  the  operating  system.  The  diversity  in  approaches  to  the  NOS 
concept,  in  part,  results  from  the  desire  to  support  general 
purpose  computing  and  from  the  open  question  of  the  best  way  to 
do  so . 


This  study  focused  on  approaches  to  general  purpose  NOS 
systems.  Mission  oriented  systems  are  difficult  to  discuss  in  a 
meaningful  way  without  in  depth  familiarity  with  intended 
application  domains.  Therefore,  they  were  considered  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  study.  However,  we  believe  that  although 
the  end  services  they  provide  are  different,  there  are  many 
design  and  implementation  problems  common  to  general  purpose  and 
mission  oriented  distributed  systems. 


1.  In  this  case  the  term  abstract  machine  is  used  to  include  the 
environment  created  by  application  programs.  Thus,  for 
example,  an  end  user  who  has  access  to  a text  editor  and 
formatting  program  would  be  considered  to  have  at  his  disposal 
primitive  operations  for  document  preparation. 
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3.2  Implementation  Approaches;  Base  Level  vs.  MetaSystem 

There  ate  two  fundamentally  different  approaches  to  building 
a general  purpose  NOS.  The  two  approaches  follow  from  different 
notions  of  the  resources  that  constitute  the  primitive  basis  for 
the  NOS.  In  one  view,  the  basic  building  blocks  are 
interconnected  bare  computet  systems,  generally  hardware  with 
little  or  no  supporting  software,  whose  configuration  and  method 
of  interconnection  can  be  specified  as  part  of  the  design  effort. 
Each  system,  taken  separately,  is  what  is  generally  the  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  a conventional,  single  host 
operating  system.  The  network  operating  system  would  be  a 
collection  of  system  components  specifically  designed  to  function 
effectively  and  efficiently  together.  Taken  individually,  the 
hardware  and  software  for  a constituent  machine  need  not 
constitute  what  one  normally  considers  a complete  computer 
system.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  system  components  implement  a 
complete,  integrated  network  operating  system.  We  shall  call 
this  the  base  level  approach  to  NOS  implementation. 

The  other  approach  to  NOS  implementation  takes  a different 
view  of  the  starting  point.  Rather  than  creating  a system  from 
base  level  hardware  components,  it  utilizes  existing  software 
bases  in  combination  to  develop  the  NOS.  The  building  blocks  for 
such  a system  are  the  operating  systems  of  the  constituent  hosts, 
or  some  minor  variant  of  them.  We  shall  call  this  the 
meta-system  approach  to  NOS  implementation.  For  this  approach 
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the  NOS  acts  principally  to  coordinate  the  activity  of  the 
existing  host  operating  systems  to  provide  an  integrated 
computational  facility. 

Since  the  base  level  approach  is  the  least  constrained 
technically,  it  can  be  expected  to  result  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  NOS  implementations.  A major  disadvantage  of  this 
approach  is  that  the  development  costs  are  relatively  high. 

These  high  costs  can  be  reduced  somewhat  by  limiting  the  hardware 
base  to  a set  of  homogeneous  nodes.  However,  doing  so  limits  the 
variety  of  different  resources  available  to  those  that  can  be 
supported  on  the  strictly  homogeneous  hardware  base.  With  a 
heterogeneous  hardware  base  there  is  the  potential  for  a greater 
variety  of  resources.  However,  the  implementation  costs  for  the 
NOS  will  be  greater  since  system  software  must  be  developed  for 
each  of  the  different  hardware  conf rgurations  represented  in  the 
hardware  base. 

A second,  perhaps  more  important,  disadvantage  of  the  base 
level  approach  is  that  the  resulting  system  is  likely  to  make 
obsolete  the  large  inventory  of  application  level  software  which 
has  already  been  developed  to  run  under  the  "standard"  single 
host  operating  systems  for  many  of  the  constituent  hardware 
configurations.  In  general,  since  the  single  host  systems  have 
been  discarded,  there  is  no  means  to  use  this  software  without 
the  additional  cost  of  reprogramming  it  or  developing  emulators 
for  it.  (It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  NOS  system  software 
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could  provide  all  the  standard  single  host  system  functions. 
However,  this  seems  to  be  a very  expensive  way  to  achieve  one  of 
the  benefits  of  a meta-system  implementation.) 

Despite  these  disadvantages,  there  are  circumstances  where 
the  base  level  implementation  approach  makes  sense.  Special 
purpose  applications  ate  examples,  where  comparable  non-network 
based  facilities  do  not  already  exist  and  where  there  is  little 
or  no  investment  in  existing  software.  The  MININET  system, 
developed  at  the  University  of  Waterloo,  is  an  example  of  an  NOS 
built  from  a homogeneous  hardware  base  to  support  transaction 
processing  for  data  base  applications.  The  base  level  approach 
is  also  appropriate  for  systems  whose  objective  is  to  support 
experimentation  with  interconnection  architectures.  In  this 
case,  development  costs  and  the  preservation  of  previously 
developed  software  are  generally  not  issues.  The  experimentation 
may  range  from  extending  existing  models  of  computation  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  distributed  environments  (e.g.,  process 
migration,  redundancy  of  components,  host  specialization),  to 
developing  and  evaluating  new  computational  models  for 
distributed  environments.  Examples  of  systems  that  support  the 
former  are  the  DCS  project  at  U.C.  Irvine  [7]  and  the  DCN  project 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  [12].  Examples  of  new 
computational  models  that  may  be  of  utility  in  a distributed 
environment  include  the  data  flow  model  developed  by  Dennis  [45], 
the  ACTOR  model  [46]  , and  the  model  being  developed  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  by  Feldman  and  Rovner  [44]. 
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There  are  two  principal  advantages  to  the  meta-system 
approach.  First,  it  does  not  represent  a radical  departure  from 
the  abstract  machines  already  supported  for  the  constituent 
systems.  An  NOS  implemented  with  the  meta-system  approach 
generally  extends  the  domain  of  previously  defined  resources  and 
structures  to  span  host  boundaries.  For  such  a system,  existing 
application  software  can  coexist  with  new  applications  written 
for  the  distributed  environment.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  existing  software  and  data  bases.  Perhaps  equally 
important,  because  it  merely  extends  already  familiar  system 
concepts  rather  than  completely  redefining  them,  it  is  relatively 
easy  for  users  to  move  from  a single  host  system  to  the  NOS. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  meta-system  approach  is  that  the 
implementation  effort  requited  for  it  is  generally  much  less  than 
that  for  the  base  level  approach  < for  end  systems  of  comparable 
size  and  functionality).  Much  of  the  existing  operating  system 
software  can  be  retained  to  support  the  local  abstract  machine. 
Modifications  and  additions  to  augment  the  abstraction  beyond  the 
host  boundaries  can  also  be  more  easily  accomplished  in 
increasingly  sophisticated  increments,  since  the  basic  supporting 
environment  already  exists.  By  and  large,  most  of  the  machinery 
for  supporting  the  local  abstract  machine  remains  unmodified. 

With  the  meta-system  approach  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a 
relatively  rapid  integration  of  utilities  which  have  already 
established  their  values  individually.  The  result  of  this 
integration  is  an  expanded  pool  of  resources  beyond  those 

available  locally  in  any  of  the  constituent  systems. 
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A meta-system  implementation  of  an  NOS  relies  on  the 
underlying  operating  systems  to  perform  many  conventional 
operating  system  functions,  such  as  processor  and  memory 
management.  The  focus  of  a meta-system  implementation  is  to 
expand  system  functionality  to  include  new  features  useful  in  a 
network  environment,  such  as  distributed  file  systems  and 
interhost  interprocess  communication. 

The  limitations  of  the  meta-system  approach  result  from  its 
use  of  existing  operating  systems  as  the  basis  for  NOS 
implementation.  A major  problem  derives  from  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  the  system  resources.  Incompatibilities  among  the 
constituent  hosts  are  the  chief  concern.  Incompatibility  is  not 
a problem  for  a homogeneous  meta-system  NOS  because  it  is 
possible  to  adopt  the  existing  abstract  machine  as  the  NOS 
standard.  However,  as  with  a homogeneous  base  level  NOS,  for  a 
homogeneous  meta-system  NOS  the  set  of  resources  that  can  be  made 
available  is  limited.  In  general,  the  more  integrated  the 
desired  NOS  facility,  the  greater  the  impact  incompatibilities 
among  the  different  systems  have  on  the  implementation. 

In  a base  level  implementation  compatibility  among  higher 
level  resources,  such  as  processes,  files,  messages  and  so  forth, 
can  be  achieved  by  software  convention  and  fiat  despite  the 
pt esence  of  a heterogeneous  hardware  base.  This  is  generally 
difficult  to  do  with  a meta-system  implementation,  particularly 
if  a system  goal  is  to  preserve  existing  application  software.  A 
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major  task  in  designing  a heterogeneous  meta-system  NOS  is  the 
defintion  of  appropriate  systemwide  resources  and  the 
corresponding  operations  for  manipulating  them  in  a way  that 
allows  a wide  class  of  host  systems  to  easily  incorporate  these 
resources  and  operations  into  their  existing  abstract  machines. 

3.3  Implementation  Approaches: 

Single  Agent  vs.  Distributed  Agent 

One  approach  to  building  an  NOS  is  to  try  to  limit  all  NOS 
development  activity  to  a specific  host.  This  host  would  be 
responsible  for  providing  users  convenient  access  to  the 
resources  of  the  other  network  hosts.  This  is  the  single  agent 
approach  and  was  introduced  in  Section  1.  The  designated  host 
would  act  as  the  user's  agent,  and  is  frequently  called  a Network 
Access  Machine  (NAM)  because  it  is  his  means  of  access  to  the 
network  resources. 

The  NAM  approach  is  attractive  when  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  modify  software  on  the  network  resource  bearing 
hoses.  Since  all  implementation  must  be  within  the  NAM,  the  NAM 
interface  to  the  network  hosts  is  usually  through  their  user 
oriented  command  interfaces.  The  major  function  of  a NAM  NOS  is 
to  assist  a user  in  the  routine  tasks  of  host  selection, 
establishment  of  user-to-host  communication,  and  host 
authentication  that  must  be  performed  before  accessing  a resource 
on  the  resource  bearing  host.  A sophisticated  NAM  would  accept 
as  commands  requests  for  resources  and  transform  them  into  the 
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individual  host  commands  needed  to  access  the  desired  resources. 

The  single  agent  or  NAM  approach  generally  needs  some  sort 
of  user  profile  for  storing  frequently  used  parameters,  such  as 
those  required  to  gain  access  to  remote  resources.  These 
parameters  typically  include  account  names,  passwords,  and  the 
names  of  frequently  used  programs  and  files.  Other  important 
parameters  for  a NAM  oriented  NOS  might  be  machine  dependent 
rules  for  governing  the  user  interaction  scenarios  needed  to 
imitate  actual  user  input. 

Because  of  the  human  orientation  of  most  host  command 
languages  and  the  differences  between  the  languages  for  different 
hosts,  NAM  implementations  are  often  complex.  A NAM  stages 
requests  for  remote  systems  based  on  internally  held  parameters. 
Since  no  protocol  standardization  beyond  TELNET  and  FTP  is 
attempted  (or  feasible,  given  the  constraint  that  no  NOS  software 
can  exist  on  the  resource  bearing  hosts),  the  NAM  must  deal  with 
each  network  host  in  its  own  dialect.  Consequently,  integrating 
a new  host  type  into  a NAM  NOS  may  be  a non-trivial  task. 
Furthermore,  an  implementation  which  is  based  on  a 
non-standardized  user  level  protocol  cannot  adequately  provide 
uniform  or  sophisticated  handling  of  the  wide  variety  of  error 
situations  that  can  arise. 

The  major  asset  of  the  single  agent  or  NAM  NOS  approach  is 
that  it  can  provide  some  attractive  user  level  network  access 
capabilities  for  a relatively  low  implementation  cost  and  with  no 
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I9SS  of  the  autonomy  of  the  resource  bearing  hosts.  Indeed,  the 
resource  bearing  hosts  need  not  even  be  aware  that  they  are  part 
of  an  NOS. 

The  single  agent  or  NAM  approach  is  generally  adequate  to 
handle  the  bookkeeping  associated  with  gaining  access  to  a 
network  resource.  The  fact  that  the  implementation  must  be 
totally  within  the  accessing  machine  which  interacts  individually 
and  exclusively  with  other  network  sites  is  architecturally  very 
limited.  In  order  to  provide  a programming  interface  to  the  set 
of  network  resources,  or  to  support  the  kinds  of  user  level 
resource  sharing  commonly  provided  on  current  single  host 
computer  systems  (e.g.,  controlled  file  sharing) , a system 
architecture  with  NOS  agents  on  each  of  the  resource  bearing 
hosts  is  required. 

There  are  two  fundamental  changes  that  result  from  a switch 
to  the  distributed  agent  approach.  The  first  is  the  possibility 
for  a progr am-to-progr am  interface  between  the  distributed  NOS 
agents  on  the  constituent  systems.  This  interface  can  be 
designed  to  match  the  lequirements  of  the  NOS.  The  second  change 
is  the  possibility  of  supporting  richer  patterns  of  host 
interactions.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  have  a single 
designated  host  interact  individually  with  the  other  hosts. 
Resource  bearing  hosts  can  now  interact  with  each  other  to 
support  the  integrated  NOS  concept.  For  a single  agent  approach 
there  is  a single  point  of  control  where  it  is  convenient  (and 

i 
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necessary)  to  perforiu  the  ad  hoc  host  specific  translations 
required  by  the  absence  of  standardized  protocols.  The  fact  that 
the  distributed  agent  approach  no  longer  constrains  the 
implementation  to  a single  control  point  tends  to  diminish  the 
desirability  of  system  by  system  translation  techniques  since 
there  are  so  many  more  translations  potentially  required.  What 
is  needed  is  a uniform,  standard  networkwide  protocol  to  support 
resource  sharing.  The  same  arguments  which  motivated  the 
standardization  of  the  lower  level  communication  functions 
supported  by  the  host-to-host  and  TELNET  protocols  in  the  ARPANET 
also  motivate  higher  level  resource  sharing  protocols  for  tasks 
such  as  running  a program  and  accessing  remote  files. 

By  taking  the  step  of  providing  long  lived  server  processes 
(the  distributed  agents)  on  the  constituent  NOS  hosts,  we 
introduce  the  opportunity  of  establishing  protocols  to  coordinate 
their  actions.  A key  issue  for  such  a protocol  is  the  definition 
of  the  objects  or  resources  it  is  to  manipulate.  One  approach  is 
to  define  the  protocol  around  those  concepts  and  entities  which 
ate  common  to  most  computer  systems,  such  as  files,  processes  and 
job  execution.  A further  lefinement  would  be  to  recognize  at  the 
protocol  level  structure  within  files.  Regardless  of  the 
specific  details,  the  characteristics  of  the  protocols  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  resources  can  be  manipulated  across  host 
boundaries  and,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which  use  of  t*^e 
resources  can  be  integrated  within  the  NOS. 
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3.4  Implementation  Approaches:  MetaResour ces 

A homogeneous  environment  is  far  simpler  from  the  point  of 
view  of  selecting  an  appropriate  set  of  resources  and  attributes 
to  be  defined  within  the  NOS  protocols.  For  a homogeneous  system 
the  existing  abstract  machine  representations  for  the  individual 
resources  can  be  supported.  An  implementation  technique  well 
suited  for  a homogeneous  NOS  is  to  directly  use  the  local 
operating  system  software  to  support  remote  access  to  local 
resources.  This  maximizes  the  use  of  existing  support  software 
and  minimizes  NOS  development  effort. 

A heterogeneous  configuration  presents  the  problem  of 
determining  common  attributes  for  different  implementations  of 
similar  objects  to  permit  interchangeable  use  of  these  seemingly 
similar,  but  different,  resources.  An  approach  to  his  problem  is 
to  have  the  NOS  support  special  classes  of  resources  called 
meta-r e sour  ces , which  are  built  from  the  r esources  supported  by 
the  constituent  hosts.  All  instances  of  a particular 
meta-resource,  such  as  a file  in  an  NOS  file  system,  would  have  a 
defined  set  of  properties  in  common,  and  would  be  interchangeable 
to  the  level  addressed  by  the  networkwide  specification  of  the 
particular  meta-resource  class.  If  a meta- t esour ce  approach  is 
adopted  to  lessen  the  impact  of  incompatibilities  among  the 
constituent  hosts,  other  issues  arise.  The  meta-resources  will 
typically  have  different  properties  than  the  "local"  versions  of 
the  same  resource.  Should  the  NOS  provide  access  to  both  types 
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of  resource  separately?  The  desire  to  utilize  existing  software 
written  for  the  local  host  system  and  the  "local"  versions  of 
resources,  and  the  desire  for  a uniform  set  of  system  resources 
sometimes  conflict  in  these  areas.  The  technique  of  program 
encapsulation  (to  be  discussed  in  Section  4),  which  involves 
automatic  translation  from  one  set  of  resource  conventions  to 
another,  has  proven  to  be  a valuable  tool  for  achieving 
uniformity  while  supporting  existing  programs. 

Introducing  NOS  meta-resources  may  ultimately  have 
interesting  side  effects.  As  meta-resources  are  defined  which 
differ  more  and  more  from  the  existing  local  resources  one  might 
expect  new  software  to  be  developed  to  directly  manipulate  the 
meta-resources.  If  this  becomes  a trend  it  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  need  to  preserve  old  non-network  oriented  software.  Thus,  we 
may  rely  less  on  the  actual  properties  of  the  underlying  host 
systems  and  more  on  the  properties  provided  by  the  NOS  itself. 

As  more  of  the  application  programs  ate  supported  directly  by  the 
NOS  rather  than  directly  by  the  host  systems,  a more  integrated 
NOS  utility  evolves.  The  extreme  for  such  an  evolutionary 
development  would  be  a system  which  ultimately  is  unconstrained 
by  the  existing  host  operating  systems.  The  result  would  be  an 
NOS  quite  similar  to  one  developed  using  a base  level 
implementation.  If  this  point  is  ever  reached,  in  a sense  we 
will  have  come  full  circle. 
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3.5  General  System  Characteristics 

There  are  a number  of  design  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed  regardless  of  the  approach  chosen  for  NOS 
implementation.  Some  of  the  issues  represent  what  might  be 
considered  to  be  goals  for  many  types  of  NOSs.  Others  represent 
points  in  the  design  process  where  decisions  must  be  made  to 
better  match  the  NOS  to  a particular  environment  or  set  of 
requirements.  We  briefly  introduce  the  issues  and  explain  some 
of  the  consequences  of  various  approaches  to  them.  They  will 
also  be  discussed  in  Section  4 as  they  specifically  relate  to 
each  NOS  model. 

The  principal  goal  of  an  NOS  is  to  organize  a collection  of 
distributed  resources  under  the  control  of  a single,  integrated 
system.  Thus,  an  NOS  designer  must,  at  the  very  beginning, 
determine  how  these  resources  ate  to  be  portrayed  to  users  and  to 
programs.  A sound  principle  from  a human  engineering  point  of 
view  is  to  provide  a uniform  interface  to  similar  resources, 
regardless  of  the  actual  site  of  implementation.  Uniformity  may 
include  requirements  that  similar  resources  have  similar 
properties  as  well  as  similar  patterns  of  access.  For  example,  a 
user  should  be  able  to  copy  local  as  well  as  remote  files  within 
the  distributed  file  system  using  a common  command. 

Additionally,  if  programs  can  access  attributes  of  a file,  such 
as  its  date  of  creation,  the  principle  of  uniformity  suggests 
that  those  attributes  be  maintained  for  all  files  supported 
throughout  the  NOS. 
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For  a base  level  NOS  implementation,  such  uniformity  is  not 
difficult  to  achieve,  since  the  principal  paths  to  all  system 
resources  accessible  to  users  are,  in  fact,  implemented  as  part 
of  the  NOS  development  effort.  For  a homogeneous  meta-system  NOS 
uniformity  can  often  be  the  by  product  of  the  homogeneity.  Total 
uniformity  of  the  resources  within  a heterogeneous  meta-system 
NOS  is  not  achievable  in  general,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
desirable.  To  some  extent  heterogeneous  systems  are  attractive 
because  of  the  diversity  of  services  and  resources  available. 
Uniformity  of  access  is  still,  however,  much  needed  to  achieve  an 
integrated  facility.  A key  decision  then,  during  the  design  of 
the  system,  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  providing  or  enforcing 
uniformity,  or  alternatively,  determining  the  point  at  which  the 
local  host  operating  system  conventions  should  become  visible  at 
the  user  or  program  interface.  A designer  may  make  separate  and 
different  decisions  for  the  user  and  programming  interfaces 
depending  on  the  intended  use  of  the  system  and  the  perceived 
sophistication  of  the  various  user  populations. 

A design  issue  which  is  somewhat  related  to  uniform 
accessibility  is  the  degree  to  which  distributed  aspects  of  the 
architecture  should  be  visible  to  users  and  programs.  At  one 
extreme  is  complete  invisibility,  where  a user  need  not  be  aware 
of  network  operations  being  performed  on  his  behalf,  nor  is  he  able 
to  exercise  direct  control  over  the  use  of  distributed  resources. 

At  trie  other  extreme  is  complete  network  visibility  where  the 
user  is  aware  of  the  network  and  its  constituent  hosts,  and  must 
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directly  assert  control  over  the  selection  of  resources  to 
service  his  requests.  Clearly,  a system  which  does  not  provide  a 
uniform  interface  cannot  be  totally  transparent.  Not  can  a 
system  that  requites  that  explicit  physical  location  information 
be  provided  as  part  of  user  requests  be  totally  transparent. 

It  is  often  true  that  a large  degree  of  network  transparency 
is  desirable.  In  many  cases,  a user  is  unconcerned  with  the 
specific  combination  of  resources  required  to  support  his 
requests.  This  is  true  when  resource  location  is  not  a major 
factor  from  a functional  or  performance  viewpoint.  Indeed,  a 
goal  of  certain  types  of  NOSs  is  to  make  "optimal"  selections  of 
resources.  If  an  NOS  can  automatically  make  the  selection  to  a 
user's  sa t is f act  ion , then  the  level  of  detail  that  must  be 
mastered  to  use  the  NOS  in  an  effective  manner  is  greatly 
reduced.  However,  a number  of  factors  suggest  that,  at  least 
given  the  current  state  of  the  art,  a more  visible  approach  is 
often  appropriate.  In  currently  available  systems,  performance 
frequently  decreases  when  access  to  remote  resources  or  agents  is 
required.  Furthermore,  certain  NOS  operations  may  be  supported 
only  for  entities  which  reside  on  the  same  host.  When  these  or 
similar  factors  are  present,  the  most  appropriate  system  design 
may  be  to  provide  users  with  mechanisms  to  influence,  if  not 
specify,  resource  patterns.  In  many  cases  such  mechanisms  may  be 
used  at  the  user's  option.  A user  could  choose  to  use  them  or 
not  based  on  his  level  of  sophistication  and  his  desire  to  obtain 
optimal  performance.  When  resource  selection  patterns  are  not 
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specified  by  the  user,  the  system  would  employ  its  own  selection 
mechanisms,  which  may  be  adequate  in  many  situations. 

Performance  considerations  should  also  be  a factor  in 
determining  the  degree  to  which  one  should  attempt  to  build  a 
"reliable"  system.  Reliability  measures  are  expensive  in  terms 
of  the  system  resources  they  consume  and  can  have  an  appreciable 
impact  on  system  performance.  A system  designer  must  determine  ! 

the  amount  of  system  resource,  which  might  otherwise  be  used  to 
support  normal  system  operation,  to  be  allocated  to  mechanisms  I 

that  prevent,  detect,  and  recover  from  operational  malfunctions. 

In  mission  oriented  systems  the  reliability  requirement  is  often  i 

explicit  and  stated  in  terms  quite  removed  from  the  automation  of 
the  task.  With  general  purpose  systems  the  requirements  are 
frequently  less  rigid. 

The  degree  to  which  NOS  designs  should  take  advantage  of  the 
physical  distribution  of  the  hardware  resources  to  achieve 
reliable  operation  is  unclear.  For  example,  replication  of 
critical  system  data  bases  can  allow  continued  operation  in  the 
presence  of  localized  failures,  but  may  also  introduce  delays  for 
processes  using  the  data  due  to  the  synchronization  required  to 
correctly  maintain  the  data.  Before  selecting  reliability 
mechanisms  the  NOS  designer  needs  to  anticipate  the  critical 
system  resources  for  the  potential  user  community,  and  to 
determine  the  degree  of  reliability  required  by  the  users. 
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Performance  in  the  response  time  sense  is  not  the  only 
consideration  in  determining  the  level  of  effort  to  be  expended 
on  error  detection  and  recovery.  Even  when  reliability 
mechanisms  can  be  handled  in  a completely  parallel  fashion, 
thereby  minimizing  delay,  there  is  still  the  question  of  overall 
cost.  The  amount  of  extra  hardware  and  processing  capacity  that 
can  be  spent  for  reliability  mechanisms  is  a fundamental  system 
design  issue. 

Techniques  for  achieving  "reliable"  computing  facilities  are 
currently  a research  topic.  When  the  results  from  this  research 
ate  available,  the  NOS  designer  must  decide  which  techniques  are 
appropriate  for  various  aspects  of  the  system.  For  a general 
purpose  system  it  may  be  important  to  maintain  flexibility 
enabling  user  groups  to  select  various  parameters  among  the 
per f or mance/cost/r el iab il  ity  tradeoffs  in  order  to  configure  a 
system  tailored  to  their  needs.  Whether  more  than  one  such 
configuration  can  coexist  within  a single  NOS  is  an  interesting 
question . 


In  addition  to  the  general  design  issues  discussed  above, 
there  are  issues  concerning  the  implementation  of  an  NOS.  An 
interesting  and  important  one  concerns  the  placement  of  control 
functions  among  the  participating  hosts.  In  developing  a large 
computer  system,  a functional  decomposition  of  the  system  into 
smaller  units  is  almost  always  required.  The  distributed  nature 
of  an  NOS  adds  a new  dimension  to  the  decomposition  problem. 
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There  often  is  a great  deal  of  freedom  in  selecting  the  site  or 
sites  to  provide  a given  function  or  maintain  the  data  necessary 
to  support  the  function.  When  the  support  for  a function  is 
centralized,  the  impact  of  the  distributed  environment  is 
minimized  and  implementation  can  be  simple  and  straightforward. 
There  is  no  confusion  about  where  to  obtain  the  function;  there 
need  not  be  implementation  efforts  for  different  host  types;  no 
synchronization  needs  to  occur;  and  uniformity  is  easy  to 
achieve . 

Two  potential  drawbacks  to  a centralized  approach  are:  the 
system  is  vulnerable  to  failures  of  the  site  supporting  the 
centralized  control  function;  and  the  possibility  of  degraded 
performance  exists  because  of  the  potential  bottleneck 
represented  by  the  single  implementation  and  because  of  the 
necessity  for  interhost  communication  each  time  the  function  is 
needed.  The  vulnerability  and  bottleneck  problems  can  be 
partially  reduced  by  replicating  the  function  at  an  appropriate 
subset  of  the  interconnected  sites.  We  shall  call  such  a 
configuration  logically  centralized  but  physically  distributed. 
Such  a configuration  may  be  either  easy  or  extremely  difficult  to 
implement,  depending  upon  the  interhost  synchronization  needed  to 
correctly  support  the  function,  and  the  number  of  implementations 
for  different  hosts  that  are  required.  Whenever  logical 
centralization  is  used,  it  is  done  so  at  the  expense  of  host 
autonomy  with  regard  to  the  particular  control  function. 
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An  alternative  to  logically  centralized  control  is 
distributed  control.  For  distributed  control  each  entity  needing 
a control  function  has  its  own  implementation  of  the  function. 
Typically  the  control  module  at  a host  cooperates  with  similar 
control  modules  at  other  hosts  to  accomplish  the  control 
function.  The  amount  of  interhost  cooperation  required  depends 
upon  the  particular  function  and  the  details  of  the 
implementation,  and  can  range  from  none  to  a large  amount. 
Distributed  control  provides  a means  for  breaking  the  dependence 
of  one  host  on  another,  and  additionally  can  result  in 
performance  improvements  because  of  the  local  implementation. 
However,  unless  care  is  taken  in  employing  distributed  control, 
the  costs  in  designing  (one  time  cost) , implementing  {one  time 
cost)  and  operating  (continuous  cost)  an  NOS  system  based  on 
distributed  control  may  be  significantly  greater  than  those  for 
one  based  on  centralized  control.  Thus,  the  system  designer  must 
decide  which  system  functions  are  most  appropriate  foi 
distribution  and  which  should  be  centralized.  Distributed 
control  mechanisms  are  topics  of  cui t ent  research.  Greater 
understanding  of  them  is  requited  before  they  can  be  routinely 
used  as  the  basis  for  an  operational  NOS. 

In  addition  to  NOS  design  characteristics  which  tend  to 
support  an  integrated  view  of  the  distributed  system  components, 
there  are  operational  and  administrative  factors  which  may 
simplify  use  and  maintenance  of  the  system.  The  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  centralizing  network  monitoring  and  maintenance 
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functions  have  already  been  demonstrated  [73].  It  is  important 
for  the  operational  success  of  the  NOS  concept  to  minimize  the 
administrative  requirements  for  utilizing  the  distributed 
resources.  A centralized  administration  for  an  NOS  can 
potentially  provide  far  more  effective  user  support  than  can  an 
organization  which  distributes  administrative  responsibility  in  a 
way  that  requires  each  host  to  individually  manage  its  own 
resources.  A centralized  administration  to  support  account 
establishment,  billing,  and  programmer  and  software  assistance 
can  contribute  to  the  overall  image  of  an  NOS  as  an  integrated 
information  processing  utility.  However,  in  certain  environments 
it  may  not  be  feasible  to  support  this  type  of  centralized 
management.  The  current  ARPANET  environment  seems  to  be  an 
example  here.  In  these  cases  there  is  a need  for  increased  user 
sophistication  to  handle  the  administrative  non-transparency  of 
the  network  host  configurations. 

3.6  Design  Issues:  Resource  Characteristics 

In  this  section  we  focus  on  some  of  the  design  issues  which 
relate  to  the  major  classes  of  NOS  resources.  For  purposes  of 
discussion,  we  shall  divide  the  resources  into  three  categories: 
files,  processes  and  devices.  This  division  derives  from  the 
conventional  view  of  the  role  of  a programming  system  as  that  of 
supporting  programs  executing  as  processes  against  data  stored  in 
files  and  accessible  via  devices.  This  simple  model  of 
programming  activity  appears  well  suited  to  the  meta-system  NOS. 
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Additionally,  the  issues  regarding  the  functional  appearance  of 
these  resources  apply  equally  to  many  possible  base  level  NOS 
approaches.  In  such  systems  individual  host  files,  processes  and 
devices,  along  with  any  necessary  extensions,  form  the  building 
blocks  for  the  NOS. 

3.6.1  Files  as  Network  Resources 

All  but  the  most  primitive  NOS  designs  incorporate  a unified 
facility  for  storing  and  retrieving  data  objects;  that  is,  a 
networkwide  distributed  file  system.  The  scheme  for  naming  the 
stored  objects  is  an  important  design  issue  for  a distributed 
file  system.  A number  of  questions  must  be  answered.  Should 
users'  names  for  objects  be  based  on  the  object's  physical 
location,  or  should  there  be  a logical  name  space?  Does  a 
logical  relationship  among  files  also  necessarily  imply  a 
physical  relationship  among  their  locations?  Clearly,  naming 
conventions  for  a system  which  makes  its  distribution  invisible 
cannot  include  physical  location.  If  network  host  specification 
is  not  part  of  the  user  supplied  name,  the  system  must  locate  the 
object.  Catalogue  data  must  be  maintained  to  support  the 
filename  look  up.  The  NOS  models  described  (RSEXEC,  NSW,  and 
ELAN/PC-ELAN)  take  somewhat  different  approaches  to  file  naming 
and  the  maintenance  of  catalogue  data. 

File  data  can  be  physically  transported  among  the 
constituent  NOS  hosts.  Heterogeneous  systems  which  support  such 
movement  must  address  the  problem  of  data  translation  in  order  to 
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make  the  data  usable  on  different  hosts.  There  are  degrees  to 
which  the  file  translation  problem  can  be  addressed;  the  more 
intensive  efforts  attempt  to  support  a greater  degree  of  file 
interchangeability  among  the  hosts.  Related  issues  concern  the 
granularity  of  reference  (size  of  the  accessible  storage  object) 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  NOS  develops  support  for  sub-file 
structure.  The  issues  relating  to  sub-file  access  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  report  but  are  outlined  briefly  in  a previous  study 
[24].  For  the  file  system  models  presented  in  this  report,  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  logical  and  physical  structure  that  make  up 
the  distributed  file  system,  and  the  mechanics  of  handling  file 
access . 

A network  orientation  also  adds  two  new  dimensions  to  file 
system  development.  First,  some  conventional  notions  of  file 
sharing  may  need  reexamination  due  to  the  physically  distributed 
nature  of  the  accessing  agents.  Second,  the  physical 
d isti  ir>ut ion  can  support  and  indeed  may  mandate  multiple  images 
of  critical  data  items  for  reliable  and  expedient  access.  Both 
issues  are  discussed,  as  appropriate,  within  the  context  of  the 
individual  models. 

3.6.2  Programs  as  Network  Resources 

A similar  set  of  issues  relate  to  the  execution  of  programs 
as  processes  in  an  NOS.  Important  questions  here  include  the 
following.  How  are  these  processes  to  be  named?  Must  the  user 
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be  the  source  of  all  job  execution  and  process  creation  requests, 
or  can  he  have  programs  spawn  other  processes  to  execute 
other  programs?  What  is  the  logical  relationship  among 
processes?  How  does  physical  location  impact  that  relationship? 
Who  or  what  (the  user  or  some  module  of  the  NOS)  selects  the 
location  for  process  execution  and  on  what  basis?  Is  process 
location  fixed  after  the  process  is  created,  or  may  processes 
migrate?  What  is  the  control  structure  between  distributed 
processes,  and  how  is  it  supported?  If  the  NOS  does  not  provide 
application  program  support  for  dynamic  process  creation  and 
interprocess  communication,  are  there  mechanisms  outside  of  the 
NOS  for  easily  accomplishing  these  functions?  What,  if  any,  are 
the  relationships  between  an  NOS  process  and  processes  within  the 
constituent  host  operating  systems? 

Some  NOS  systems  may  support  the  concept  of  network  oriented 
processes  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  used  within  the 
implementation  of  the  NOS  itself.  Others  may  be  more  ambitious 
and  attempt  to  support  a network  process  structure  at  the 
application  level.  Facilities  for  supporting  network  oriented 
processes  are  now  only  in  the  experimental  stages.  A key  problem 
is  defining  a job  structure  which  has  widespread  utility  and 
which  can  be  efficiently  implemented.  Some  of  the  models  to  be 
discussed  address  this  problem  to  varying  degrees. 
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3.6.3  Devices  as  Network  Resources 

Special  hardware  devices  usually  are  an  important  part  of  a 
large  scale  computer  utility.  The  same  can  be  expected  to  be 
true  for  an  NOS  which  additionally  introduces  the  possibility  of 
sharing  expensive  or  underutilized  hardware  devices  among  physically 
distributed  users.  Indeed,  convenient  access  to  such  devices  can 
be  a major  motivation  for  building  an  NOS. 

Some  devices,  such  as  line  printers,  may  have  a number  of 
instances  within  the  facility.  However,  because  of  the 
importance  to  the  user  of  their  physical  proximity,  not  all  of 
these  devices  may  be  equally  usable.  Therefore,  a user  needs  the 
ability  to  force  the  use  of  a particular  convenient  device.  The 
system  can  often  arrive  at  an  appropriate  selection  based  on 
information  it  maintains  about  the  user  and  the  nature  of  the 
device.  However,  to  achieve  a greater  degree  of  flexibility, 
system  support  for  user  controllable  factors  which  influence  the 
resource  selection  decision  are  often  appropriate,  provided  they 
are  compatible  with  the  desired  degree  of  network  transparency 
for  the  overall  NOS. 

Except  for  some  ad  hoc  attempts  to  support  specific  devices 
within  specific  system  contexts,  the  issue  of  uniform  handling 
for  remote  devices  has  received  little  attention  by  NOS 
researchers.  A major  problem  is  providing  uniform  access  paths 
to  the  various  device  types  and  instances.  Should  device  access 
be  through  "virtual"  devices  for  which  the  NOS  assumes 
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responsibility  for  mapping  between  virtual  and  physical  device 
characteristics?  Or  alternatively,  should  access  to  a remote 
device  be  supported  by  a direct  communication  path  from  the 
accessing  process  to  the  actual  software  "driver"  for  the  device 
on  the  host  that  supports  it?  Other  approaches  are  also 
possible.  Questions  relating  to  devices  have  only  been 
superficially  addressed  in  the  context  of  existing  NOS  models, 
and  are  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  abstract. 

3.6.4  Network  Access  Control  and  Resource  Allocation 

The  issues  surrounding  NOS  resources,  as  discussed  above, 
cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the  related  issues  of  access 
control  and  resource  management.  Below  we  list  some  key 
questions  in  these  areas  which  should  be  asked  when  classifying 
an  NOS  design. 

Regarding  the  approach  to  access  control:  is  there  a 
single,  unified  mechanism,  or  are  there  multiple  mechanisms  based 
on  those  already  present  in  the  individual  host  operating 
systems?  Is  there  systemwide  uniformity  to  the  types  of 
resources  to  which  access  is  controlled  and  to  the  modes  of 
access  permitted?  An  important  part  of  any  access  control  system 
is  authentication.  For  NOS  access  control,  what  entities  are 
authenticated,  and  who  performs  the  authentication?  How  often 
must  the  authentication  take  place  (e.g.,  once  per  session,  for 
each  request) , and  how  are  previously  authenticated  entities 
ident  i f ied  . 
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Regarding  resource  management,  an  important  question  is  who 
makes  the  resource  selection;  the  user,  the  system,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two?  Different  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
handling  resource  management  within  an  NOS  can  be  further 
characterized  by  the  information  that  contributes  to  the 
selection  process.  Is  it  a dynamic  decision  based,  perhaps,  on 
current  network  conditions,  or  is  it  a static  one  based,  perhaps, 
on  information  in  a user  profile?  Another  issue  of  interest  is 
the  level  of  NOS  resource  management.  At  what  point  does  the  NOS 
relinquish  control  to  the  local  host  mechanisms  for  resource 
management? 

3.7  Summary 

The  issues  raised  in  this  section  have  tried  to  set  a 
framework  for  assessing  various  characteristics  of  the  NOS  models 
described  in  Section  4.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  systems  to  be 
described  address  all  of  the  issues.  These  issues  will  also 
provide  a framework  within  which  the  NOS  system  models  can  be 
compared  and  contrasted  in  terms  of  the  functionality  they 
support  and  the  techniques  used  to  implement  them. 
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4.  NOS  Models  - Functional  Description 


This  section  describes  the  NOS  models  investigated  as  part 
of  this  study.  The  models  vary  in  sophistication.  We  believe 
each  is  well  suited  for  some  situation  or  set  of  constraints. 
Some  of  the  system  models  described  were  developed  as  part  of 
this  study.  For  others,  the  systems  were  developed  elsewhere, 
but  their  NOS  models  were  developed  as  part  of  the  study.  All 
but  the  first  system  described  represent  attempts  at  "total"  NOS 
systems  in  the  sense  that  they  include  both  command  language 
interpreters  and  program  execution  environments. 


The  NOS  models  are  presented  in  order  of  increasing 
sophistication.  The  models  to  be  described  ate: 

- Automated  TELNET  and  FTP  (ATF) . 

This  model  was  developed  as  part  of  the  study.  As  the  name 
suggests,  ATF  is  a system  that  automates  the  procedures 
required  to  gain  terminal  access  to  remote  systems  and  to 
move  files  between  systems. 

- Resource  Sharing  Executive  (RSEXEC). 

RSEXEC  is  an  existing  NOS  system  developed  by  BBN.  It  is 
primarily  a homogeneous  system  for  the  PDP-10  hosts  on  the 
ARPANET  which  run  under  TENEX  or  TOPS-20.  RSEXEC  supports  a 
distributed  file  system  at  the  command  language  level  and  at 
the  program  execution  level. 

- National  Software  Works  (NSW). 

The  NSW  is  an  existing  system  being  developed  by  a team  of 
contractors  which  includes  BBN.  NSW  is  an  operating  system 
for  a heterogeneous  collection  of  hosts.  It  implements  a 
distributed  file  system,  and  provides  a sophisticated 
command  language  interpreter  and  a network  program  execution 
env ir onment . 
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- ELAN. 

ELAN  is  an  NOS  model  developed  as  part  of  this  study.  It  is 
designed  for  heterogeneous  collections  of  hosts.  The  ELAN 
design  is  based  in  part  upon  experiences  with  the  RSEXEC  and 
NSW  systems,  and  it  addresses  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
those  systems. 

- PC-ELAN. 

PC-ELAN  was  developed  as  part  of  this  study.  It  extends  the 
ELAN  NOS  design  to  support  personal  computers.  It  addresses 
the  problem  of  integrating  personal  computers  into  an  NOS. 


Before  describing  these  models  in  detail,  we  state  below 
some  assumptions  we  have  made  regarding  the  environment  in  which 
these  systems  would  operate.  These  assumptions  serve  to 
constrain  the  type  of  NOS  system  under  consideration. 

- Network. 

We  assume  that  a wide  variety  of  host  types  are  connected  by 
a general  purpose  computer  network.  For  our  purpose  the 
underlying  communication  discipline  used,  e.g.,  packet 
switching  or  circuit  switching,  is  not  important.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  be  more  specific  about  network 
characteristics,  we  shall  use  the  ARPANET  as  our  model. 

- Hosts. 

A heterogeneous  collection  of  hosts  is  assumed.  For  some 
host  types  there  may  be  more  than  a single  instance.  There 
is  a large  investment  in  existing  host  hardware.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  hardware  can  not  be  extensively  modified 
(enhanced  or  replaced)  to  support  an  NOS.  The  existing  host 
ha5;dware  must  be  part  of  the  NOS. 

- Host  Software. 

There  is  a large  investment  in  host  software.  This 
investment  is  both  at  the  application  level  and  the  system 
level.  Little  modification  to  host  operating  system 
software  is  permitted.  Any  modification  that  occurs  must  be 
as  additions  to,  rather  than  changes  or  removal  of, 
functionality.  There  ate  two  reasons  for  this;  because  of 
the  large  number  of  host  types  and  the  effort  required  to 
develop  a host  operating  system,  it  is  infeasible  to  develop 
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new  operating  systems  for  all  the  hosts  in  order  to  support 
NOS  activity;  it  is  important  that  application  software 
continue  to  be  able  to  execute  - any  changes  to  the  abstract 
machine  seen  by  application  software  must  be  upward 
compatible. 

- Users  and  Applications. 

An  NOS  must  support  general  purpose  computing  and  a wide 
range  of  applications.  It  must  support  turn  key  users  and 
application  programmers,  as  well  as  system  programmers  for 
the  constituent  host  operating  systems.  It  is  desirable  for 
applications  to  make  use  of  the  distributed  resources.  In 
addition  to  allowing  a user  to  run  programs  on  different 
hosts,  the  NOS  should  support  scenarios  for  which  the  input 
to  one  program  is  the  output  from  another.  Thus,  the  NOS 
must  support  the  movement  of  files  from  host  to  host,  either 
at  the  explicit  request  of  a user  or  his  program,  or 
implicitly  as  the  result  of  a data  reference  operation  by 
the  user  or  his  program.  In  addition,  some  sophisticated 
applications  may  be  multi-computer  themselves.  Therefore, 
the  NOS  should  support  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
distributed  user  processes. 

- Host-to-Host  Communication. 

Inteihost  communication  is  significantly  mote  costly  than 
intiahost  communication  in  terms  of  delay  and  the 
computational  resources  required  to  support  it. 

Consequently,  interhost  communication  is  likely  to  be  a 
performance  bottleneck  for  an  NOS.  Users  are  likely  to  see 
significantly  different  responsiveness  characteristics  for 
seemingly  similar  activities  when  some  involve  extensive 
host-to-host  communication  and  others  do  not. 
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4.1  A System  for  Automated  TELNET  and  FTP  ‘ 

4.1.1  ATF  System  Objectives 

This  section  describes  a relatively  modest  system,  but  one 
which  we  believe  can  be  used  quite  effectively  by  sophisticated 
users.  The  design  of  this  system  had  three  principal 
constraints : 

- Its  implementation  must  require  only  a modest  effort. 

- It  is  not  permissible  to  modify  the  resource  bearing  hosts 

in  any  way. 

- The  hosts  must  maintain  a high  degree  of  autonomy. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  constituent  resource  bearing  hosts 
rmplement  the  TELNET  [1)  and  FTP  [3)  protocols.  That  is,  TELNET 
and  FTP  server  processes  reside  on  all  of  the  hosts.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  remotely  login  to  each  host,  and  to  move  files  to 
and  from  each  host. 

The  system  to  be  desci ibed  is  a system  for  automated  TELNET 
and  FTP  (ATF).  It  performs  many  of  the  routine  actions  users 
must  normally  perform  to  initiate  processes  on  remote  hosts  and 
to  move  files  from  one  host  to  another.  By  automating  these 
actions  an  ATF  system  eliminates  much  of  the  tedium  and  many  of 
the  chances  for  error  that  normally  occur  in  accessing  remote 
network  resources. 

We  believe  that  ATF  systems  are  best  suited  for  relatively 
sophisticated  users.  For  such  users,  we  believe  that  an  ATF 
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system,  while  it  does  not  substantially  change  the  nature  or 
power  of  the  services  available  on  the  resource  bearing  hosts, 
does  make  them  significantly  easier  to  access  and  to  use. 

4.1.2  ATF  System  Features 

In  its  simplest  realization  an  ATF  system  would  provide  two 
functions:  a job  initiating  function  which  would  enable  a user 

to  start  a task  running  on  a specified  host;  and  a file  movement 
function  which  would  enable  a user  to  move  a file  from  a 
specified  file  storage  area  on  one  host  to  another  specified 
storage  area  on  another  host.  To  be  mote  specific,  we  shall  call 
these  two  functions  START-JOB  and  MOVE-FILE. 

Both  functions  would  be  automated  rn  the  sense  that  the  user 
would  need  to  specify  foi  START -JOB  only  the  host  for  the  desired 
job,  and  for  MOVE-FILE  only  the  names  of  the  source  and 
destination  files.  The  ATF  system  would  perform  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  accomplrsh  the  requested  actions  including: 
connecting  to  and  communicating  with  TELNET  or  FTP  server 
processes  on  the  remote  hosts,  supplying  the  necessary  access 
control  information,  initiating  file  transfers,  and  so  forth. 

To  support  these  actions  the  ATF  system  would  maintain 
information  about  each  user,  such  as  a login  name,  password  and 
account  necessary  to  access  each  host  he  commonly  uses.  This  and 
perhaps  other  information  about  the  user,  such  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  terminal  he  commonly  uses  or  the  name  of  a 
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program  to  be  run  at  a given  host  each  time  a job  is  initiated 

there,  would  be  maintained  by  the  ATF  system  in  a user  profile.  ^ 

The  information  in  a user's  profile  must  be  supplied  by  the 
user.  However,  after  he  has  provided  it,  he  need  not  re-supply 
it  each  time  ATF  needs  it.  To  acquire  this  information,  an  ATF 
system  could  either  provide  a profile  editing  function,  which 
could  be  used  to  enter  information  into  a user's  profile;  or  it 
could  interrogate  the  user  if  the  information  required  to  satisfy 
a START-JOB  or  MOVE-FILE  command  was  not  already  in  the  profile; 
oi  it  could  do  both.  To  be  specific,  we  shall  assume  a profile 
editing  function  which  the  user  can  invoke  via  a command  called 
EDIT-PROFILE, 

During  the  course  of  a session  with  an  ATF  system  a user 
would  typically  initiate  and  terminate  several  remote  jobs,  and 
might  wish  to  have  several  jobs  active  simultaneously.  To  allow 

this,  ATF  must  be  capable  of  simultaneously  supporting  multiple  ! 

TELNET  connections.  In  addition,  to  permit  the  user  to 

distinguish  among  these  jobs,  ATF  associates  a name  supplied  by 

the  user  with  each,  and  provides  means  for  the  user  to  switch  his 

attention  among  them.  To  be  specific,  we  shall  assume  an  ATF 

command  called  USE  which  can  be  invoked  when  a user  wants  to  | 

direct  his  attention  to  a specified  job,  and  a special  control  I 

character  (CONTROL-Z)  which  can  be  used  to  remove  his  attention  I 

from  the  current  job  and  redirect  it  to  the  ATF  command 

interpreter.  ; 

i 

I 
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To  explain  the  operation  of  an  ATF  system  in  more  detail  we 
shall  describe  the  actions  it  would  take  to  satisfy  a typical 
sequence  of  user  commands.  To  do  so,  we  shall  use  a hypothetical 
ATF  command  language. 

The  commands  for  this  language  are  as  follows.  Commands  are 
entered  by  typing  the  command  name,  followed  by  command 
parameters  (if  any),  and  terminated  by  a <car r iage-retur n> . 
Optional  parameters  may  be  specified  by  "subcommands";  to  enter 
subcommand  mode  the  command  line  is  terminated  by  the  sequence 
<comma><car r iage-retur n> , rather  than  by  a single 
<car r iage-return> . The  character  is  used  as  a prompt 

character  by  the  ATF  command  interpreter  to  signal  that  it  is 
ready  to  accept  a user  command,  and  the  two  character  sequence 
" — " is  the  subcommand  prompt  which  indicates  that  the  ATF 
command  interpreter  is  ready  to  accept  a subcommand.  A “real" 

ATF  command  language  would  support  additional  features  such  as 
line  editing,  command  recognition  and  completion,  and  on-line 
help.  Since  such  features  ate  unimportant  to  discuss  the  ATF 
concept,  we  leave  them  unspecified  in  our  hypothetical  command 
language.  However,  we  would  expect  an  impj.ementat ion  of  an  ATF  > 
system  to  support  such  functions.  In  the  examples  that  follow, 
user  input  will  be  underlined  to  distinguish  it  from  system 
response.  In  addition,  certain  "noise  words"  which  would  not 
necessarily  be  part  of  the  user-system  dialogue  are  included  to 
assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  interactions;  these  noise 
words  are  parenthesized. 
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The  sequence  of  commands  to  be  described  are  ones  a 
hypothetical  programmer  might  use  as  part  of  a debugging  session. 
We  assume  that  he  needs  to  modify  a COBOL  source  program  called 
TEST  stored  at  host  A,  and  then  to  compile  the  program  using  an 
optimizing  COBOL  compiler  that  runs  on  host  B,  and  finally  to 
load  the  resulting  object  module  with  other  object  modules 
created  by  other  programmers  that  are  stored  on  host  C.  We  shall 
assume  that  his  user  profile  already  includes  information  for 
hosts  A and  C,  but  that  it  does  not  yet  include  the  necessary 
information  for  host  B.  The  programmer's  name  is  Smith. 

After  invoking  the  ATF  system,  the  user  could  initiate  his 
editing  activity  by  the  command: 

-START -JOB  (named)  ^ (at  host)  A 
Job  J1  successfully  started  at  host  A 

To  start  job  J1  ATF  would  establish  a connection  with  the  TELNET 
server  process  at  host  A.  It  would  read  Smith's  profile  to 
obtain  his  login  name,  password  and  account  for  host  A,  and  then 
it  would  send  them  as  part  of  the  login  command  appropriate  for 
host  A. 

At  this  point  the  user  is  free  to  issue  other  ATF  commands. 
To  do  his  editing  he  would  type: 
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-USE  (job)  J1 
eRUN  EDITOR 

Input  File:  TEST. COBOL 
. (usei  edits  file) 
Output  File:  TEST. COBOL 
<CONTROL-Z> 


The  USE  command  instructs  ATF  to  direct  subsequent  user  terminal 
input  to  job  J1  at  host  A.  The  lines  that  follow  it  are  the 
user's  interactions  with  the  text  editor  at  host  A.  These 
interactions  follow  the  conventions  of  host  A and  the  particular 
text  editor  being  used.  The  character  "0"  is  host  A's  prompt 
character.  The  <CONTROL-Z>  redirects  the  user's  input  from  job 
J1  to  the  ATF  command  interpreter. 


Before  Smith  can  compile  his  program  at  host  B he  must 
augment  his  profile.  The  following  interactions  modify  the 
profile; 

-EDIT-PROFILE 
*ADD-ENTRY 
Host:  B 

Login  Name:  RSmith 
Account;  127 
Password : WXYZ 

RSmith  at  host  B,  account  127  added  to  your  profile. 
*PRINT-PROFILE 

Smith  at  host  A,  account  10530 
RSmith  at  host  B,  account  127 
RTS  at  host  C,  account  11320 
PROJECT-1  at  host  C,  account  220100 
*QUIT 
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Here  is  the  prompt  character  used  by  the  profile  editor.  The 

ADD-ENTRY  function  is  used  to  supply  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  ATF  to  initiate  tasks  for  him  at  host  B.  Smith  also 
prints  his  profile.  As  a result  of  the  addition  made,  the 
profile  contains  four  entries,  two  of  which  are  for  host  C. 

To  compile  the  program  the  user  would  issue  the  following 
sequence  of  commands: 

-MOVE-FILE  (file)  TEST. COBOL  (from)  A (to)  B 
TEST. COBOL  moved  to  host  B 
-START -JOB  (named)  ^ (at  host)  B , 

— RUN  (program)  COBOL 

Job  J2,  Program  COBOL  successfully  started  at  host  B 
-USE  (job)  ^ 

Input  File:  TEST. COBOL 
Output  File:  TEST. OBJECT 
Compilation  completed 
No  Errors  Detected 

<CONTROL-Z> 

To  satisfy  the  MOVE-FILE  command  ATF  must  establish  communication 
with  FTP  server  processes  at  hosts  A and  B.  In  addition,  ATF 
must  determine  the  "complete"  names  for  both  source  and 
destination  files.  ATF  can  notice  that  the  user  profile  contains 
only  a single  login  name  for  hosts  A and  B,  from  which  it  can 
assume  that  the  source  file  resides  in  the  Smith  directory  at 
host  A and  that  the  intended  destination  for  the  file  is  the 
RSmith  directory  at  host  B,  and  furthermore  that  the  use  wishes 
the  file  copy  at  host  B to  retain  the  name  TEST. COBOL.  If  the 
user  wanted  to  move  a file  from  a different  source  directory,  or 
to  a different  destination  directory,  or  to  have  a different  name 
for  the  destination  file,  he  could  use  subcommands  to  so  instruct 


ATF. 
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A subcommand  is  supplied  as  part  of  the  START-JOB  to 
instruct  ATF  to  start  the  COBOL  compiler  at  host  B.  After  ATF 
creates  the  J2  job  for  the  user  it  sends  the  appropriate  host  B 
command  to  run  the  COBOL  compiler.  The  character  is  host  B's 

prompt  character.  After  the  compilation  is  completed  the  user 
returns  to  the  ATF  command  interpreter.  If  the  user  had  had 
other  tasks  to  do  during  the  compilation  at  host  B,  he  could  have 
redirected  his  attention  back  to  ATF  and  from  there  to  the  other  j 

tasks. 

Finally,  to  move  the  compiled  program  to  host  C,  the  user 
might  use  the  command: 

-MOVE-FILE  (file)  TEST. OBJECT  (from)  B (to)  C , 

— DESTINATION-FILE-DI RECTORY  PROJECT-1 
— DESTINATION-FILE-NAME  LOADMODULES >TEST . RELOCATABLE 
— delete -SOURCE -FILE 

Since  the  user  profile  contains  two  login  names  for  host  C,  the 
user  instructs  ATF  that  the  file  should  be  moved  into  the 
directory  associated  with  PROJECT-1.  A sophisticated  ATF  system 
might  allow  a user  to  distinguish  between  "primary"  and 
"secondary"  file  directories  for  various  hosts  in  his  profile  and 
would  select  the  primary  directory  as  a default  in  file  movement 
operations.  In  addition  it  might  enable  the  user  to  specify  for 
the  duration  of  a session,  or  until  re-specified,  a default 
directory  for  file  movements  involving  a particular  host.  The 
second  and  third  subcommands  instruct  ATF  that  the  destination 
file  is  to  be  named  LOADMODULES >TEST . RELOCATABLE  rather  than 
TEST. OBJECT,  and  that  after  it  has  been  moved,  the  source  file 
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should  be  deleted.  Notice  that  the  file  name  syntax  for  hosts  B 
and  C differ.  The  user  must  deal  with  these  differences  himself. 
As  with  the  previous  MOVE-FILE  command,  ATF  supplies  FTP  protocol 
commands  to  FTP  server  processes  at  the  appropriate  hosts  to 
accomplish  the  file  movement  and  subsequent  deletion. 


The  above  discussion  has  served  to  illustrate  the  features  a 
rudimentary  ATF  system  might  provide  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  be  used.  To  summarize,  the  basic  characteristics  of  an  ATF 
system  ate: 

- User  specific  information  needed  to  automate  TELNET  and  FTP, 
such  as  login  names  and  passwords,  is  acquired  by  ATF  and 
maintained  in  a user  profile. 

- The  user  manually  initiates  all  job  start  up  (TELNET)  and 
file  movement  (FTP)  operations  specifying  the  appropriate 
host  and  file  names. 

- ATF  derives  the  name  and  password  parameters  appropriate  for 
the  specified  hosts  from  the  user  profile,  and  for  FTP 
operations,  possibly  the  complete  names  of  the  files. 

- ATF  performs  all  the  network  access,  login,  process 
initiation,  and  FTP  operations  required  to  accomplish  job 
start  up  and  file  movement. 


There  are  a number  of  ways  a rudimentary  ATF  system  might  be 
made  more  sophisticated  to  provide  a higher  level  of  service  to 
its  users.  These  include: 

- Implementation  of  additional  file  operations. 


The  ATF  system  described  above  supports  only  file  movement. 
Users  typically  require  other  file  maintenance  operations, 
such  as  the  ability  to  rename,  copy,  append  and  delete 
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files.  For  the  ATF  system  described,  to  delete  a file  at  a 

remote  site  the  user  would  have  to  start  a job  at  the  site 

and  then  deal  directly  with  the  command  language  interpreter 

at  that  site  to  delete  the  file.  For  example: 

-START-JOB  (named)  A (at  host)  B_ 

Job  A started  at  host  B 
-USE  (job)  A 

gPELETE  C. D 
gLOGOUT 

<CONTROL-Z> 

-TERMINATE  (job)  A 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  extend  our  ATF  system  to 

support  routine  file  maintenance  operations.  For  example 

ATF  could  support  a DELETE  operation: 

-DELETE  (file)  (at  host)  B 

File  C.D  at  Host  B deleted 

As  in  the  case  of  file  movement,  ATF  would  interact  with  the 
FTP  server  process  at  host  B to  accomplish  the  deletion, 
obtaining  the  necessary  access  control  data  for  host  B from 
the  user's  profile.  ATF  operations  for  rename,  copy,  append 
and  so  forth  could  be  defined  and  supported  in  a similar 
fashion . 

- Background  ATF  actions. 

For  the  system  described  above,  all  ATF  operations  occur  in 
the  "foreground"  in  the  sense  that  every  opeiation  occurs 
while  the  user  waits.  Thus,  the  user  is  prevented  from 
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performing  other  operations  until  the  current  one  completes. 
This  could  be  quite  annoying  to  a user  when  it  takes  minutes 
or  tens  of  minutes  for  the  operation  to  complete.  Such 
delays  are  not  uncommon,  depending  upon  the  operation  and 
load  conditions  for  the  network  and  for  the  hosts  involved. 
Since  none  of  the  ATF  operations  require  any  user 
interaction  after  they  are  initiated,  they  could  be 
performed  in  the  "background",  freeing  the  user  to  do  other 
things  while  they  proceed.  For  example,  when  MOVE-FILE  is 

invoked  to  initiate  a file  movement,  ATF  could  return 

\ 

control  immediately  to  the  user  and  be  ready  to  accept 
another  command,  informing  him  that  the  file  transfer  was 
underway.  ATF  could  either  inform  the  user  when  the 
transfer  was  completed,  or  provide  commands  enabling  the 
user  to  query  the  status  of  the  transfer,  or  both.  The 
ability  to  support  background  operations  is,  of  course,  most 
beneficial  for  longer  operations  such  as  the  movement  of 
large  files.  However,  it  is  also  useful  for  job  start  up 
operations  and  shorter  file  transfers  which  can  take  up  to 
several  minutes  when  host  loads  are  high. 

- Persistence  in  operations. 

For  the  ATF  systems  described  so  far,  should  one  of  the 
hosts  necessary  to  complete  an  operation  be  inaccessible 
when  the  operation  is  initiated  (due  to  network  or  host 
failure),  the  operation  would  fail.  An  ATF  system  which 
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showed  persistence  in  such  cases  could  provide  users  a 
significantly  higher  level  of  service  in  such  cases.  There 
are  several  ways  persistence  could  be  incorporated  into  an 
ATF  system.  The  system  could,  at  a user's  instruction, 
continuously  monitor  the  status  of  an  inaccessible  remote 
host  and  notify  him  when  the  host  became  available.  At  that 
time  the  user  could  re-initiate  the  failed  operation. 

Another  approach  would  be  for  ATF  to  take  responsibility  for 
completing  operations  initiated  by  a user  even  if  the 
necessary  hosts  were  inaccessible  when  they  are  initiated. 

As  above,  ATF  would  persistently  monitor  the  status  of  the 
required  hosts,  and  when  they  became  available,  it  would 
perform  the  operation.  An  even  more  sophisticated  system 
would  continue  in  its  persistence  even  after  the  user  had 
terminated  his  ATF  session.  A system  that  provides  highly 
automated  persistence  should  also  provide  means  for  the  user 
to  control  the  extent  of  the  persistence.  For  example,  in 
some  cases  it  might  make  sense  to  continue  to  work  on  a file 
movement  operation  after  the  user  terminates  his  on-line 
session,  and  it  others,  it  might  not;  only  the  user  knows 
for  sure. 

- File  syntax  conversion. 

Although  many  of  the  routine  file  operations  are  automated 
to  a large  degree,  the  user  must  still  deal  with  the 
different  file  naming  conventions  of  the  constituent  host 
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systems  on  an  individual  basis.  Even  among  similar  hosts, 
such  as  PDP-10  TENEX  and  DEC  TOPS-20,  there  are  minor 
differences  in  the  syntax  for  file  names.  For  dissimilar 
hosts  these  differences  can  be  substantial.  An  ATF  system 
could  help  a user  deal  with  these  differences  by  mapping 
file  names  he  specifies  into  the  syntactic  forms  appropriate 
for  the  various  hosts  he  uses.  For  example,  an  ATF  system 
that  runs  on  a host  of  type  A could  embody  some  heuristic 
rules  for  transforming  file  names  between  the  syntax  used  by 
host  A and  those  used  by  other  host  types.  This  would 
simplify  things  for  a user  by  allowing  him  to  specify  all 
files  names  in  a single  syntax,  that  of  host  type  A.  The 
ATF  would  transform  the  names  as  required.  Further  study  is 
required  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such  file  name 
transformations  are  feasible. 

- Simultaneous  multiple  jobs. 

The  degree  to  which  an  ATF  system  supports  multiple 
simultaneous  remote  jobs  can  vary  in  sophistication.  The 
system  described  above  allows  a user  to  switch  his  attention 
back  and  forth  between  jobs.  Output  from  an  "unattended" 
job  should  be  buffered  by  ATF  until  the  user  turns  his 
attention  to  it.  When  he  does  so,  the  user  should  have  the 
option  of  having  the  output  printed  or  discarded.  Other 
user  features  would  allow  a user  to  ask  to  be  notified  when 
output  arrives  from  some  particular  job  or  set  of  jobs,  and 
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would  allow  him  to  instruct  ATF  to  record  in  a data  file  the 
output  received  from  some  particular  job  or  jobs. 

- Integration  of  ATF  and  local  resources. 

ATF  systems  have  been  described  principally  as  command 
interpreters  to  support  convenient  access  to  remote 
resources.  An  ATF  system  that  runs  on  a host  that  itself 
includes  a collection  of  resources,  could  also  provide 
direct  access  to  the  local  host  resources.  This  could  be 
accomplished  either  by  integrating  the  ATF  functions  into 
the  standard  local  host  command  interpreter,  or  by 
integrating  the  important  local  host  commands  into  ATF. 

Such  a system  would  be  tremendously  useful  to  local  host 
users  for  it  would  give  them  a single  command  interpreter 
that  provides  uniform  access  to  local  and  remote  resources. 

Each  of  the  items  listed  above  increases  the  power  of  an  ATF 
system.  A system  incorporating  all  of  them  would  be  quite 
sophisticated.  Of  course  each  item  requires  additional 
implementation  effort.  The  designer  of  an  ATF  system  must 
balance  the  benefit  of  each  such  item  against  the  implementation 
cost.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  items  above  are  somewhat 
independent  of  one  another,  and  a designer  could  choose  from 
among  them.  In  addition,  phased  implementations  are  possible, 
starting  with  a rudimentary  ATF  system  and  advancing  in  steps 
toward  a more  sophisticated  system. 
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4.1.3  ATF  Implementation  Approach 

ATF  systems  can  be  implemented  using  a single  agent 
approach.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  ATF 
systems  - the  implementation  effort  required  can  be  limited  to  a 
single  host.  (As  stated  previously,  the  existence  of  TELNET  and 
FTP  modules  on  resource  bearing  hosts  is  assumed.) 

ATF  agents  could  be  implemented  to  run  on  hosts  dedicated  to 
providing  ATF  service.  Alternatively  they  would  be  written  to 
run  on  one  of  the  network  re, source  bearing  hosts.  In  the  former 
case,  an  ATF  system  could  be  considered  as  a sophisticated 
network  access  machine  of  the  sort  described  in  Sections  2 and  3. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  ATF  could  be  implemented  as  a "subsystem" 
that  a user  could  invoke  in  the  same  way  other  subsystems,  such 
as  text  editors  or  compilers,  are  invoked,  or  it  could  be 
integrated  into  the  standard  host  commanc"  language  interpreter. 

To  provide  its  services  an  ATF  must  implement  the  TELNET 
protocol  to  support  communication  between  its  user  and  his  remote 
jobs,  and  the  FTP  protocol  to  support  user  file  activity.  From 
an  implementation  point  of  view,  two  things  distinguish  a 
rudimentary  ATF  system  from  standard  TELNET  and  FTP 
implementations . 

First,  the  ATF  creates  jobs  and  starts  programs  for  the 
user.  Thus  it  must  interact  with  the  command  interpreter  of  the 
remote  host,  transmitting  commands  to  it  and  reading  responses 
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from  it.  Specific  knowledge  of  the  different  host  command 
languages  must  be  built  into  the  ATF.  The  principal 
implementation  problem  here  is  interpreting  responses  from  the 
remote  hosts.  These  responses  are  intended  for  human  users,  and 
are  frequently  difficult  for  a program  to  parse  and  understand. 
For  example,  on  the  ARPANET  the  response  to  a successful  login 
command  varies  greatly  from  host  type  to  host  type,  and  can  even 
vary  among  different  hosts  of  the  same  type.  It  is  a non-trivial 
programming  task  to  implement  an  ATF  to  understand  the  wide  range 
of  command  responses  it  might  possibly  receive.  The  situation 
with  respect  to  file  transfer  is  much  easier  since  the  FTP 
protocol  was  designed  as  a process-to-process  protocol,  rather 
than  a user-to-process  protocol.  The  concept  was  that  a user 
would  interact  with  an  FTP  "user"  process  which  would  transform 
his  requests  into  the  appropriate  protocol  commands  for 
transmission  to  a cooperating  FTP  server  process  on  a remote 
host.  Consequently,  the  FTP  commands  and  responses  are  standard 
for  all  host  types,  and  are  easily  parsed  and  interpreted  by 
programs . 

The  second  thing  that  distinguishes  an  ATF  system  from 
standard  implementations  of  TELNET  and  FTP  is  that  the  ATF 
maintains  a user  profile  from  which  it  derives  the  user  specific 
information  needed  to  accomplish  its  tasks.  The  information  in 
the  user  profile  makes  it  possible  to  provide  ATF  services. 
Typically,  an  ATF  would  maintain  profile  information  in  a data 
base  or  file  stored  on  its  local  system.  There  might  be  a single 
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file  which  holds  profiles  for  all  users  of  the  ATF,  or  there 
could  be  a separate  file  for  each  user  profile. 


An  important  implementation  consideration  for  an  ATF  system 
is  the  protection  provided  for  sensitive  information  in  user 
profiles,  such  as  the  passwords  for  remote  systems.  It  is 
generally  not  a good  idea  to  store  the  passwords  required  for  an 
ATF  system  on-line  in  an  unprotected  fashion.  The  problem  is 
that  an  unprincipled  user  could  read  another  user's  passwords  and 
use  them  to  gain  unauthorized  access  to  remote  hosts.  Therefore 
it  is  important  that  the  ATF  protect  user  profiles.  An  ATF  could 
do  this  by  using  the  protection  mechanisms  provided  by  its  local 


operating  system.  For  example,  it  could  maintain  a user’s 
profile  in  a file  to  which  only  the  user  himself  had  access.  If 
this  is  done,  sensitive  profile  information  is  as  secure  as  the 
local  host  operating  system.  Should  an  intruder  subvert  the 
protection  mechanisms  of  the  local  host,  he  could  read  sensitive 
information  from  ATF  user  profiles  and  use  it  to  access  private 
information  stored  on  other  network  hosts.  An  additional  measure 
of  protection  could  be  achieved  by  encrypting  sensitive  profile 
information.  For  example,  each  user  might  specify  a key  to  be 
used  to  encrypt  and  decrypt  sensitive  profile  information.  This 
information  would  be  stored  in  encrypted  form.  The  key  itself 
would  be  stored  nowhere,  but  would  be  remembered  by  the  user. 

When  the  user  invoked  ATF  he  would  be  asked  to  supply  his  key  as 
a password  which  ATF  would  use  to  decrypt  the  sensitive 
information  into  a form  it  could  use.  Recent  developments  in  the 
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area  of  public  key  encryption  mechanisms  (54]  may  be  applicable 
to  the  problem  of  profile  security. 


4.1.4  ATF  as  an  NOS 


The  principal  attraction  of  ATF  systems  is  that  they  can 
provide  very  effective  means  for  using  network  resources  with 
only  minimal  implementation  effort. 


Their  fundamental  limitations  all  derive  from  their  single 
agent  implementations.  These  limitations  are: 

- Absence  of  a program  execution  environment. 

An  ATF  system  cannot  easily  provide  a network  program 
execution  environment  for  remote  programs  because  NOS 
software  is  required  in  the  remote  hosts  to  do  so.  Such 
software  would  violate  the  single  agent  approach  and  the 
constraint  that  host  systems  not  be  changed. 

- Users  must  deal  with  hosts  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  user  must  establish  an  account  with  each  network  host 
and  be  issued  a name  and  password  valid  for  the  host  before 
he  can  access  resources  on  the  host.  In  addition,  he  must 
deal  with  the  different  resource  naming  conventions  employed 
by  the  various  hosts,  such  as  the  file  naming  and  command 
language  conventions. 

- Users  must  make  resource  management  decisions. 

Users  must  make  their  own  decisions  in  the  sense  that  they 
select  where  files  are  to  reside  and  when  files  are  to  be 
moved  from  one  host  to  another.  In  addition,  they  determine 
which  hosts  are  to  be  used  to  run  various  jobs. 

- Data  access  is  a two  step  operation. 

Because  there  is  no  program  execution  environment  and  all 
data  movement  is  explicit,  data  access,  in  general,  requires 
two  steps:  the  data  must  be  moved  to  the  accessing  host  by 
the  user  before  a process  on  the  host  can  access  it. 
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Enhancements  to  a rudimentary  ATF  system  of  the  sort 
described  in  Section  4.1.2  address  some  of  these  limitation  and 
can  reduce  their  impact  on  users.  The  other  four  NOS  systems  to 
be  described  in  this  report  address  these  limitations  in 
different  ways  and  with  various  degrees  of  success. 

The  importance  of  these  limitations  depends  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  users.  For  an  experienced  computer  user  they 
might  be  relatively  unimportant  and  the  direct  user  control  may, 
in  fact,  be  an  asset  rather  than  a liability.  For  a novice  turn 
key  user  they  might  prevent  effective  use  of  network  resources. 
With  a sophisticated  ATF  system  an  expert  user  can  make  extremely 
efficient  use  of  network  communication  facilities  and  host 
lesources.  The  reason  is  that  the  user  knows  precisely  when  and 
where  to  initiate  jobs  and  to  move  files.  Thus,  he  can  instruct 
the  ATF  system  to  do  exactly  the  operations  required  to  handle 
his  task,  whereas  a more  "powerful”  system  that  makes  resource 
management  decisions  for  its  users  is  likely  to  make  less  optimal 
decisions . 
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4.2  Resource  Sharing  Executive 
4.2.1  RSEXEC  Objectives 

The  Resource  Sharing  Executive  (RSEXEC)  is  an  NOS  system 
that  runs  on  the  ARPANET.  To  our  knowledge,  it  represents  the 
first  attempt  to  develop  an  operating  system  for  a computer 
network.  RSEXEC  development  began  in  1972  and  was  substantially 
completed  by  the  end  of  1974. 

At  the  time  it  was  apparent  that  for  many  users  an  NOS  would 
be  the  most  effective,  and  for  some  perhaps  the  only,  means  of 
using  network  resources.  Large  hosts,  by  making  a small  amount 
of  their  resources  available  to  small  hosts,  could  help  the 
smaller  hosts  provide  services  that  would  otherwise  exceed  their 
limited  capacity.  By  sharing  resources  among  themselves  the 
large  hosts  could  provide  a level  of  service  better  than  any  one 
of  them  could  provide  individually. 

The  RSEXEC  system  was  conceived  of  as  a research  vehicle  to 
experimentally  explore  a wide  variety  of  NOS  issues.  The  issues 
to  be  investigated  tanged  from  the  types  of  features  that  would 
be  useful  to  network  users,  to  system  structures  and  mechanisms 
for  implementing  these  features,  to  strategies  for  ensuring 
reliable,  fail-soft  performance.  Experimentation  with  an  initial 
version  of  RSEXEC  was  encouraging  and,  as  a result,  it  was 
decided  to  develop  and  maintain  an  operational  version  of  the 
RSEXEC  system.  The  RSEXEC  was,  by  design,  an  evolutionary 
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system.  We  planned . first  to  implement  a system  with  limited 

♦ 

capabilities,  and  then  to  let  it  evolve,  expanding  its 
capabilities,  as  experience  with  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  was  acquired. 

Early  experimentation  with  RSEXEC  proceeded  in  two  principal 
directions:  coupling  the  operation  of  large  general  purpose 

hosts,  primarily  ARPANET  TENEX  hosts;  and,  utilizing  large  host 
resources  to  support  the  requirements  of  small  hosts,  primarily 
the  ARPANET  TIPs.  From  the  outset  RSEXEC  was  designed  to  be  a 
"total"  NOS  system.  It  implements  both  a command  interpreter  and 
a program  execution  environment. 

At  the  time,  the  TENEX  absti act  machine  was  becoming  a 
popular  network  resource.  Further,  we  observed  that  for  many 
users,  in  particular  those  whose  access  to  the  network  was 
through  TIPs  or  other  non-TENEX  hosts,  it  shouldn't  really  matter 
which  host  provided  the  TENEX  abstract  machine.  A number  of 
advantages  would  result  from  such  resource  sharing.  The  user 
would  see  TENEX  as  a much  more  accessible  and  reliable  resource. 
Because  he  would  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  a single  host  he 
would  oe  able  to  access  TENEX  resources  even  when  one  or  more  of 
the  TENEX  hosts  were  down.  Of  course  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  so 
in  a useful  way,  the  TENEX  file  system  would  have  to  span  across 
host  boundaries.  The  individual  TENEX  hosts  would  see  advantages 
also.  Due  to  local  storage  limitations,  some  sites  did  not 
provide  all  of  the  TENEX  services  to  their  users.  For  example, 
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one  site  didn't  support  FORTRAN.  Because  the  services  available 
would,  in  effect  be  the  "union"  of  the  services  available  on  all 
TENEX  hosts,  such  hosts  would  be  able  to  support  access  to  all 
TENEX  services. 

During  the  early  design  and  implementation  stages,  it  became 
clear  that  certain  of  the  capabilities  planned  for  RSEXEC  would 
be  useful  to  all  network  users.  An  example  of  such  a capability 
is  the  ability  to  inquire  where  in  the  network  another  user  is 
and  then  to  "link"  a terminal  to  the  other  user's  terminal  in 
order  to  engage  in  an  on-line  dialogue. 

A large  class  of  users  with  a particular  need  for  such 
capabilities  were  those  whose  access  to  the  network  is  through 
mini-hosts  such  as  the  TIP.  A frequent  souice  of  complaints  by 
TIP  users  was  the  absence  of  a sophisticated  command  language 
interpreter  for  TIPs  and,  as  a result,  the  inability  to  obtain 
information  about  network  status,  the  status  of  various  hosts, 
and  so  forth,  without  first  logging  into  some  host.  Furthermore, 
even  after  logging  into  a host,  the  information  readily  available 
is  generally  limited  to  that  particular  host.  A command  language 
interpreter  of  the  type  desired  required  more  resources 
(especially  core  memory)  than  were  available  in  a TIP  alone.  It 
became  apparent  that  with  a little  help  from  one  or  more  of  the 
larger  hosts  it  would  be  feasible  to  provide  TIP  users  with  a 
good  command  interpreter.  Further,  since  a subset  of  the 
features  already  planned  for  the  RSEXEC  matched  the  needs  of  the 
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TIP  users,  it  was  clear  that  with  a little  additional  effort  the 
RSEXEC  system  could  provide  TIP  users  with  the  command 
interpreter  they  needed.  The  service  TIP  users  can  obtain 
through  the  RSEXEC  which  uses  a small  portion  of  the  resources  of 
several  network  hosts  is  superior  to  the  service  they  could 
obtain  either  from  the  TIP  itself  or  from  any  single  host. 

Although  primarily  a homogeneous  system  comprised  of  similar 
TENEX  hosts,  dissimilar  hosts  (Multics,  IBM  360/TSO,  PDP-10/ITS) 

, have  been  partially  integrated  into  the  RSEXEC  system.  Recently 

hosts  running  under  the  new  DEC  TOPS-20  operating  system,  which 
I is  very  similar  to  TENEX,  have  been  completely  integrated  into 

L 

i RSEXEC.  Currently  over  40  ARPANET  hosts  are  part  of  the  system. 

i 

! 

4.2.2  RSEXEC  Features 

I RSEXEC  executes  as  a command  language  interpreter  and 

I program  execution  monitor  on  TENEX  and  TOPS-20  hosts.  It  acts  to 

I provide  access  to  the  combined  resources  of  ARPANET  hosts 

(principally  TENEX  and  TOPS-20  hosts)  much  as  the  TENEX  operating 

1 

system  and  command  interpreter  (called  the  EXEC)  provide  access 

I 

I to  a single  TENEX  host  resources  (See  Figure  6). 

An  important  feature  supported  by  RSEXEC  is  its  network  wide 
file  system.  The  design  of  the  RSEXEC  file  system  had  three 
goals: 
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- To  provide  uniform  access  to  all  network  files. 

- To  provide  convenient  access  to  frequently  used  files. 

- To  provide  highly  reliable  access  to  critical  files. 


To  make  it  possible  to  access  all  files  in  a uniform  manner, 
RSEXEC  provides  a file  name  space  that  spans  host  boundaries. 

How  this  is  accomplished  can  be  explained  best  in  terms  of  the 
conventional  hierarchical  file  system  model  which  views  the  files 
accessible  from  within  a host  as  occupying  the  terminal  nodes  or 
leaves  of  a tree.  Any  file  can  be  specified  by  a pathname  which 
describes  a path  through  the  tree  to  the  file.  The  complete 
pathname  for  a file  specifies  every  branch  on  the  path  leading 
from  the  tree's  root  node  to  the  file.  While,  in  general,  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  a complete  pathname  to  uniquely  identify  a 
file,  in  many  situations  it  is  possible  to  establish  a context 
within  which  partial  pathnames  are  sufficient  to  uniquely 
identify  files.  Most  operating  systems  implement  contexts  which 
provide  convenient  access  by  partial  pathnames  to  frequently 
referenced  files.  For  example,  hosts  frequently  assume  default 
values  for  components  unspecified  iti  partial  pathnames,  and  often 
provide  a reference  point  within  the  tree  (called  the  user's 
working  directory)  and  interpret  partial  pathnames  from  the  user 
as  relative  to  that  point. 


A file  hierarchy  for  the  network  can  be  constructed  from  the 
hierarchies  of  the  constituent  hosts.  RSEXEC  does  this  by  adding 
a new  root  node  for  the  entire  network  with  branches  to  the  root 
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nodes  of  each  of  the  hosts  (See  Figure  7) . The  syntax  for  a 
complete  RSEXEC  file  pathname  includes  a host  name  field  that 
specifies  the  branch  from  the  network  root  node  to  the  root  node 
for  the  host  where  the  file  is  stored. 

\ 

These  extensions  to  the  file  hierarchy  concept  make  it 
possible  for  a user  to  specify  any  file  in  the  system  by  its 
complete  RSEXEC  pathname.  For  example,  the  effect  of  the  RSEXEC 
command : 

-APPEND  (file)  [USC-ISI IDSK: <SMITH>DATA.NEW 

(to  file)  IBBN-TENEXB)DSK: <RSMITH>DATA.OLD 

is  to  modify  the  second  file,  located  at  host  BBN-TENEXB,  by 
appending  to  it  the  first  file,  which  is  located  at  host  USC-ISI. 
A complete  RSEXEC  file  pathname  is  interpreted  in  the  same 
uniform  way  regardless  of  the  host  at  which  the  name  is 
generated . 

To  make  it  convenient  to  reference  files,  RSEXEC  allows 
users  to  establish  contexts  for  partial  pathname  interpretation. 
Partial  pathnames  are  interpreted  with  respect  to  the  user's  own 
private  working  directory  maintained  by  RSEXEC.  An  RSEXEC 
working  ditectory  may,  in  general,  span  host  boundaries  in  the 
sense  that  it  may  catalogue  files  from  several  hosts. 

In  RSEXEC  the  use  of  partial  pathnames  is  supported  by  a 
user  profile,  similai  in  concept  to  the  ATF  user  profile.  Among 
other  things,  a user's  profile  specifies  a group  of  file 
directories  on  the  constituent  hosts  which  taken  together  define 
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a composite  directory  for  the  user.  The  individual  constituent 
directories  are  called  component  director ies . The  "contents"  of 
a composite  directory  is  the  union  of  the  "contents"  of  the 
user's  component  directories.  When  a file  pathname  without  site 
and  directory  qualification  is  used,  it  is  interpreted  relative 
to  the  user's  composite  directory.  The  composite  directory 
therefore  serves  to  define  a reference  point  within  the  file 
hierarchy  for  partial  pathname  interpretation.  That  reference 
point  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  it  spans  several  hosts. 

An  example  should  serve  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  user 
profile  and  the  composite  directory.  Assume  that  the  profile  for 
user  Smith  contains  directories  for  SMITH  at  host  USC-ISI,  RSMITH 
at  BBN-TENEXB,  and  BSMITH  at  SRI-KA.  His  composite  directory 
spans  three  hosts.  The  command: 

-APPEND  (file)  DATA. NEW  (to)  DATA. OLD 

achieves  the  same  effect  as  the  previous  APPEND  command.  To 
respond  to  it,  the  RSEXEC  consults  the  composite  directory  to 
determine  the  locations  of  the  files,  and  then  acts  to  append  the 
first  file  to  the  second. 

A user  can  control  the  interpretation  of  partial  pathnames 
by  editing  his  profile.  The  RSEXEC  profile  editor  allows  him  to 
add  or  remove  component  directories.  In  addition,  he  can 
dynamically  change  his  effective  working  directory  by  instructing 
RSEXEC  to  RELEASE  and  ACQUIRE  specified  component  directories. 
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RELEASE  removes  component  directories  from  the  user's  active 
composite  directory  for  the  duration  of  the  current  RSEXEC 
session;  and  ACQUIRE  adds  component  directories  to  the  composite 
directory. 

The  RSEXEC  command  language  supports  normal  file  maintenance 
operations  such  as  copy,  delete,  rename,  append  and  directory 
printing.  In  addition,  there  is  a file  movement  function  similar 
to  the  ATF  MOVE-FILE  function  described  in  Section  4.1.  The 
RSEXEC  version  of  MOVE-FILE  is  a little  different  from  the  ATF 
version  in  that  a complete  or  partial  RSEXEC  pathname  is  used  to 
specify  the  file  to  be  moved,  and  a component  directory  name  is 
used  to  specify  the  destination  for  the  file. 

The  third  goal  of  the  RSEXEC  file  system  was  partially 
realized.  The  objective  was  to  allow  users  to  take  advantage  of 
the  distributed  nature  of  the  file  system  to  increase  the 
"accessibility"  of  certain  files  considered  critical  by 
instructing  RSEXEC  to  maintain  images  of  them  at  several 
different  hosts.  The  idea  was  for  RSEXEC  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  maintaining  these  multi-image  files,  enabling 
the  user  to  manipulate  them  as  ordinary  single  copy  files. 

The  RSEXEC  supports  a semi-automatic  multi-image  file 
facility.  A user  can  create  multi-image  files  by  using  RSEXEC 
commands  to  create  the  necessary  file  copies.  From  that  point 
RSEXEC  will  attempt  to  maintain  the  file  images.  When  a 
multi-image  file  is  read,  RSEXEC  selects  one  copy  which  it  uses 
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to  complete  the  read  access.  When  a multi-image  file  is  updated, 
RSEXEC  attempts  to  update  all  of  the  copies.  However,  if  a host 
storing  a copy  of  a multi-image  file  is  inaccessible  when  the 
attempt  is  made,  the  RSEXEC  simply  informs  the  user  and  take  no 
further  responsibility  for  updating  that  particular  file  copy. 

A completely  automatic  multi-image  file  facility  would  be 
non-trivial  to  implement.  It  would  require  persistence  in 
updating  the  file  copies.  In  addition,  it  would  require  solution 
of  difficult  concurrency  control  problems  that  would  occur  should 
several  users  attempt  to  update  the  same  multi-image  file 
simultaneously.  While  solutions  to  such  persistence  and 
concurrency  control  problems  are  important,  they  were  felt  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  RSEXEC  effort.  Recently  several 
researchers  have  made  encouraging  progress  on  the  concurrency 
control  problem  [34]. 

RSEXEC  supports  a feature  called  dev  ice  bind ing . A user  can 
instruct  RSEXEC  to  interpret  a particular  device  name  as 
referring  to  a particular  device  at  the  host  he  specifies.  After 
a device  name  has  been  bound  to  a host  in  this  way,  use  of  the 
name  without  host  qualification  is  interpreted  as  meaning  the 
named  device  at  the  specified  host.  The  binding  of  devices  can 
be  changed  dynamically  during  an  RSEXEC  session.  In  the  context 
of  the  previous  example,  the  sequence  of  commands: 
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-BIND  (device)  LPT  (to  site)  BBN-TENEXB 
-LIST  (file)  DATA. NEW 
-BIND  (device)  LPT  (to  site)  USC-ISI 
-LIST  (file)  DATA. NEW 

produces  two  listings  of  the  file  DATA. NEW;  one  is  printed  by 
the  line  printer  (device  LPT)  at  BBN-TENEXB,  the  other  by  the 
printer  at  USC-ISI. 

An  execution  environment  is  implemented  for  programs.  There 
is  a RUN  command  which  can  be  used  to  place  a program  into 
execution.  The  RUN  command  is  currently  implemented  to  run  the 
program  specified  on  the  local  host  (i.e.,  the  host  on  which  the 
RSEXEC  command  interpreter  runs) . The  program  to  be  run  is 
retrieved  from  the  RSEXEC  file  system  and  may  be  a standard 
subsystem,  such  as  a text  editor  or  language  processor,  or  a 
program  written  by  the  user.  In  dealing  with  a remote  file  as  a 
parameter  of  the  RUN  command,  the  RSEXEC  retrieves  a copy  of  it 
which  it  places  into  execution  under  its  direct  control 

A program  under  RSEXEC  control  executes  in  the  environment 
of  the  RSEXEC  file  system.  File  operations  are  interpreted  in 
the  context  of  the  the  entire  network  rather  than  the  limited 
context  of  the  local  host  operating  system.  Thus,  a program  can 
reference  non-local  files  using  either  complete  or  partial 
pathnames  in  the  same  ways  an  RSEXEC  user  does.  Partial 
pathnames  are  interpreted  with  respect  to  the  user's  composite 
directory.  As  a result  a program  can  access  both  remote  and 
local  files  in  a location  independent  manner,  and  need  not  be 
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rewritten  to  execute  in  the  network  environment.  The  file 
movements  necessary  to  complete  program  file  references  are 
performed  by  the  RSEXEC. 

To  allow  users  to  run  programs  on  non-local  hosts  RSEXEC 
implements  a command  similar  to  the  ATF  START-JOB  command 
discussed  in  Section  4.1.  Multiple  simultaneous  remote  jobs  are 
permitted.  Like  ATF  systems,  RSEXEC  obtains  information 
necessary  to  create  jobs  on  remote  hosts  from  the  user's  profile. 
Programs  started  on  remote  hosts  via  the  RSEXEC 's  ATF  function 
run  in  the  context  of  the  remote  host  operating  system  rather 
than  in  the  RSEXEC  program  execution  environment.  While  the 
underlying  RSEXEC  system  structure  (to  be  described  in  the 
following  section)  can  support  the  RSEXEC  execution  environment 
for  remotely  executing  programs,  the  current  implementation  does 
not  do  so. 

Another  important  class  of  RSEXEC  features  provide  various 
types  of  system  status  information  and  support  interactions  among 
users.  There  are  commands  which  allow  users  to  obtain 
information  such  as  the  current  loads  of  the  constituent  host 
systems  (e.g.,  the  number  of  active  users,  load  factors)  and  the 
names  of  users  currently  logged  into  the  various  systems.  In 
addition,  a user  can  request  that  his  terminal  be  directly 
"linked"  to  the  terminal  of  another  user  (who  may  be  logged  into 
either  the  local  system  or  a remote  system)  in  order  to  engage  in 
an  on-line  dialogue. 
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One  of  the  ideas  investigated  in  the  context  of  the  RSEXEC 
system  was  that  of  providing  expanded  functionality  for  small 
machines  by  obtaining  services  from  larger  ones  [17].  Initial 
experimentation  involved  the  status  query  and  user  interaction 
functions  mentioned  above.  Because  these  functions  were  felt  to 
be  generally  useful,  they  were  made  accessible  to  all  network 
users  without  requiring  them  to  first  log  into  one  of  the  RSEXEC 
host  systems.  This  has  been  particularly  beneficial  to  the  many 
users  who  access  the  ARPANET  via  TIPs  [72]  , mini-hosts  designed 
to  provide  terminal  access  to  the  network  for  users  who  are 
^ remote  from  the  hosts  they  normally  use.  The  TIP  itself  provides 

no  computational  or  user  services  beyond  the  ability  to  "connect" 
a terminal  to  a remote  host.  Thus,  it  does  not  directly  provide 
sophisticated  information  and  user  interaction  functions. 

However,  the  TIP  provides  a command  that  connects  to  an  RSEXEC 
capable  of  providing  these  services. 

Because  of  the  success  of  these  initial  resource  sharing 
experiments,  this  approach  of  using  resources  of  the  large  hosts 
to  support  small  host  functions  was  used  to  implement  access 
control  and  accounting  for  TIPs.  Due  to  the  absence  of  long  term 
storage,  a TIP  is  incapable  of  authenticating  its  users  or 
maintaining  long  term  usage  information.  However  with  some 
assistance  from  RSEXEC  hosts  it  was  possible  to  implement  TIP 
, access  control  and  accounting.  When  a user  activated  a TIP 

terminal  port,  the  TIP  would  automatically  connect  to  an  RSEXEC 
for  user  authentication  or  login.  Should  the  user  fail  to  login 
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successfully,  further  use  of  the  TIP  would  be  denied.  After  a 
successful  login  the  user  would  be  permitted  to  use  the  TIP  in 
the  normal  way.  As  part  of  the  login  procedure,  the  RSEXEC  would 
pass  the  user's  unique  network  ID  to  the  TIP  for  accounting 
purposes.  The  TIP  would  then  begin  to  account  for  the  user's 
"connect  time"  and  network  message  traffic.  Periodically,  at  the 
end  of  the  user's  session,  and  whenever  the  TIP's  dynamic 
accounting  counters  were  about  to  overflow,  the  TIP  would  send 
the  usage  data  along  with  the  user's  ID  to  an  RSEXEC  host  for 
storage  and  subsequent  processing  and  billing  (1) 

4.2.3  RSEXEC  Implementation  Approach 

The  distributed  agent  implementation  approach  is  used  for 
RSEXEC  (See  Figure  8) . For  each  active  RSEXEC  user  there  is  an 
instance  of  the  RSEXEC  program  which  acts  as  a command 
interpreter  and  program  execution  monitor.  On  each  host  there  is 
RSEXEC  service  process  called  RSSER.  Its  principal  task  is  to 
make  the  resources  of  its  host  accessible  to  remote  users. 
Interactions  between  RSEXEC  and  RSSER  processes  are  governed  by  a 
set  of  conventions  called  the  RSEXEC/RSSER  protocol. 

The  method  of  integrating  a new  host  type  into  the  system  is 
to  implement  RSEXEC  and  RSSER  programs  for  it.  The  functional 


1.  This  access  control  and  accounting  mechanism  has  been  disabled 
for  a number  of  non-techn ical  reasons.  The  mechanism  is 
discussed  here  to  illustrate  the  potential  of  the  approach. 
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requirements  of  the  RSSER  program  are  specified  by  the 
RSEXEC/RSSER  protocol.  The  philosophy  for  an  RSEXEC  program  for 
a given  host  type  is  that  it  should  provide  local  users  and 
programs  access  to  the  combined  resources  of  the  RSEXEC  hosts  in 
the  same  style  that  the  local  operating  system  provides  access  to 
local  resources.  Thus,  a user’s  interactions  with  a TENEX  RSEXEC 
program  would  be  similar  to  his  interactions  with  a single  host 
TENEX  system,  while  the  interactions  with  a Multics  RSEXEC 
program  would  be  similar  to  interactions  with  a single  host 
Multics  system.  Although  the  style  of  interactions  can  be 
expected  to  vary  from  host  type  to  host  type,  the  functionality 
supported  by  RSEXEC  programs  for  different  host  types  would  be 
similar. 

The  RSEXEC/RSSER  protocol  is  a process- to-process  protocol 
designed  to  support  the  interprocess  communication  required  to 
implement  the  RSEXEC  functions.  It  includes  commands  to  query 
the  status  of  users  at  a host,  to  manipulate  and  move  files,  to 
establish  terminal  links,  to  start  programs  running,  etc.  It  was 
designed  to  be  independent  of  host  type.  The  fact  that  non-TENEX 
hosts  have  found  the  protocol  relatively  easy  to  implement 
suggests  that  the  design  was  successful  in  that  regard.  The 
protocol  is  machine  oriented  in  the  sense  that  its  syntax  and 
control  structure  is  concise  and  well-defined.  Thus,  the  RSEXEC 
does  not  face  the  problem  of  formulating  requests  and  parsing 
responses  intended  for  human  users  that  ATF  systems  face. 
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The  protocol  itself  is  connection  oriented.  It  uses 
communication  paths  or  connections  between  processes  in  two  ways. 
Command  connections  are  used  for  the  exchange  of  protocol 
commands  and  responses  between  RSEXEC  and  RSSER  processes.  In 
addition,  there  are  auxiliary  connections,  established  at  the 
instruction  of  an  RSEXEC  process,  between  RSEXEC  and  RSSER 
processes  or  between  two  RSSER  processes.  Auxiliary  connections 
are  used  to  support  file  movement  and  interactive  terminal 
traffic. 

A large  part  of  what  the  RSEXEC  program  does  is  to  locate 
the  resources  necessary  to  satisfy  user  requests.  Some  requests 
can  be  satisfied  directly  whereas  others  may  require  interaction 
with  one  or  more  remote  RSSER  processes.  For  example,  an  APPEND 
command  may  involve  interaction  with  none,  one  or  two  server 
processes  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  files.  Consider  the 
APPEND  example  above  and  recall  that  the  files  DATA. NEW  and 
DATA. OLD  are  at  USL-ISI  and  BDN-TENEXB  respectively.  Further, 
assume  that  the  APPEND  request  is  initiated  at  an  RSEXEC  running 
at  SRI-KL.  After  determining  the  file  locations  from  the  user's 
composite  directory,  the  RSEXEC  connects  to  the  servers  at 
USC-ISI  and  BBN-TENEXB.  Next,  using  the  appropriate  protocol 
command  it  instructs  each  to  establish  an  auxiliary  connection  to 
the  other.  Finally,  it  instructs  the  server  at  USC-ISI  to 
transmit  the  file  DATA. NEW  over  the  auxiliary  connection,  and  the 
server  at  BBN-TENEXB  to  append  the  data  it  reads  from  the 
auxiliary  connection  to  the  file  DATA. OLD. 
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An  issue  basic  to  the  RSEXEC  implementation  concerns 
handling  the  information  necessary  to  access  files.  In 
particular,  how  much  information  about  non-local  files  should  be 
maintained  locally  by  the  RSEXEC?  The  advantage  of  maintaining 
information  locally  is  that  requests  requiring  it  can  be 
satisfied  without  incurring  the  overhead  of  first  locating  the 
information  and  then  accessing  it  through  the  network.  Certain 
highly  interactive  activity  would  be  precluded  if  it  required 
significant  interaction  with  remote  RSSER  programs.  For  example, 
file  name  recognition  and  completion  would  be  unusable  if  it 
required  direct  interaction  with  several  remote  server  processes. 
Of  course,  it  is  impractical  to  maintain  information  locally 
about  all  files  at  all  network  hosts. 

The  approach  taken  by  RSEXEC  is  to  maintain  information 
about  the  non-local  files  a user  is  likely  to  reference,  and  to 
acquire  information  about  others  from  remote  RSSER  processes  as 
necessary.  It  implements  this  strategy  by  distinguishing 
internally  three  file  types: 

- files  in  the  composite  directory. 

- files  resident  at  the  local  host  which  are  not  in  the 
composite  directory. 

- all  other  files. 

Information  about  files  of  the  first  type  is  maintained  locally 
by  RSEXEC.  It  can  acquire  information  about  the  second  type 
directly  from  the  local  operating  system.  No  information  about 
the  third  type  of  file  is  maintained  locally?  whenever  it  is 
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needed,  it  is  acquired  from  the  appropriate  remote  RSSER.  File 
name  recognition  and  completion  and  the  use  of  partial  pathnames 
is  restricted  to  files  of  the  first  two  types. 

The  composite  directory  contains  an  entry  for  each  file  in 
each  of  the  component  directories  currently  ACQUIREd.  At  the 
start  of  each  session  the  RSEXEC  constructs  the  user's  composite 
directory  by  acquiring  information  from  the  RSSER  programs  at  the 
hosts  specified  in  the  user  profile.  Throughout  the  session  it 
modifies  the  composite  directory,  adding  and  deleting  files  and 
directories,  as  necessary.  The  composite  directory  contains 
frequently  accessed  information  (e.g.,  host  location,  size,  date 
of  last  access,  etc.)  about  the  user's  files.  It  represents  a 
source  of  information  that  can  be  used  without  incurring  the 
overhead  of  obtaining  it  from  a remote  host  each  time  it  is 
needed . 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  contents  of  the 
composite  directory  are  maintained  only  for  the  duration  of  an 
RSEXEC  session.  The  composite  directory  is  not  maintained  as 
such  between  RSEXEC  sessions.  Long  term  maintenance  of 
inCoimation  about  RSEXEC  files  is  accomplished  directly  by  the 
tile  systems  of  the  constituent  host  operating  systems. 

The  RSEXEC  file  system  is  implemented  directly  by  the  file 
systems  of  the  constituent  host  operating  systems.  Because  this 
can  lead  to  some  anomalous  situations,  RSEXEC  regards  the 
composite  directory  as  an  approximation  (which  is  usually 
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accurate)  to  the  state  of  the  user's  files.  The  state  of  a given 
file  is  understood  to  be  maintained  by  the  operating  system  at 
the  site  where  the  file  resides.  The  RSEXEC  is  aware  that  the 
outcome  of  any  action  it  initiates  involving  a remote  file 
depends  upon  the  file's  state  as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
remote  operating  system,  and  that  the  state  information  in  the 
composite  directory  may  be  "out  of  phase"  with  the  actual  state. 
It  is  prepared  to  handle  the  occasional  failure  of  actions  it 
initiates  based  on  inaccurate  information  in  the  composite 
directory  by  giving  the  user  an  appropriate  error  message  and 
updating  the  composite  directory.  Depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  situation  it  may  choose  to  change  a single  entry  in  the 
composite  directory,  reacquire  all  the  information  for  a 
component  directory,  or  rebuild  the  entire  composite  directory. 

As  with  the  ATF  systems  discussed  earlier,  the  user  profile 
is  critical  to  the  operation  of  the  system.  Profile  information 
is  entered  by  the  user  through  the  RSEXEC  profile  editor.  The 
profile  editor  verifies  information  supplied  by  a user  before 
entering  it  into  his  profile.  It  does  this  by  checking  the 
validity  of  password  and  account  information  with  an  appropriate 
RSSER  process.  As  with  all  interactions  between  RSEXEC  and  RSSER 
processes,  this  validity  check  is  governed  by  the  RSEXEC/RSSER 
protocol . 

The  user  profile  is  stored  in  a file  and  read  in  by  RSEXEC 
as  part  of  its  initialization  procedure.  Sensitive  profile 
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information,  such  as  user  passwords,  is  protected  by  encryption. 
When  the  use'^  vokes  RSEXEC  he  must  correctly  supply  as  a 
password  a previously  selected  encryption  key.  RSEXEC  uses  this 
key  to  decrypt  sensitive  information  into  a useable  form. 

To  ensure  highly  available  RSEXEC  service,  the  profile  is 
implemented  as  a multi-image  file.  An  image  of  the  user's 
profile  is  maintained  at  every  component  directory  specified  in 
it.  This  ensures  that  RSEXEC  services  will  be  available  to  a 
user  when  some  of  the  hosts  specified  in  his  profile  are 
inaccessible,  so  long  as  he  can  access  one  of  the  hosts. 

The  RSEXEC  program  execution  environment  is  implemented  by  a 
technique  called  "encapsulation"  [16).  The  RSEXEC  intercepts 
certain  file  system  operating  system  calls  made  by  programs 
befote  they  reach  the  local  operating  system.  It  interprets 
these  file  operations  in  the  context  of  the  RSEXEC  network  file 
system.  Operations  that  reference  local  files  are  completed  by 
passing  them  diiectly  to  the  local  operating  system.  Remote 
operations  are  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  remote  RSSER  server 
program  (See  Figure  9). 

When  a program  opens  a file  that  is  remotely  stored  the 
RSEXEC  instructs  the  remote  RSSER  process  to  open  the  file.  The 
file  is  kept  open  at  the  remote  site  until  the  program  closes  it, 
or  until  communication  between  the  RSEXEC  and  RSSER  is 
interrupted.  By  keeping  the  file  open  at  the  remote  site,  mutual 
exclusion  for  multiple  readers  and  writers  can  be  implemented 
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P Initiates  file  operation 
Operation  trapped 
P suspended 

Control  passed  to  RSEXEC 


RSEXEC  and  renot  ' service  RfCER 
complete  operaiinn 

P resumed 


Figure  9. 

RSEXEC  uses  a monitor  call  intercept  mechanism 
to  support  uniform  access  by  a user  program 
(process  P)  to  local  and  remote  files.  Access 
to  remote  files  is  accomplished  by  interacting 
with  a remote  RSSER  process. 
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using  the  file  system  mechanisms  of  the  constituent  host 
operating  systems.  If  the  file  is  opened  for  reading,  other 
readers  can  open  it.  If  it  is  opened  for  writing,  no  other 
writers  or  readers  can  open  it  (unless  all  processes  attempting 
to  access  it  explicitly  requested  non-exclusive  access).  To 
prevent  an  open  file  from  being  permanently  locked,  should  the 
remote  process  that  opened  the  file  or  the  host  it  runs  on  crash, 
the  RSSER  process  will  close  a remotely  opened  file  if  the 
communication  path  with  the  remote  RSEXEC  unexpectedly  breaks. 

When  a file  is  opened  for  reading,  RSEXEC  retrieves  the 
entire  file  and  makes  a local  copy  of  it  before  allowing  read 
access  to  continue.  Subsequent  read  operations  directly  access 
the  file  copy.  When  a file  is  opened  for  writing,  a local  copy 
rs  created  to  hold  the  written  data.  When  the  file  is  closed  the 
written  data  is  transmitted  to  the  remote  site.  To  avoid 
unnecessary  file  movement  RSEXEC  maintains  a cache  of  files  it 
has  had  to  move.  A reference  to  a cached  file  is  satisfied 
through  the  cache  rather  than  by  moving  the  file  again  (assuming, 
of  course,  the  file  has  not  been  modified  since  cached). 

An  important  benefit  of  the  encapsul at  ion  technique  is  that 
niojtaips  wr  itten  for  a single  host  environment  need  not  be 
t owt  itten  to  operate  within  the  network  environment.  Thus  the 
value  of  existing  software^  such  as  text  editors  and  language 
processors,  is  significantly  enhanced  since  the  software 
execution  environment  now  includes  remote  as  well  as  local  data 
files. 
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As  noted  above,  the  program  execution  environment  is 
supported  only  for  locally  executing  programs.  It  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  extend  the  RSEXEC  system  to  support  this 
environment  for  remotely  executing  programs.  The  RSEXEC/RSSER 
protocol  includes  commands  an  RSEXEC  can  use  to  start  a program 
running  under  a remote  RSSER  process.  At  present  because  the 
RSSER  processes  do  not  use  the  encapsulation  technique,  these 
programs  execute  in  the  environment  of  the  remote  operating 
system.  By  transmitting  the  contents  of  a user's  composite 
directory  to  the  RSSER  that  controls  the  remote  program,  the 
RSEXEC  program  could  supply  the  information  required  by  the  RSSER 
to  perform  the  encapsulation  necessary  to  implement  the  RSEXEC 
program  execution  environment. 

To  support  local  RSEXEC  users,  each  RSSER  program  maintains 
information  on  the  status  of  the  remote  RSSER  programs.  It  does 
this  by  periodically  exchanging  status  information  with  the  other 
RSSER  processes.  The  status  information  it  maintains  for  each 
host  indicates  whether  the  RSSER  process  at  the  host  is  up  and 
running,  the  current  system  load  at  the  host,  and  so  forth.  When 
the  RSSER  process  at  a host  first  comes  up,  the  status  table  is 
initiated  by  marking  the  other  hosts  as  down.  After  a particular 
host  is  marked  as  down,  the  RSSER  must  collect  a number  of  status 
reports  from  it  before  it  can  mark  the  RSSER  at  the  host  as  up 
and  useful. 
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Whenever  an  RSEXEC  program  needs  service  from  some  remote 
RSSER,  it  checks  the  status  information  maintained  by  the  local 
server.  If  the  remote  RSSER  is  indicated  as  up,  it  goes  ahead 
and  requests  the  service;  otherwise,  it  does  not  bother.  Use  of 
this  status  information  makes  it  possible  for  the  RSEXEC  to  make 
a quick  decision  regarding  the  ability  of  a remote  site  to 
provide  it  services.  As  a result,  a user  does  not  experience  a 
long  delay  while  it  tries  to  establish  communication  with  a 
non-operable  remote  RSSER.  The  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is 
that,  due  to  random  fluctuations  in  network  or  host  responses  or 
the  failure  of  the  local  RSSER,  occasionally  a remote  RSSER 
capable  of  supporting  RSEXEC  service  is  considered  down  by  a 
local  RSSER. 

The  RSEXEC  functions  provided  to  the  TIPs  (and  other 
non-TENEX  hosts)  are  supported  by  a pool  of  hosts.  When  the  TIP 
needs  an  RSEXEC,  either  to  authenticate  a user  and  initialize 
accounting  procedures  or  because  a user  has  explicitly  requested 
one,  it  selects  a host  from  the  pool.  It  does  this  by 
broadcasting  requests  for  the  service  to  a number  of  hosts  in  the 
pool  and  selecting  the  first  that  responds.  This  simple 
selection  mechanism  enables  the  the  service  load  to  be 
distributed  among  the  hosts  in  the  pool,  and  ensures  that  the 
service  is  available  as  long  as  at  least  one  of  the  hosts  is 
accessible  ( 1 ) . 


1.  An  RSEXEC  accessed  in  this  way  does  not  provide  the  full 
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4.2.4  RSEXEC  as  an  NOS 

The  RSEXEC  system  provides  a number  of  improvements  over  ATF 
systems.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  one  is  that  users  have  a 
more  unified  view  of  network  services.  After  a user  has  supplied 
the  information  necessary  for  RSEXEC  to  configure  a computing 
environment  for  him,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  access  resources 
without  regard  to  the  network  or  the  boundaries  between  hosts. 
This  information  is  maintained  in  his  user  profile  and  need  be 
specified  only  once,  although  the  user  may  wish  to  dynamically 
control  his  computing  environment  by  specifying  parts  of  the 
information  to  be  used  by  RSEXEC  and  parts  to  be  ignored.  After 
configuring  his  computing  environment,  a user  need  not,  for  the 
most  part,  be  concerned  with  the  location  of  files  and  programs. 
Because  the  RSEXEC  system  assumes  responsibility  for  locating  the 
resources  required  to  satisfy  requests,  he  can  issue  many 
commands  in  a host  and  location  independent  manner. 

The  RSEXEC  program  execution  environment  is  an  important 
feature  though  it  has  limitations.  It  supports  one  step, 
location  independent  data  access.  Because  data  movement  is 
implicit,  it  is  unnecessary  for  a user  or  his  programs  to 
explicitly  move  data  files  to  the  accessing  host.  When  an 
executing  program  attempts  to  access  a file,  RSEXEC  moves  the 
file  if  it  is  not  already  locally  stored.  This  is  a significant 


repertoire  of  RSEXEC  services  to  a user  since  the  user  has  not 
identified  himself  by  a login. 
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improvement  over  ATF  systems  for  which  data  access  is  a two  step 
operation . 

The  RSEXEC  exhibits  several  deficiencies  which  for  some 
users  may  limit  its  value  as  an  NOS.  These  include  the 
following : 

- It  is  primarily  a homogeneous  system  with  only  partial 
integration  of  heterogeneous  hosts. 

TENEX  and  TOPS-20  hosts  are  totally  integrated  into  RSEXEC. 
Other  host  types  are  partially  integrated  in  that  they 
support  the  RSEXEC  status  query  and  user  interaction 
features  but  only  limited  file  system  activity.  Data 
translation  problems  are  avoided  by  allowing  the  movement  of 
only  text  files  between  TENEX/TOPS-20  hosts  and  other  host 
types.  No  attempt  is  made  to  resolve  the  incompatibilities 
between  the  file  name  syntax  conventions  used  by  the 
different  host  types.  To  do  so  would  be  difficult  given  the 
direct  way  RSEXEC  makes  use  of  the  constituent  host  file 
hierarchies,  and  its  failure  to  maintain  long  term  resource 
management  information.  The  NSW  and  ELAN  systems,  discussed 
in  the  following  sections,  handle  this  problem  by 
introducing  their  own  file  name  syntax,  by  maintaining  their 
own  file  directories  for  pathname  interpretation,  and  by 
using  the  file  systems  of  the  constituent  hosts  only  to 
stole  NOS  files. 
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- User  process  capabilities  are  limited. 

The  user  interface  supported  by  RSEXEC  is  quite  powerful. 

However,  the  execution  environment  supported  for  user 
processes  is  available  only  to  processes  that  execute 
locally.  It  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  extended  for 
remotely  executing  processes  as  discussed  above.  A more 
significant  deficiency  is  the  absence  of  any  user  level 
interprocess  communication  facility.  As  a result, 
distributed  multi-process  application  programs  must  use  the 
host  network  control  programs  (NCP)  directly  to  communicate. 

- The  system  is  visibly  distributed. 

Although  a user  who  has  set  up  his  profile  need  not,  for  the 
most  part,  concern  himself  with  host  boundaries,  the  host 
boundaries  and  the  network  are  not  totally  transparent. 

Complete  file  pathnames  include  a host  name  field; 
component  directories  contain  a host  name  field;  and,  a 
user  must  establish  accounts  at  each  of  the  different  hosts 
he  includes  in  his  user  profile.  Most  effective  use  of 
RSEXEC  requires,  from  time  to  time,  the  use  of  commands 
which  explicitly  deal  with  component  directories  and  hosts. 

- Interference  between  NOS  and  non-NOS  activity  is  possible. 

The  resources  RSEXEC  manages  are  not  solely  under  RSEXEC 
control.  Consequently,  RSEXEC  resources  are  not  protected 
from  non-NOS  access.  For  example,  the  same  user  file  can  be 
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manipulated  both  from  within  RSEXEC  and  directly  through  the 
host  operating  system  where  the  file  is  stored.  This  is  a 
consequence  of  the  RSEXEC  implementation  approach.  The 
RSEXEC  NOS  environment  is  built  directly  upon  the 
constituent  hosts  and  only  minimal  resource  management 
tables  are  maintained  by  RSEXEC.  As  a result  an  RSEXEC  user 
may  not  be  aware  that  a resource,  such  as  one  of  his  files, 
is  being  manipulated  outside  of  the  RSEXEC  NOS  environment. 
The  impact  on  the  user  is  that  his  subsequent  attempts  to 
manipulate  the  resource  may  fail.  The  RSEXEC  handles  these 
failures  by  informing  the  user  and  letting  him  take  any 
corrective  action  himself. 

The  NOS  systems  described  in  the  following  sections  each 
address  some  or  all  of  these  deficiencies.  They  do  so  in 
different  ways  and  with  different  degrees  of  success.  There  is 
some  question  whether  visibility  of  distribution  is  a deficiency; 
this  is  discussed  further  in  Section  5. 

As  is  the  case  with  ATF  systems,  the  importance  of  these 
limitations  to  a particular  user  depends  upon  the  user's  needs 
and  his  level  of  sophistication.  RSEXEC  provides  all  of  the 
fundamental  ATF  functions  described  in  Section  4.1  as  well  as 
some  considerably  more  sophisticated  ones.  Consequently, 
effective  use  of  network  resources  through  RSEXEC,  in  general, 
requires  less  sophistication  than  similar  use  of  them  through  an 
ATF  system  would  require. 
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4.3  The  National  Software  Works  System 

The  National  Software  Works  [18]  is  a network  operating 
system  being  developed  to  provide  an  environment  to  support 
software  production.  The  system  is  designed  to  provide 
programmers  uniform,  convenient  access  to  a wide  variety  of 
software  production  aids,  called  tools,  and  to  provide  managers 
of  programming  projects  access  to  a collection  of  management 
tools  for  monitoring  and  controlling  project  activities. 

Software  production  aids  include  conventional  tools  such  as  text 
editors,  simulators,  compilers,  interactive  debuggers,  emulators, 
and  test  data  generators,  as  well  as  experimental  aids  being 
developed  as  part  of  various  research  projects,  such  as  program 
verification  systems  and  systems  supporting  program  development 
methodolog ies . 

Although  tO(^ls  such  as  these,  which  span  the  software 
development  process  from  design  through  implementation  and 
checkout,  have  been  available  on  a variety  of  computers  for  many 
years,  they  are  seldom  applied  together  in  an  effective  way  to 
support  software  implementation  projects.  One  reason  is  that 
existing  tools  have  been  implemented  for  different  computer 
systems,  and  programmers  typically  do  not  have  access  to  the 
range  of  machines  that  house  them.  Furthermore,  even  if  they 
did,  programmers  would  have  to  master  a variety  of  different  host 
operating  systems  and  command  languages,  and  deal  individually 
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with  basic  interhost  incompatibilities  to  use  the  tools.  The  NSW 
system  addresses  both  of  these  problems.  It  is  designed  to 
support  access  to  a wide  variety  of  tool  bearing  hosts  (TBHs)  and 
to  provide  a simple,  uniform  means  to  invoke  a tool  regardless  of 
f the  host  that  provides  the  tool.  One  of  its  goals  is  to  mask  as 

much  as  possible  the  incompatibilities  of  the  heterogeneous  hosts 
that  support  its  tools. 

r 

4.3.1  Scenario  of  NSW  Use 

' The  initial  release  of  the  NSW  system  included  as  TBHs 

PDP-10  hosts  operating  unde:  TENEX,  Honeywell  6000  hosts 
operating  under  Multics,  and  an  IBM  360/91  operating  under  OS. 
Part  of  the  user  community  is  a group  developing  software  for  the 
AN/UYK-20  computer,  a small  computer  that  does  not  itself  support 
a wide  range  of  software  development  aids  and  is  generally 
configured  for  production  use  rather  than  program  development. 

The  NSW  support  of  the  edit-compile-debug  cycle  for  this  group 
illustrates  the  intended  use  of  the  system.  Interactive  text 
editors  that  run  on  TENEX  and  Multics  are  available  for  program 
pieparation,  modification  and  documentation.  Source  programs  are 
compiled  by  language  processors  that  run  on  the  360/91  and  loaded 
to  form  executable  AN/UYK-20  object  modules  by  loaders  that  can 
run  either  on  the  360/91  or  on  TENEX.  Interactive  debugging  for 
the  AN/UYK-20  programs  is  done  within  NSW  using  an  AN/UYK-20 
debugger  tool  which  runs  on  a TENEX  TBH.  This  interactive 
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debugger  is,  in  fact,  a multi-computer  tool.  Part  of  it  runs  on 
TENEX  and  part  of  it  runs  on  a microprogrammable  computer,  the 
MLP-900,  which  is  connected  as  a peripheral  to  one  of  the  TENEX 
TBHs.  The  MLP-900  has  been  programmed  to  emulate  the  AN/UYK-20 
and  operates  under  the  control  of  an  interactive 
controller/debugger  module  that  executes  as  a TENEX  NSW  tool. 
After  the  several  edit-compile-debug  cycles  required  to  produce  a 
debugged  AN/UYK-20  program,  the  user  can  "export"  his  debugged 
AN/UYK-20  load  modules  from  the  NSW  for  final  checkout  and 
operation  on  a real  AN/UYK-20  machine. 

To  use  any  tool,  a user  simply  specifies  the  tool  by  name 
(e.g.,  CMS2M,  the  AN/UYK-20  compiler)  and  the  NSW  system  starts 
an  instance  of  the  tool  and  connects  the  user  to  it.  The  user- 
need  not  know  which  TBH  supports  the  tool  nor  the  command 
language  of  the  particular  TBH.  He  need  only  learn  the  NSW 
command  language.  To  support  tool  execution  the  NSW  implements  a 
distributed  file  system.  All  NSW  tools  utilize  this  single, 
NSW-wide  file  system  for  their  file  references.  When  a tool 
attempts  to  access  a data  file  (e.g.,  a source  program  for  a 
compiler)  the  NSW  system  ensures  that  the  access  references  the 
correct  file  independent  of  its  actual  location.  If  the 

referenced  file  is  stored  on  another  host  system,  the  file  is 

"\ 

automatically  transported  to  the  referencing  TBH.  in^addition, 
NSW  performs  the  necessary  file  transformations  to  dea^  with 
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basic  interhost  file  system  incompatibilities.  Thus,  the  user 
and  the  tools  he  employs  need  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
location  of  data  files,  the  details  of  the  file  systems  on  the 
various  constituent  TBHs , the  movement  of  files  between  hosts,  or 
the  data  translations  that  may  be  required  to  make  a file  created 
on  one  host  type  usable  on  another  host  type.  At  present,  the 
file  translations  provided  are  limited  to  those  required  to 
support  the  existing  set  of  NSW  tools.  The  general  problem  of 
data  translation  is  a difficult  one  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
addressed  in  the  NSW  system. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  primary  objective  of  the 
NSW  project  is  not  tool  development.  Rather  it  is  the 
development  of  a system  framework  to  support  uniform  access  to 
and  integrated  use  of  a diverse  collection  of  existing  and 
to-be-developed  tools  that  execute  on  a wide  range  of  TBHs  under 
a variety  of  different  operating  systems. 

4.3.2  NSW  Design  Decisions 

The  NSW  is  an  example  of  the  meta-system  approach  to 
developing  an  NOS.  Both  the  heterogeneity  of  the  constituent 
hosts  and  the  direct  use  of  the  existing  host  operating  systems 
as  building  blocks  are  direct  results  of  recognizing  the  prior 
existence  of  important  software  development  tools  on  a variety  of 
hosts.  Although  the  direct  use  of  the  constituent  host  operating 
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systems  for  supporting  the  execution  of  existing  tools  was  an 
important  design  consideration,  so  too  was  the  goal  of  masking 
the  user's  direct  use  of  the  host  systems  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
interhost  compatibility  and  network  transparency.  NSW  supports 
what  we  have  termed  turn-key  usage.  That  is,  the  user  is 
generally  limited  to  invoking  prepackaged  programs,  NSW  tools,  to 
meet  his  computational  requirements.  General  application 
programming  is  not  supported  in  the  current  NSW;  this  point  is 
discussed  more  fully  later  in  this  chapter.  However,  a limited 
application  programming  environment  is  supported  for  a special 
class  of  users,  tool  builders. 

Two  key  decisions  served  to  establish  an  NOS  framework  for 
the  architectural  development  of  NSW.  First,  to  achieve  a 
transparent  network  oriented  system  and  to  be  able  to  incorporate 
and  experiment  with  various  project  management  strategies,  all 
resource  allocation  decisions  are  to  be  made  by  the  NSW  system 
itself  without  user  assistance.  Second,  there  is  to  be  an  NSW 
administrative  organization  which  will  relieve  the  user  from 
dealing  with  each  constituent  host  to  obtain  access  rights  and 
accounts.  NSW  supports  the  concept  of  a central  system 
administration  which  serves  as  the  broker  for  all  resources 
available  through  NSW.  Currently,  NSW  purchases  from  various  TBH 
systems  the  resources  to  support  its  users,  and  has  the 
capability  of  redistributing  the  individual  tool  charges  through 
a centralized  NSW  accounting  system. 
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These  global  NSW  concepts  were  followed  by  more  concrete 
design  decisions  as  the  NSW  was  transformed  from  a concept  to  a 
system  design.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  early  design 
decisions,  in  terms  of  NSW  as  an  NOS  model,  was  to  define  a 
single  functional  module  to  handle  the  NSW  functions  for  resource 
allocation  and  access  control  and  to  maintain  the  file  system 
catalogue.  Centralizing  these  functions  in  a component  which 
became  known  as  the  Works  Manager  was  a means  of  satisfying  some 
of  the  goals  of  uniformity  among  heterogeneous  hosts  with  a 
simple  design  which  has  a straightforward  implementation.  In 
general,  whenever  an  NSW  resource  is  needed,  the  Works  Manager  is 
invoked.  Of  course,  resource  allocation  decisions  of  various 
types  are  made  at  all  levels  of  the  NSW,  and  the  Works  Manager  is 
not  included  in  all  of  them.  However,  NSW  access  to  the  major 
visible  NOS  resources  (tools  and  files)  is  coordinated  through 
the  Works  Manager,  which  maintains  the  user,  tool  and  file  data 
bases  necessary  to  handle  these  activities. 

The  location  of  the  file  catalogue  exclusively  within  the 
Works  Manager  means  that  handling  a tool's  file  references 
requites  Works  Manager  participation.  Rather  than  requiring  that 
all  file  references  be  resolved  in  a batch-like  fashion  before 
tunning  the  tool,  it  was  decided  to  support  truly  interactive 
tools.  This  established  the  need  to  provide  an  NSW  execution 
environment  to  communicate  with  the  Works  Manager  whenever  a tool 
dynamically  accesses  an  NSW  file.  After  the  need  for  it  was 
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established,  the  NSW  tool  execution  environment  has  expanded  to 
include  other  parts  of  the  tool  interface.  Other  important 
design  decisions  evolved  from  the  original  conception  of  NSW. 
These  include  the  need  to  incorporate  automatic  mechanisms  for 
file  migration  and  translation  to  accommodate  an  integrated, 
multi-host  tool  set,  and  the  need  to  establish  a uniform  NSW  user 
interface  which  exists  apart  from  any  of  the  interfaces  of  the 
participating  hosts.  Both  of  these  decisions  result  from  the 
attempt  to  diminish  the  incompatibilities  of  heterogeneous  hosts 
as  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  NSW  user. 

4.3.3  NSW  System  Structure 

Based  on  these  goals  and  preliminary  design  decisions,  the 
NSW  system  architecture  took  shape.  We  will  now  describe  the 
resulting  system  structure  in  sufficient  detail  to  highlight  its 
characteristics  as  an  NOS  model. 

The  NSW  design  is  based  on  decomposing  the  system  into 
individual  components  which  are  responsible  for  selected  parts  of 
the  NSW  functionality.  There  are  separate  modules  designated  for 
functions  such  as  the  user  interface,  file  motion,  tool  control 
and  system  communication  support.  It  is  useful  to  think  of  the 
principal  components  of  the  NSW  system  as  processes  which 
cooperate  to  provide  NSW  services.  These  components  include 
front  end  (FE) , works  manager  (WM) , TBH  foreman  (FM) , and  file 
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package  (FLPKG)  processes  (see  Figure  10).  Each  active  user  has 
a dedicated  FE  process  which  acts  as  his  interface  to  the  NSW 
system.  The  FE  acts  principally  as  a command  language 
interpreter  making  requests  upon  other  components  as  necessary  to 
satisfy  user  commands.  The  FE  process  supports  a standard  NSW 
user  interface,  including  a standard  set  of  control  functions  and 
commands,  regardless  of  the  host  on  which  it  is  actually 
implemented . 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  WM  is  the  resource  allocation 
and  access  control  module  for  the  NSW  system.  All  attempts  to 
access  NSW  resources,  such  as  tools  or  files,  must  be  authorized 
by  the  WM.  To  perform  its  task,  the  WM  maintains  data  bases  such 
as  an  NSW  file  system  catalogue,  tool  descriptor  information,  and 
user  authentication  information.  It  also  maintains  lists  of  the 

rights  and  privileges  of  each  user  known  to  the  system. 

/ 

Interactions  between  WM  processes  and  other  system  components 
occur  on  a transaction  oriented  basis.  That  is,  the  system  does 
not  dedicate  a single  WM  process  to  each  active  user  for  the 
duration  of  the  user  session.  Rather,  WM  processes  are 
dynamically  allocated  (and  deallocated)  as  necessary  to  support  a 
user  session.  For  example,  when  a user  initiates  a command  that 
requires  access  to  an  NSW  resource,  a WM  process  is  allocated  to 
handle  requests  related  to  that  command.  Upon  completion  of  the 
command  the  WM  process  is  deallocated  (i.e.,  either  returned  to  a 
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pool  of  free  WM  processes  or  terminated) . Continuity  across  such 
instances  of  WM  service  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  a shared 
dynamic  data  base  which  depicts  the  momentary  state  of  NSW, 
including  lists  of  currently  logged  in  users  and  their  active 
tools . 

The  tool  bearing  host  FM  [19]  is  the  tool's  interface  to  the 
NSW.  When  a user  requests  the  start  of  a tool,  an  FM  process  on 
the  appropriate  TBH  is  allocated  for  the  duration  of  the  tool 
session.  The  FM  process  provides  the  NSW  execution  environment 
for  the  tool  and  controls  its  operation.  This  execution 
environment  differs  somewhat  from  the  standard  environment 
provided  to  the  tool  by  the  local  TBH  operating  system.  For 
example,  when  a "file  open"  operation  is  initiated  by  a tool,  the 
operation  must  be  processed  in  the  context  of  the  entire  NSW 
rather  than  that  of  the  local  host  operating  system  (see  Figure 
11).  The  FM  process  responds  to  such  an  attempt  by  interacting 
with  a WM  process  to  complete  the  file  reference.  The  WM  process 
consults  the  NSW  file  catalogue  to  verify  the  existence  of  the 
file  specified  by  the  FM,  and  that  the  user  and  tool  are 
authorized  to  access  the  file.  Next,  the  WM  acts  to  ensure  that 
the  file  can  be  physically  accessed  by  the  FM/tool . In  general, 
this  may  requite  movement  of  the  file  to  the  FM  host  and  possible 
translation  of  file  data  to  a form  usable  by  the  tool.  The  FM 
piovides  each  tool  instance  with  a temporary  wor kspace  for  file 
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Figure  11. 


Tool  attempts  to  access  files  are  fielded  by  its  FM  (1) . The  FM 
forwards  a request  to  a V/M  process  (2)  , which  instructs  the 
FLFKG  at  the  tool  host  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  file  (3) . The 
FLPKG  does  this  by  interacting  with  the  FLPKG  at  the  site  which 
stores  the  file  (4) . 
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manipulation  during  a tool  session.  Once  the  file  is  physically 
accessible  in  the  workspace,  the  tool  uses  the  local  host  file 
system  primitive  operations  for  manipulating  the  file  data.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  FM  to  manage  the  available  TBH 
workspaces  and  to  maintain  the  isolation  of  the  tool  from  other 
processing  on  the  host  operating  system. 

FLPKG  processes  [20]  are  responsible  for  file  movement  and 
translation.  A File  Package  resides  on  every  NSW  TBH.  Once 
access  to  an  NSW  file  has  been  granted,  it  is  the  job  of  the 
FLPKG  to  make  a suitable  copy  available.  The  WM  process  arranges 
for  FLPKG  processes  at  the  file  source  ("donor"  FLPKG)  and 
destination  ("receiver"  FLPKG)  hosts  to  cooperate  to  accomplish 
this  movement  and  translation.  The  receiving  FLPKG  drives  the 
copy  procedure  and  has  the  task  of  creating  a copy  with 
equivalent  logical  structure  as  the  original.  Like  WM  processes, 
FLPKG  processes  are  allocated  on  a transaction  oriented  basis. 
When  the  file  movement  is  completed,  the  WM  process  is  notified 
by  the  receiver  FLPKG  process  and  both  FLPKG  processes  are 
deallocated.  The  WM  process  then  informs  the  FM  process  that  the 
file  reference  can  be  completed  and  is  itself  deallocated. 
Finally,  the  FM  uses  information  provided  by  the  WM  (e.g.,  the 
name  of  a local  temporary  copy  of  the  file  which  the  tool  may 
access)  to  complete  the  tool  file  reference. 
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Communication  between  the  various  NSW  system  processes  as 
well  as  the  allocation  and  deallocation  of  those  processes  is  the 
responsibility  of  a component  called  MSG  121],  Every  host  which 
is  part  of  NSW  has  an  MSG  implementation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  MSG  was  designed  after  the  functional  component 
decomposition  and  modes  of  interaction  for  NSW  were  already 
established.  Although  MSG  is  a general  purpose  communication 
facility,  it  was  designed  with  the  patterns  of  NSW  communication 
in  mind,  and  to  specifically  satisfy  NSW's  communication  needs. 
Two  addressing  modes  are  supported  by  MSG.  Generic  addressing  is 
the  means  by  which  a process  initiates  a transaction  with  another 
previously  unrelated  process.  It  is  used  when  any  process  of  a 
given  type  is  acceptable.  For  example,  to  initiate  the  file 
operation  in  the  scenario  above,  the  FM  process  sends  a 
generically  addressed  message  to  a WM  process.  Similarly,  the 
FLPKG  processes  on  the  file  source  and  destination  hosts  are 
activated  by  generically  addressed  messages.  MSG  handles  a 
generically  addressed  message  by  allocating  a process  of  the 
appropriate  class  (e.g.,  WM,  FLPKG)  to  receive  it.  With  generic 
addressing,  a process  can  select  a particular  host  for  providing 
the  generic  function,  or  alternatively  can  let  MSG  select  an 
appropriate  host  for  that  function.  The  second  type  of 
addressing  is  specific  addressing.  It  is  used  when  the  sending 
process  must  communicate  with  a particular  process.  In  the 
example  above,  the  replies  by  the  FLPKG  process  to  the  initiating 
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WM  and  by  that  WM  to  the  initiating  FM  are  sent  as  specifically 
addressed  messages.  When  a process  executes  a receive  operation 
it  declares  whether  a genetically  or  specifically  addressed 
message  is  requested.  In  addition  to  the  message  mode  of 
communication  MSG  also  supports  direct  access  communication.  A 
pail  of  MSG  processes  can  request  that  MSG  establish  a direct 
connection  between  them.  These  connections  are  based  on  the 
ARPANET  host  level  network  connection  facility.  MSG  supports 
connection  requests  which  are  based  on  the  names  of  the 
communicating  processes,  not  network  sockets  as  in  the  standard 
ARPANET  convention.  Direct  connections  are  used  by  NSW  processes 
when  extended  exchanges  are  anticipated  (e.g.  FE  to  tool)  or 
there  is  a large  volume  of  data  to  be  transferred  (e.g.  file 
transfer) . 

The  NSW  is  designed  to  support  a wide  variety  of  TBH  types. 
Currently,  the  system  includes  three  different  host  types  as 
TBHs.  NSW  is  representative  of  the  distributed  agent  approach  to 
an  NOS.  For  a host  to  bs  integrated  into  the  NSW,  it  is 
necessary  to  implement  MSG,  FM,  and  FLPKG  components  (agents)  for 
it . 

4.3,4  NSW  File  System 

The  desire  fni  a uniform,  logical  file  system  despite 
heterogeneous  TBHs  motivated  NSW  to  build  its  own  file  resource. 
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The  NSW  distributed  file  system  has  NSW  specific  file  syntax 
conventions,  file  attributes  and  access  control  mechanisms.  NSW 
files  are  NOS  meta-resources  in  that  they  would  not  be  directly 
available  on  the  non-NSW  host  system.  In  its  implementation,  the 
NSW  file  system  is  built  upon  the  file  systems  of  the  constituent 
hosts.  These  file  systems  are  used  simply  as  a storage  pool  for 
NSW  files.  Each  storage  pool  is  organized  and  manipulated  by  the 
FLPKG  component  on  that  NSW  host.  The  NSW  file  catalogue  is 
maintained  by  the  WM,  and  is  the  link  between  the  NSW-wide 
attributes  of  the  file  and  the  (potential)  multiple  copies 
physically  housed  in  the  storage  pool.  A file  catalogue  entry 
includes  the  NSW  name  for  the  file,  the  location  (s)  of  the  file 
in  a constituent  host  file  system,  and  various  other  file 
attributes.  Like  RSEXEC  the  NSW  system  supports  the  use  of 
partial  and  complete  pathnames  for  convenience  and  disambiguation 
purposes.  Unlike  RSEXEC,  complete  NSW  file  pathnames  do  not 
include  a host  name  component. 

NSW  file  operations  are  logically  centralized  in  that  the 
central  WM  file  catalogue  is  (almost)  always  used  to  resolve  file 
references  (1).  Additionally,  the  separation  of  the  catalogue 


1.  TBH  FM  processes  are  usually  implemented  to  maintain  a "cache" 
of  information  about  previously  referenced  NSW  files  already 
in  the  workspace.  This  cache  eliminates  the  need  to  interact 
with  the  WM  when  a tool  references  a file  previously 
referenced  within  the  tool  session. 
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information  maintained  by  the  WM  from  the  actual  file  data 
maintained  by  the  FLPKG  means  that  these  two  components  must 
cooperate  to  make  the  contents  of  NSW  files  available  to  tools 
and  users.  File  operations  that  do  not  manipulate  the  file  data 
(e.g.  NSW  file  renaming)  require  catalogue  modifications  only, 
and  can  be  completely  handled  by  the  WM  alone.  The  centralized 
file  catalogue  approach  is  somewhat  different  from  that  used  in 
RSEXEC.  The  RSEXEC  file  system  makes  more  direct  use  of  the 
constituent  host  file  systems  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
maintain  a catalogue  independent  of  those  of  the  host  operating 
systems.  In  RSEXEC,  file  operations  are  decentralized.  The 
RSEXEC  program  acquires  file  catalogue  information  with  which  it 
maintains  the  user's  composite  working  directory,  by  interacting 
as  necessary  with  various  RSSER  server  programs.  This  direct  use 
of  the  constituent  host  file  systems  is  more  feasible  in  the 
RSEXEC  system  because  it  is  designed  primarily  to  work  with  a 
network  of  similar  systems.  NSW  is  intended  for  a heterogeneous 
configuration  and  its  design  goal  of  isolating  itself  entirely 
from  any  host  specific  syntax  prevents  this  sort  of  direct  use  of 
the  constituent  file  systems. 

^n  early  NSW  design  decision  was  to  provide  tools  direct 
access  only  to  "xerox"  copies  of  NSW  files.  When  a tool  opens  a 
file,  a copy  of  the  file  is  moved  from  the  NSW  file  storage  space 
into  the  tool  workspace  maintained  by  the  tool's  FM.  This 
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movement  occurs  even  in  those  cases  where  the  NSW  file  already 
resides  on  the  same  host  as  the  tool.  File  access  generally 
requires  the  cooperation  of  the  FM,  WM  and  one  or  more  FLPKG 
processes  depending  on  the  location  of  the  referenced  file.  Any 
necessary  file  translations  are  handled  by  the  FLPKG  components. 
The  file  manipulated  by  the  tool  is  truly  a copy  in  that  any 
modifications  the  tool  makes  to  it  will  not  be  reflected  in  the 
actual  NSW  file  maintained  by  the  WM  unless  the  FM/tool 
explicitly  delivers  the  copy  back  into  the  NSW  file  system.  This 
"copy  on  open"  mechanism  makes  it  impossible  for  tools  to 
dynamically  share  the  same  file  in  the  way  that  many  modern 
single  host  operating  systems  such  as  Multics  and  TENEX  permit. 
Because  of  this,  certain  classes  of  tools,  such  as  data 
management  systems  for  large  data  bases,  are  difficult  to  support 
in  the  current  NSW.  However,  file  copying  ensures  that  the  NSW 
always  contains  an  internally  consistent  version  of  each  file. 

To  support  certain  modes  of  controlled,  sharable  access  to 
NSW  files  within  the  "copies  only"  discipline,  each  NSW  file  has 
associated  with  it  a so-called  semaphore.  This  semaphore  can  be 
set  by  a tool  on  behalf  of  a user  in  order  to  warn  other 
potential  users  that  the  file  may  be  undergoing  change.  A "set" 
semaphore  can  block  attempted  access  to  a file,  and  thus  can  be 
used  to  coordinate  multiple,  concurrent  file  update  activity. 

The  NSW  system  itself  does  not  directly  implement  this 
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coordination.  It  only  provides  semaphores  as  the  means  to 
accomplish  it;  the  tools  or  users  which  require  coordinated  use 
of  files  must  use  the  semaphores  in  a mutually  agreed  upon  way  to 
achieve  the  coordinated  file  activity. 

There  is  a substantial  cost  associated  with  retrieving  files 
from  and  delivering  files  to  the  NSW  file  space.  The  cost 
includes  file  copy  operations  (possibly  network  copying)  and  name 
re^lution  operations  requiring  interhost  cooperation. 

Man ip\ilat ing  files  within  the  tool  workspace  is  far  less  costly, 
par  tly  t^ecause  this  local  storage  is  viewed  as  private  to  the 
tool  ses^\i^on.  It  would  be  very  inefficient  to  use  the  WM 
control  led  \;4SW  file  space  to  handle  the  temporary  file  (scratch 
file)  requir^ents  associated  with  tool  execution.  Because  of 
this,  tools  arX  provided  with  primitive  operations  by  which  they 
can  spec  i f ical  ly'^^cr  eate  "workspace  files",  and  control  the  flow 
of  workspace  copi«3?>^  back  into  the  global  NSW  file  system.  All 
workspace  files  neei^  not  be  delivered  to  the  NSW  catalogue.  A 
typical  tool  session'yill  have  all  of  its  delivery  operations 
batched  at  the  end  of  the  session  when  it  is  better  known  which 
files  need  to  bo  permanently  saved. 
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4.3.5  NSW  Program  Resources 

Two  different  types  of  program  resources  are  present  in  NSW. 
These  are  batch  oriented  tools  and  interactive  tools.  Batch 
/tools  are  tools  which  are  run  without  an  on-line  user  and  which 
have  had  all  of  their  file  references  resolved  before  execution 
begins.  When  invoking  an  NSW  batch  tool,  the  user  enters  into  a 
dialog  with  an  NSW  system  component  to  specify  the  NSW  files  to 
be  used  in  the  tool  session.  Copies  of  the  appropriate  files  are 
pre-staged  into  a workspace  for  the  tool,  and  the  appropriate  job 
control  language  statements  are  inserted  into  the  job  stream  to 
cause  file  references  by  the  tool  to  resolve  to  file  copies  in 
the  tool  workspace  without  requiring  user  intervention.  Batch 
oriented  tools  most  often  do  not  require  NSW  support  while  the 
tool  is  active. 

Interactive  tools  dynamically  access  the  NSW  file  system  at 
various  points  during  their  execution.  Their  file  reference 
patterns  are  generally  not  known  at  job  setup  time.  Interactive 
tools  also  have  a direct  communication  path  to  the  on-line  NSW 
user  to  allow  him  to  control  the  tool  session.  To  support 
runtime  access  of  NSW  resources  by  interactive  tools,  the  FM 
provides  an  NSW  program  execution  environment.  There  are  two 
different  tool  interfaces  to  NSW.  An  encapsulation  interface  is 
provided  to  permit  software  packages  that  were  developed  to  run 
under  a particular  TBH  operating  system  to  be  installed  as  NSW 
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tools.  This  interface  is  similar  in  concept  to  the  encapsulation 
mechanism  used  in  the  RSEXEC  system.  For  NSW  tool  encapsulation, 
the  FM  intercepts  certain  requests  made  by  the  tool  of  the  local 
TBH  operating  system  (mainly  file  access  requests)  and 
automatically  transforms  them  into  similar  NSW  operations. 
Ideally,  the  encapsulation  interface  allows  existing  software  to 
be  installed  into  NSW  without  modification.  In  practice,  the 
success  of  the  encapsulation  approach  for  a given  TBH  depends 
upon  the  functional  commonality  between  the  TBH  operating  system 
and  NSW,  and  the  degree  various  tools  exercise  TBH  functions  not 
naturally  mapped  into  NSW  functions.  For  a fully  encapsulated 
tool,  the  programming  abstract  machine  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  local  host  operating  system.  Actual  differences  from  the  NSW 
supported  abstract  machine  are  mediated  totally  within  the  FM. 
Encapsulation  has  been  fairly  successful  for  the  TENEX  hosts; 
however,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  integration  of  a new  TENEX 
tool  to  require  minor  enhancements  to  the  FM  encapsulation 
inter  face . 

The  second  tool  intei face  piovided  by  the  FM  is  for  tools 
developed  specifically  for  operation  within  the  NSW  environment. 
This  direct  interface  peimits  tools  to  explicitly  call  NSW 
functions.  Examples  of  the  functions  provided  to  tools  are 
pi  imitivcs  £oi  accessing  the  NSW  file  system,  for  manipulating 
the  files  in  the  tool  woikspace,  and  foi  setting  up  various  kinds 
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of  conununication  paths  to  the  FE.  Generally  the  FM  must  interact 
with  other  NSW  system  processes  to  satisfy  these  tool  calls.  The 


design  intent  is  for  the  direct  tool  interface  provided  by  FM 
processes  at  different  TBHs  to  be  functionally  equivalent.  The 
manner  in  which  tools  invoke  NSW  system  operations  may,  of 
course,  vary  from  TBH  to  TBH.  The  abstract  machine  seen  by  tools 
of  this  class  is  formed  from  selected  parts  of  the  local 
operating  system  abstract  machine,  augmented  with  NSW  specific 
constructs  in  those  areas  which  are  dependent  on  the  distributed 
nature  of  the  system. 


Although  the  major  emphasis  of  NSW  support  for  the  program 
execution  environment  has  been  in  the  area  of  access  to  the 
distributed  file  system,  some  preliminary  design  work  has  been 
done  toward  extending  the  distributed  aspects  of  the  system  to 
the  tools.  Message  communication  between  the  tool  and  the  FE 
component  has  been  recognized  as  a useful  base  for  partitioning  a 
tool's  functionality  between  a part  local  to  the  user  (the  FE 
host)  and  a part  on  a larger  processing  facility  (the  TBH)  to 
obtain  improved  performance.  A complete  NSW  design  for  tool 
access  to  MSG  interprocess  communication  message  passing 
facilities  is  anticipated.  Additions  to  the  tool  execution 
environment  to  include  functions  for  invoking  other  tools  are 
also  contemplated.  The  ability  of  programs  to  dynamically  call 
into  execution  other  network  programs,  and  to  organize  the 
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control  and  communication  of  these  clusters  in  a convenient  way 
are  viewed  as  important  steps  in  providing  an  environment 
conducive  to  the  development  of  distributed  tools. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  the  NSW  does  not  support  general 
application  programming  use.  NSW  users  are  not  free  to  augment 
the  public  (or  system)  tool  set  with  private  programs  which 
execute  as  tools  under  NSW  (1).  The  set  of  available  tools  is 
determined  by  a WM  data  base  describing  the  tools.  Updates  to 
the  data  base  to  support  additional  tools  ate  governed  by  NSW 
administrative  decisions.  This  policy  is  a consequence  of  the 
I philosophies  for  project  management  and  configuration  control 

prevailing  at  the  time  the  system  was  designed.  As  a result,  NSW 
is  not  a general  purpose  system  in  this  area,  although  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  modify  NSW  to  support  general  application 
programming , 

4.3.6  System  Reliability 

Because  of  its  modular  structure,  the  NSW  system 
architecture  is  potentially  resilient  to  individual  host 
failures.  The  inter -component  protocols  have  been  designed  to 

1 

make  continued  system  operation  possible  in  the  presence  of 

1.  They  can,  however,  to  a limited  degree  run  and  test  software 
which  is  under  development  using  host  specific  debugging 
programs  which  are  available  as  tools. 


■ 
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failures  of  the  communications  network,  the  constituent  hosts, 
and  the  system  components  themselves.  For  example,  these 
protocols  make  extensive  use  of  timeouts  to  control  repeating 
requests  for  service,  accessing  alternative  sources,  and  entering 
into  other  recovery  procedures.  In  addition,  mechanisms  have 
been  developed  to  recover  files  trapped  in  tool  workspaces  due  to 
TBH  crashes  or  other  NSW  malfunctions.  When  a crashed  TBH  is 
restarted,  or  in  general  whenever  a tool  session  cannot  be 
successfully  completed,  tool  workspaces  in  use  at  the  time  are 
preserved  in  a way  that  allows  a user  to  later  retrieve  selected 
files.  These  mechanisms  will  soon  be  augmented  to  include 
resuming  the  tool  session  in  the  existing  workspace  environment 
whenever  possible. 

At  present  the  WM  is  the  principal  weakness  of  the  system 
from  a reliability  point  of  view.  Because  the  WM  and  and  its 
central  data  bases  reside  on  a single  host,  the  NSW  system  is 
vulnerable  to  failure  of  the  WM  host.  A multi-host 
implementation  of  the  WM  function  is  being  designed  that  would 
permit  continued  NSW  operation  in  the  presence  of  WM  host 
failures.  In  addition,  it  would  also  allow  the  system  to 
gracefully  expand  as  the  number  of  users  grows  by  making  it 
possible  to  distribute  the  WM  load  among  several  hosts.  The 
principal  technical  problem  here  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
WM  data  base  is  logically  centralized.  To  distribute  the  WM,  its 
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data  base  must  be  distributed.  This  distribution  requires  use  of 
a synchronization  mechanism  to  insure  that  the  distributed  parts 
of  the  data  base  are  maintained  in  a consistent  manner.  Several 
synchronization  mechanisms  of  this  sort  have  been  developed 
recently;  see  [34]  for  further  discussion  of  the  synchronization 
problem  for  multiple  copy  data  bases. 

The  NSW  approach  to  reliable  operation  has  been  to  add 
reliability  mechanisms  to  the  system  after  it  had  been  designed. 
This  effort  involved  analyzing  system  weaknesses  after  its 
fundamental  architecture  had  already  been  established,  and  then 
developing  specific  remedies  to  the  perceived  reliability 
problems.  An  important  guideline  in  developing  the  reliability 
plan  was  the  desire  to  have  minimal  impact  on  the  various 
existing  NSW  components. 

4.3.7  Access  Control  and  Resource  Allocation 

Progiam  and  file  resource  requests,  as  well  as  NSW  "login” 
sequences,  originate  with  users  or  their  tools  and  are  initially 
handled  by  local  NSW  agents  (FE  or  FM) . The  nature  of  the 
distr  ibution  of  information  that  describes  the  NSW  resources  and 
their  access  controls  generally  prevents  these  agents  from 
completing  the  requests  themselves.  The  responsibility  for 
making  the  access  control  decision  is  placed  within  the 
networkwide  WM  component.  Off-loading  it  from  each  TBH  and  FE 
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host  makes  it  possible  to  achieve  a uniform  facility  with  a 
single  implementation.  Each  TBH  usually  has  its  own  internal 
access  control  mechanism  but  for  the  NSW  user  this  is  subordinate 
to  the  NSW-wide  facility  and  is  generally  not  visible.  The 
access  control  mechanisms  of  the  constituent  hosts  do,  however, 
play  an  important  role  internally  to  NSW  by  ensuring  the 
integrity  of  NSW  resources  resident  on  the  local  hosts  and  in 
implementing  a controlled  tool  environment. 

Unlike  many  modern  systems,  NSW  maintains  separate 
mechanisms  for  controlling  access  to  programs  and  files. 
Associated  with  each  user  is  a "user  node"  which  defines  the 
segments  of  the  NSW  file  hierarchy  and  the  individual  tools  which 
the  user  can  access.  A user  can  dynamically  add  subordinate  user 
nodes  and  allow  them  access  to  selected  tools  and  file  system 
areas  which  he  himself  may  access.  Augmenting  either  the  tool  or 
file  capabilities  of  a user  is  handled  in  a strictly  hierarchical 
basis.  Because  of  the  structure  of  the  NSW  system,  addition  of 
new  users  or  changing  existing  users'  access  rights  only  requires 
modification  of  a central  data  base  and  does  not  involve  any 
coordination  with  non-WM  system  components. 

The  WM  makes  NSW  resource  allocation  decisions  regarding 
host  selection  for  tool  execution  and  NSW  file  storage.  The  WM 
data  bases  are  used  to  map  NSW  logical  resources  into  the 
physical  resources  on  the  constituent  TBH  systems  that  implement 
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them.  These  data  bases  are  structured  in  a way  to  accommodate 
the  information  needed  to  support  the  replication  of  tools  and 
file  copies  in  order  to  achieve  highly  reliable  service  and 
performance  improvements.  Currently,  NSW  only  implements 
rudimentary  mechanisms  in  these  resource  allocation  areas. 
However,  the  centralization  of  the  decision  making  responsibility 
makes  it  convenient  to  experiment  with  alternative  algorithms 
without  affecting  other  components. 

While  the  WM  defines  the  NSW  policy  for  resource  allocation, 
the  distributed  agents  are  responsible  for  carrying  it  out.  In 
doing  so  they  are  responsible  for  allocating  the  physical  TBH 
objects  which  support  the  NSW  resources.  It  is  the  WM  that 
selects  a given  host  to  run  a tool  and  it  is  is  the  MSG 
implementation  for  that  host  which  allocates  a process  to  handle 
the  tool  request,  and  the  FM  on  the  host  which  manages  the 
workspace  pool  needed  to  support  tool  execution.  The  WM  controls 
the  NSW  file  system  name  space  and  it  is  the  FLPKG  processes  on 
the  various  hosts  which  manage  the  physical  storage  medium  that 
supports  the  file  system. 

4.3.8  NSW  as  an  NOS 

As  an  NOS  model,  NSW  shows  advances  over  the  previous  models 
in  a number  of  important  areas.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  are 
in  the  concepts  sui rounding  the  integration  of  3 diverse 
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collection  of  heterogeneous  hosts  under  a single  operating  system 
interface.  NSW  attempts  to  create  a transparent  network 
interface  without  resorting  to  a base  level  implementation  which 
would  obsolete  the  existing  software  base.  NSW  has  its  own 
uniform  command  language  and  user  interface.  It  has  its  own  file 
system,  incorporating  NSW-wide  file  attributes  with  a uniform 
filename  syntax.  These  operating  system  components  have  been 
developed  specifically  to  enable  the  NOS  to  support  a level  of 
system  transparency  not  otherwise  achievable  with  the 
heterogeneous  hosts.  Other  parts  of  the  NSW  system  address  the 
problems  of  uniformity  through  protocol  and  translation 
mechanisms.  Tool  encapsulation  and  translation  between  file 
types  are  examples  where  these  techniques  have  been  used  to  allow 
the  new  environment  to  support  existing  software. 

NSW  has  also  begun  to  address  some  of  the  managerial  issues 
in  supporting  a distributed  meta-system.  The  NSW  includes  the 
concept  of  a central  administrative  organization  to  provide 
networkwide  coordination  of  such  things  as  initial  access  to  the 
facility  and  tool  installation  policies.  NSW  also  has  a 
dedicated  operations  staff  which  views  the  maintenance  of  the 
system  in  terms  of  the  unified  facility  rather  than  in  terms  of 
the  individual  hosts. 

Other  significant  NSW  innovations  are  in  the  area  of 
distributed  system  reliability.  Because  the  NSW  functionality  is 
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developed  out  of  a rather  complex  series  of  interactions  between 
a number  of  independent  system  components  on  multiple  hosts,  it 
could  be  very  vulnerable  to  partial,  temporary  failures.  An 
important  part  of  the  NSW  reliability  effort  has  been  to 
lecoqnize  the  failure  prone  nature  of  the  system  environment. 
System  components  are  constructed  to  tolerate  certain  degrees  of 
malfunction  and  maintain  their  internal  consistency  across 
ia  iluies.  Beyond  this,  the  NSW  reliability  concepts  attempt  to 
ensure  the  user  a consistent  image  of  his  NSW  resources  despite 
component  failures,  and  to  provide  him  with  mechanisms  for 
continuing  at  an  appropriate  point  whenever  failed  components 
come  on-line  again.  There  has  also  been  an  important  design 
effort  to  enable  the  WM  function  to  be  replicated  so  that  a 
single  failure  cannot  cripple  the  entire  system.  However,  this 
design  is  not  yet  supported  by  an  implementation. 

NSW  has  a number  of  readily  observable  weaknesses.  At 
present  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  relatively  poor  system 
performance.  Performance  problems  at  this  stage  of  NSW 
development  are  not  surprising  since  performance  considerations 
were  not  part  of  the  original  design  and  many  of  the  system 
concepts  are  being  tried  either  for  the  first  time  or  for  the 
first  time  in  a real  system.  Remedial  attention  may  be  able  to 
t msform  the  system  as  currently  designed  into  a facility  with 
diieguate  p<'rformanco  characteristics  without  completely 
overhauling  some  of  the  basic  concepts. 
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The  performance  problems  can  be  separated  into  two  classes: 
those  related  to  the  design  of  the  system  and  those  related  to 
the  implementation  of  that  design.  As  an  NOS  model  the  design 
related  performance  problems  are  the  more  interesting  and  are 
emphasized  below. 

A factor  which  contributes  to  the  poor  performance  of  NSW  is 
the  layering  of  system  upon  system.  For  NSW  in  particular,  and 
probably  for  the  meta-system  approach  in  general,  there  are 
legitimate  reasons  for  minimizing  modifications  made  to  existing 
constituent  operating  systems  to  support  the  NOS.  As  a result, 
the  NOS  software  is  usually  built  upon  the  existing  system,  often 
as  application  programs.  This  is  advr.ntageous  from  an  ease  of 
implementation  point  of  view.  However  it  is  difficult  for  the 
NOS  that  results  to  match  stand  alone  systems  in  performing 
similar  tasks  unless  the  constituent  host  system  has  adequate 
facilities  to  support  the  efficient  execution  of  system-like 
functions  at  the  application  program  level.  Most  systems 
currently  do  not  have  such  facilities. 

Two  important  NSW  design  decisions  also  directly  impact 
system  performance.  First,  the  centralization  of  access  control 
and  resource  management  functions  in  the  WM  component  means  that, 
in  general,  interhost  cooperation  is  required  whenever  these 
functions  are  needed.  For  interactive  users,  responsiveness  is  a 
very  critical  performance  measure.  Interhost  operations  are 
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noticeably  less  responsive  than  intrahost  operations  for  almost 
all  network  and  system  configurations.  Second,  the  extensive 
decomposition  of  the  NSW  functionality  into  a number  of 
independent  components  each  with  their  own  private  internal 
resources  and  data  bases  has  led  to  a system  organization  which 
relies  heavily  on  extensive  communication  between  components.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a single  NSW  operation  to  require  the 
cooperation  of  three  or  four  individual  NSW  components.  In  an 
environment  where  communication  CTsts  or  system  scheduling 
overhead  are  significant,  the  large  number  of  interactions 
required  to  complete  an  operation  can  prove  to  be  a serious 
performance  bottleneck.  Even  when  these  costs  are  not 
significant,  the  individual  process  overhead  for  handling 
messages  can  become  significant  relative  to  the  operations  being 
performed.  Although  decomposing  a system  into  a number  of 
independent  modules  is  an  effective  technique  for  implementing  a 
reliable  system,  care  must  be  taken  in  placing  functions  and  data 
"near"  to  where  they  will  be  needed.  Knowing  approximate 
communication  costs  for  a given  system  environment  is  a key 
factor  in  deciding  how  much  decomposition  can  be  tolerated.  From 
a performance  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  prevent  access 
paths  from  crossing  too  many  host  boundaries. 

Another  possible  shortcoming  of  the  NSW  is  that  the  TBHs  are 
not  self-sufficient  and  cannot  function  autonomously  within  NSW. 
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This  is  a direct  result  of  off-loading  many  of  the  operating 
system  functions  from  the  TBH  to  the  central  WM  component.  The 
TBH  accepts  processing  requests  only  from  the  WM,  and  hence  the 
TBH  system  will  become  idle  if  no  WM  is  operational.  In  this 
sense,  the  TBH  systems  are  very  tightly  coupled  to  the  WM  host. 

In  a number  of  areas  NSW  does  not  exhibit  the  flexibility 
normally  associated  with  general  purpose  systems.  Examples  have 
already  been  cited,  such  as  the  inability  of  users  to  dynamically 
augment  the  set  of  executable  programs  and  the  "xerox  copy" 
mechanisms  of  the  file  system  which  make  flexible  file  sharing 
impossible.  While  the  considerations  which  led  to  these  design 
decisions  may  be  appropriate  for  a software  production 
environment,  they  do  limit  the  extensibility  of  the  system  and 
constrain  the  class  of  supportable  application  programs. 

Finally,  there  is  a relatively  high  cost  associated  with 
adding  an  new  host  type  to  NSW  as  a TBH.  Implementations  are 
required  for  MSG,  FM  and  FLPKG  components  to  handle 
communication,  program  and  file  resources  respectively.  In 
general,  there  is  little  difference  between  a minimal 
implementation  which  adheres  to  the  required  functionality  and  a 
full  scale  implementation  for  these  components.  This  is  not 
surprising  given  NSW's  goal  of  tightly  integrating  the  operation 
of  a diverse  set  of  computer  systems.  If  overall  system 
conformity  were  not  a major  NOS  design  requirement,  as  it  is  for 
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NSW,  it  might  be  possible  to  support  'various  levels  of  system 
integration,  and  gradually  phase  the  implementation  while  some 
NOS  functions  were  already  operational. 

The  ELAN  system  design,  discussed  in  the  next  section, 
approaches  system  performance  and  generality  and  host  autonomy  in 
ways  which  alleviate  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  NSW  as  an  NOS. 
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4.4  The  ELAN  System  Design 

The  Efficient  Local  Access  Network  system  (ELAN)  is  a 
preliminary  NOS  design.  It  reflects  experience  with  several 
network  operating  systems  including  RSEXEC  and  NSW.  Although 
such  existing  systems  have  solved  many  problems  associated  with 
providing  access  to  distributed  resources,  in  many  ways  they  lack 
the  functionality  and  performance  of  single-host  operating 
systems.  The  ELAN  design  incorporates  the  strengths  of  several 
predecessor  systems  and  provides  capabilities  absent  in  previous 
network  operating  systems.  The  concepts  embodied  by  ELAN 
represent  a step  beyond  ATF,  RSEXEC,  and  NSW  toward  a general 
purpose  NOS  which  presents  a unified  user  interface  and  a 
complete  program  execution  environment  for  accessing  distributed 
resources . 

The  design  presented  here  for  ELAN  is  not  a complete  system 
design.  Rather,  it  serves  as  a vehicle  for  an  in  depth  look  at 
some  NOS  design  problems  and  their  solutions.  Consequently,  some 
parts  of  the  ELAN  design  ace  presented  in  detail  whereas  other 
parts  are  only  briefly  described. 
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4.4.1  General  Assumptions  and  Characteristics 

Several  guidelines  were  used  during  the  development  of  the 
ELAN  model.  The  first  principle,  from  which  the  model  derives 
its  name,  is  that  the  ability  to  access  distributed  resources 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  efficient  access  to  local 
resources.  A computation  that  confines  its  references  to  local 
resources  should  perform  as  efficiently  under  the  control  of  the 
ELAN  NOS  as  it  would  under  the  local  host's  stand-alone  operating 
system.  This  is  not  the  case  for  a system  such  as  NSW  where  the 
Works  Manager  must  be  involved  in  all  major  resource  control 
decisions,  whether  or  not  the  resource  being  accessed  resides  at 
a remote  host.  Since,  in  general,  the  Works  Manager  resides  at  a 
different  host  than  the  accessing  process,  local  accesses  incur 
significant  overhead.  Presenting  efficient  local  access  as  the 
first  guideline  emphasizes  our  concern  about  the  intrinsic  delay 
of  communicating  between  the  constituent  hosts  of  the  NOS.  The 
desire  is  to  develop  an  NOS  that  is,  if  not  always  better,  at 
least  is  as  good  as  existing  single-site  systems.  The  benefits 
of  network-wide  accessibility  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
per  for mance . 

The  second  principle  is  to  permit  autonomous  operation  by  a 
single  component  host  within  the  NOS.  For  various  reasons. 
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including  the  possibility  of  communication  failure  and  scn„-du''td 
jown  time,  the  constituent  hosts  of  an  NOS  may  not  be  Cully 
ronnected  at  all  times.  When  this  occurs,  it  should  be  possible 
tor  a host  to  proceed  with  a computation  that  limits  its 
t.  feieiices  to  reachable  resources.  RSEXEC  displays  this 
character  ist  ic  in  some  of  its  operations  while,  as  noted 
previously,  NSW  requires  that  the  Works  Manager  host  always  be  a 
part  of  the  communicating  subset.  In  addition,  the  types  of 
I system  features  should  not  change  when  such  reduced  accessibility 

occurs.  Users  and  programs  should  see  the  same  interface 
regardless  of  how  many  hosts  are  participating  in  the  NOS,  even 
rf  the  local  host  is  the  only  NOS  host  accessible. 

At  present,  general  solutions  to  the  problem  of  concurrency 
control  for  updating  a distributed  data  base  are  costly  and 
complex.  The  third  design  principle  is  that  the  system  should 
not  depend  on  general  solutions  to  the  distributed  concurrency 
control  problem.  While  we  felt  that  NOS  capabilities  requiring 
such  mechanisms  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  we  also  felt  it 
acceptable  to  employ  special  purpose  updating  schemes  where 
patterns  of  data  base  activity  are  limited  and  well  understood. 
This  guideline  reflects  an  underlying  assumption  about  the 
communication  medium  between  the  constituent  hosts.  We  assume 
that  the  delays  introduced  by  transferring  messages  from  one 
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constituent  host  to 
scheduling  are  long 
accessing  values  in 
system.  The  effect 
that  the  difference 
remote  interactions 
capabilities  to  the 
approach . 


another  and  the  delays  experienced  in  process 
compared  to  the  delay  experienced  in 
a shared  data  base  on  a single-site  computer 
of  relaxing  this  constraint  (i.e.,  assuming 
in  delay  between  local  interactions  and 
were  small)  would  be  to  merely  add 
ELAN  design,  not  to  change  the  basic  design 


One  of  the  differences  between  single-site  and  distributed 
systems  is  the  potential  for  using  the  autonomous  nature  of  the 
constituent  hosts  as  the  basis  for  robust  operation.  In  a 
network  environment,  this  means  two  things:  designing  the  NOS  so 
that  it  is  robust;  and  providing  mechanisms  in  the  NOS  to 
support  the  robust  operation  of  application  programs.  A goal  of 
ELAN  is  to  address  these  issues  to  the  extent  possible  in  a 
preliminary  design. 

Finally,  while  network  operating  systems  are  new  facilities, 
operating  systems  for  the  constituent  hosts  exist  and  new 
operating  systems  for  single  hosts  will  continue  to  be  developed. 
It  is  generally  infeasible  to  require  that  new  operating  systems 
be  designed  and  implemented  for  a wide  variety  of  hosts  to  permit 
their  effective  operation  in  an  NOS.  The  cost  would  be 
prohibitive.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
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preserve  the  large  investment  in  application  software  that  exists 
ni  Will  be  developed  to  run  under  these  single-host  operating 
systems.  Thus,  the  fifth  principle  is  that  the  ELAN  NOS  should 
be  implementable  upon  a set  of  heterogeneous  single-host 
operating  systems. 

The  primary  goal  of  ELAN  as  a general  purpose  operating 
system  is  to  present  a uniform,  integrated  view  of  resources 
distributed  among  many  different  constituent  systems.  To  achieve 
this  goal  the  ELAN  model  provides  operations  that  can  be  applied 
regardless  of  the  relative  location  of  the  resources.  Examples 
include  primitives  for  accessing  files  and  for  controlling 
processes.  In  order  to  allow  optimizations  that  are  possible 
when  host  boundaries  are  not  transparent,  the  ELAN  design  permits 
certain  modes  of  usage  that  rely  on  the  specific  location  of 
resources.  For  example,  application  processes  that  engage  in 
tightly  coupled  sharing  that  can  be  supported  only  if  they  reside 
on  the  same  machine.  Thus  the  ELAN  system  provides  for  the 
explicit,  but  optional,  specification  of  resource  location. 
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4.4.2  Typical  Applications 

Since  ELAN  is  designed  as  a general  purpose  operating 
system,  the  types  of  application  programs  that  must  be  supported 
vary  widely.  There  are,  however,  several  classes  of  programs 
that  should  receive  explicit  attention  because  together  they 
comprise  most  of  the  typical  programs  expected  to  run  under  ELAN. 
ELAN  is  designed  so  that  these  classes  of  programs  run  as 
efficiently  as  possible  while  at  the  same  time  other, 
unanticipated  classes  of  applications  can  also  be  supported. 

The  first  class  of  typical  applications  are  those  that 
reference  files  distributed  over  several  constituent  hosts.  The 
primary  requirement  for  such  applications  is  that  files  be 
uniformly  accessible  and  that  efficient  mechanisms  exist  for 
transporting  data  between  constituent  hosts.  In  addition,  such 
programs  need  efficient  mechanisms  for  cataloging  files  so  that 
they  may  treat  a collection  of  many  files  that  span  several 
different  heterogeneous  hosts  as  logically  related  entities.  The 
uniform  treatment  of  distributed  files  must  not  only  be  in  terms 
of  naming  and  file  operations,  but  also  in  terms  of  file 
allocation  control,  accounting  and  file  protection. 

The  second  class  of  applications  is  characterized  by  those 
that  access  several  different  programs  or  devices  which  only  run 
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or  exist  on  unique  ELAN  constituent  hosts.  The  hosts  in  ELAN  are 
heterogeneous  and  thus  programs  cannot  necessarily  execute  on  any 
machine  in  the  system;  similarly  some  of  the  hosts  may  have 
special  purpose  or  location-dependent  devices  that  are  not 
present  on  other  hosts.  The  primary  requirement  for  this  type  of 
operation  is  effective  process  control  and  interprocess 
communication  regardless  of  the  location  relationship  between 
processes . 

The  third  class  of  applications  are  those  that  have  a 
natural  subdivision  into  identical  small  autonomous  units  which 
can  act  apart  from  the  others,  but  which  also  need  to  act  in 
cooperation  with  others  to  form  a unified  system. 

Finally,  there  is  a class  of  applications  that  requires 
extremely  robust  operation  for  which  the  autonomous  operation  of 
the  constituent  ELAN  hosts  would  seem  beneficial.  This  class  is 
more  difficult  to  describe  because  two  attributes  must  be 
present:  the  need  for  reliable  operation  and  the  ability  to 

split  the  applications  into  enough  parts  so  that  significant 
recovery  can  occur  when  one  of  the  parts  fails.  Very  little  work 
has  been  done  on  the  problems  of  dividing  a computation  into 
autonomous  parts  and  developing  applications  which  utilize 
multiple  parallel  processes. 
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4.4.3  ELAN  System  Concepts 

To  facilitate  further  discussion  about  interactions  between 
system  resources,  we  introduce  the  following  relationship:  Two 
resources  are  said  to  be  adjacent  if  they  reside  on  the  same 
host;  similarly,  two  entities  located  at  different  hosts  are 
said  to  be  remote . ELAN  supports  a set  of  location  transparent 
operations  that  may  be  performed  on  any  resource  regardless  of 
its  location  relative  to  the  initiating  process.  In  addition,  if 
a process  is  adjacent  to  the  target  resource,  certain  additional 
operations  on  it  are  permitted.  For  example,  in  the  ELAN  file 
system  the  ability  of  a process  to  access  a file  in  certain  modes 
is  influenced  by  whether  the  process  is  adjacent  to  the  file  and 
by  its  position  relative  to  other  processes  that  may  be  sharing 
the  file  (1).  Only  adjacent  processes  can  wr  itably  share  a file. 
This  restriction  exists  to  avoid  requiring  that  ELAN  include  a 
general  updating  mechanism  for  distributed  data. 

Because  the  ELAN  model  is  observably  distributed, 
optimizations  can  be  achieved  when  all  entities  of  a computation 
are  adjacent.  In  the  NSW  system,  the  location  of  resources  is 
totally  hidden  from  the  user  and  even  from  some  components  that 


1.  The  access  control  protection  mechanism  of  the  file  system 
also  contributes  to  the  admissibility  of  file  references. 
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make  up  the  system.  In  RSEXEC,  specification  of  the  physical 
location  of  resources  is  optional.  For  example,  a user  may,  if 
he  desires,  include  physical  location  information  with  commands, 
ELAN  provides  both  views  of  resources  and  allows  users  and 
programmers  the  choice  of  which  to  use. 

In  single-host  operating  systems  there  generally  are 
identifiable  parts  of  the  system  that  provide  distinct  services. 
Examples  include  .lodules  for  controlling  the  file  system, 
processes  and  devices.  In  an  NOS  some  of  these  control  functions 
must  be  distributed  among  the  constituent  hosts.  For  example, 
the  process  control  function  for  ELAN  will  require  assistunce 
from  the  constituent  hosts  that  support  user  processes.  In  ELAN 
the  distributed  agents  (system  processes)  are  called  kernel 

processes  (KPs) . The  ELAN  KPs  represent  a division  of  the  tasks 

« 

required  to  implement  a general  purpose  operating  system.  Types 
of  special  task  KPs  include  file  management  (FM-KP),  and  process 
control  (PC-l  ) kernel  processes.  When  an  operation  must  be 
performed  on  ? remote  resource,  a KP  at  the  site  initiating  the 
operation  will,  in  general,  communicate  with  a corresponding 
remote  KP  to  effect  the  operation  on  the  remote  resource. 
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4.4.4  The  ELAN  File  System 

The  ELAN  model  includes  a file  system  which  is  organized 
hierarchically,  much  like  the  Multics  file  system  [58).  For  such 
a file  system,  files  are  catalogued  in  directories  which  are 
themselves  catalogued  in  parent  directories.  Thus  the  hierarchy 
is  a tree  structure  where  the  leaves  are  files  and  the  points  at 
which  the  branches  split  are  directories.  The  pathname  of  a file 
is  the  sequence  of  branch  names  traversed  from  the  root  to  the 
leaf.  To  insure  uniformity  of  file  naming  and  access,  the  ELAN 
model  supports  a single  network-wide  file  hierarchy  which  is 
implemented  using  the  storage  systems  of  the  individual  hosts 
(see  Figure  12)  . 

Care  must  be  taken  in  designing  a mechanism  that  allows 
uniform  accessibility  to  files  stored  at  arbitrary  network  sites 
in  order  to  prevent  unacceptable  system  performance.  If  the 
relationship  between  the  pathname  for  a file  and  the  physical 
locations  of  the  directories  along  the  path  to  the  file  are 
unconstrained,  then  directory  hierarchies  could  develop  for  which 
the  file  name  look  up  operation  (i.e.,  file  name  to  file  location 
operation)  is  very  expensive.  In  the  worst  case  one  interhost 
interaction  for  every  branch  in  the  tree  from  the  root  node  to 
the  leaf  node  would  be  required.  The  delay  due  to  interhost 
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interactions  is  an  issue.  In  addition,  reliability  is  an  issue. 
If  such  an  unconstrained  structure  were  permitted,  then  the 
failure  of  one  node  in  the  collection  of  constituent  hosts  could 
block  reference  to  a file,  even  though  the  node  that  holds  the 
file  is  functioning. 

For  reasons  of  efficiency  and  reliability  the  ELAN  model 
makes  the  following  subtree  local ity  restriction  on  the  physical 
placement  of  files:  subtrees  in  the  "lower"  parts  of  the  file 
hierarchy  should  reside  totally  within  a single  host.  For  the 
hierarchy  to  include  more  than  a single  host  its  upper  portion 
must,  of  course,  be  an  exception  to  the  restriction.  The 
approach  taken  by  RSEXEC  is  to  have  the  first  component  of  a 
complete  file  pathname  identify  the  host  that  stores  the  file. 
This  approach  is  somewhat  inflexible  in  that  it  couples  the 
position  of  a file  in  the  hierarchy  with  the  network  topology. 

We  believe  it  preferable  for  the  placement  and  naming  of 
files  in  the  network-wide  hierarchy  to  be  dependent  only  upon 
I elat ionsh ips  that  exist  among  the  files.  By  observing  that  the 
upper  portion  of  the  file  system  hierarchy  is  typically  modified 
infrequently  and  that  the  rate  at  which  a part  of  the  hierarchy 
ij  changed  typically  increases  with  its  depth  in  the  hierarchy, 

* I possible  to  achieve  a workable  solution  tnat  satisfies  the 
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goal  of  location  independent  file  naming  and  reduces  the  host 
interactions  required  to  resolve  file  name  references.  The  top 
portion  of  the  hierarchy  is  replicated  at  every  host  and  updates 
to  it  are  restricted  in  a way  that  can  be  managed  by  a simple 
duplicate  data  base  updating  mechanism.  The  slowly  changing 
upper  portion  of  the  hierarchy  is  used  by  FM-KPs  in  file  look  up 
operations  to  translate  the  initial  parts  of  pathnames  into  host 
identifiers  (see  Figure  13).  Thus,  although  file  names  contain 
no  explicit  location  information,  the  actual  host  location  of  a 
file's  directory  entry  can  be  determined  by  a local  FM-KP.  The 
user  need  not  remember  network  configuration  details. 

There  is  a common  situation  that  is  made  inefficient  by 
requiring  subtree  locality:  a file  that  belongs  to  a logical  set 
whose  directory  information  is  stored  at  one  site  but  which  may 
only  be  used  at  another  site.  A file  that  contains  executable 
machine  instructions  is  an  example.  If  subtree  locality  is 
strictly  enforced,  then  every  time  the  file  is  used,  it  will  have 
to  be  moved  to  the  site  where  it  executes.  To  eliminate  this 
problem,  the  directory  information  about  a file  and  the  contents 
of  the  file  may  be  separated  by  a "link"  which  points  to  the  site 
where  the  file  contents  reside.  This  change  to  the  subtree 
locality  rule  introduces  an  additional  interhost  interaction  in 
some  cases  but  does  not  affect  file  referencing  efficiency  since 
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Figure  13. 

A possible  distribution  of  the  files  from  Figure  12  among 
these  hosts  illustrating  the  common  upper  portion  and 
the  unique  lower  portion  present  at  each  constituent  host 
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the  file  would  have  had  to  be  transported  to  the  remote  host  | 

anyway.  Thus,  two  interhost  interactions  are  required  for  j 

references  to  remote  files  which  have  links  to  their  content,  one  t 

interhost  interaction  for  remote  files  without  links  or  local 
files  with  links,  and  no  interhost  interactions  for  local  files 
without  links. 

In  RSEXEC  the  file  system  directly  mirrors  the  underlying 
file  systems  of  the  constituent  hosts.  A unified  view  is 
possible  because  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  constituent  host 
operating  systems.  The  NSW  achieves  a unified  view  despite  the 
heterogeneous  constituent  hosts  by  building  a new  file  system  for 
which  all  file  cataloging  information  is  maintained  by  NSW.  The 
ELAN  approach  is  similar  to  the  NSW  approach  in  that  the  file 
system  is  built  upon  the  file  systems  of  the  heterogeneous  member 
hosts.  Care  was  taken  in  both  systems  so  that  file  operations  j 

are  supportable  by  all  of  the  heterogeneous  constituent  host  j 

j 

operating  systems.  | 

There  are  several  basic  operations  that  can  be  performed  on  ! 

files  in  the  ELAN  model.  In  the  following  descriptions  the 

arguments  in  brackets  ([))  are  optional  and  underlined  names  J 

indicate  result  arguments:  I 
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Cr eate-P ile (Name , Directory,  File-ID,  [Site-Location]) 
Delete-File (Name , Directory) 

Open-F ile (Name , Directory,  Mode,  Sharing,  File-ID) 
Close-File (File-ID) 

Read ( File-ID,  Position,  Value) 

Wr ite (File-ID,  Position,  Value) 

Create-File  and  Delete-File  ate  operations  for  altering 
the  contents  of  directories  in  the  file  hierarchy.  The  optional 
argument  Site-Location,  if  present,  signifies  that  the  file 
directory  information  should  be  set  up  in  the  indicated 
directory,  but  that  the  actual  contents  of  the  file  should  be 
stored  at  the  designated  site. 

Open-File  and  Close-File  are  operations  that  prepare  the 
file  system  for  subsequent  reference  to  the  file  in  question. 

The  mode  in  which  the  file  will  be  referenced  may  take  on  any 
combination  of  the  following:  Read,  Write  or  Execute.  In 
addition,  references  to  files  may  be  Shared  or  Exclusive 
depending  on  the  value  of  the  sharing  parameter. 

There  is  also  a set  of  operations  for  manipulating 
directories  in  the  file  system  hierarchies: 

Create-Directory (Name , Parent-Directory) 

Create-Upper -Directory ( In  it  ial -Pathname , [S i te-Locat ion] ) 
Delete-Directory ( Ful 1 -Pathname) 

Delete-Upper -Directory ( In  it i a 1-Pathname) 
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I 
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The  Create-Diiectoi y command  appends  a new  directory  below 
the  specified  parent  directory.  The  location  of  the  new 
directory  is  implied  by  the  location  of  the  parent  directory 
because  of  the  subtree  locality  rule.  To  add  directory  structure 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  a separate  operation, 
Create-Upper-Directory , is  provided.  Absence  of  the 
Site-Location  parameter  implies  the  local  site.  The  effect  of 
this  operation  is  to  define  ordered  pairs  (initial  pathname,  site 
location)  which  map  initial  portions  of  full  pathnames  into  site 
locations  for  further  name  resolution.  The  data  base  that  stores 
these  ordered  pairs  is  a distributed  data  base  that  is  replicated 
at  each  of  the  ELAN  sites.  Once  a Create-Upper-Directory 
operation  has  occurred,  the  results  of  that  operation  must  be 
visible  at  every  constituent  host.  The  format  of  this  data  base 
(ordered  pairs)  makes  it  easy  to  maintain  using  a simple 
technique  such  as  that  developed  by  Johnson  and  Thomas  (40].  The 
delete  operations  remove  directories  >11  initial  pathnames  from 
the  file  system  hierarchy. 

4.4.5  The  ELAN  Process  Structure. 

Some  NOS  designs  provide  uniform  but  limited  access  to 
distributed  resources.  An  example  is  the  way  various  NOS  designs 
handle  user  processes.  Some  provide  user  processes  that  either 
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fill  specific  roles,  as  with  tool  processes  in  NSW,  or  are 
restricted  to  run  on  the  same  host  as  their  parent  as  in  RSEXEC. 

In  the  ELAN  model,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a more  ^ 

I 

general  process  capability  with  fewer  restrictions  on  the  way  j 

processes  can  be  used.  J 

Processes  in  the  ELAN  system  ate  organized  in  a hierarchical 
fashion  much  as  they  are  in  the  Unix  [55]  or  TENEX  [56]  operating 
systems.  Figure  14  represents  a possible  network-wide  logical 
organization  of  the  ELAN  process  hierarchy.  An  application 
process  (AP)  can  create  and  control  the  action  of  inferior 
processes,  which  can  in  turn  create  and  control  inferiors  of 
their  own.  The  ELAN  system  supports  these  interprocess  control 
functions  in  a multihost  network  environment.  An  AP  at  a 
particular  host  may  create  and  control  both  adjacent  and  remote 
APS.  Figure  15  illustrates  a possible  multi-host  physical 
organization  for  the  logical  structure  represented  by  Figure  14. 

A number  of  ideas  from  the  MSG  interprocess  communication 
(IPC)  mechanism  [21]  of  the  National  Software  Works  have  been 
generalized  for  use  in  organizing  and  addressing  processes  in  the 
general  purpose  programming  environment  provided  by  ELAN.  An 
important  problem  is  obtaining  the  name  of  the  process  to  which  a 
message  is  addressed  along  with  binding  the  process  name  to  the 
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Figure  14.  site  B 

Logical  representation  for  a typical  ELAN  process 
hierarchy.  Three  major  classes  of  processes  are 
illustrated;  network  services,  ELAN  kernel  processes 
and  user  application  processes. 
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Figure  15. 

One  possible  physical  distribution  of  some  of  the 
processes  from  Figure  14.  The  single  line  connectors 
indicate  the  logical  hierarchical  relationships. 

The  double  line  connectors  denote  physical  control 
paths  as  exerted  by  the  distributed  process  control 
agents . 
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physical  location  where  the  process  exists.  This  problem  is 
emphasized  in  a distributed  system  such  as  ELAN.  Some  of  the 
notions  presented  in  this  section  have  been  influenced  by  the 
work  of  Reed  [78] . 

There  are  several  equally  important  attributes  that 
determine  the  name  by  which  one  process  may  view  another  process: 
physical  location,  ownership,  function,  and  at  times  by  some 
combination  of  these  three  attributes.  Examples  of  these 
attributes  include;  "all  processes  at  host  A",  "Smith's  process", 
"the  ELAN  Process  Control  process",  "the  mail  receiving  process 
for  Jones"  and  "the  file  transfer  process  at  host  A."  In 
addition,  the  same  process  may  be  have  several  attributes  and 
therefore  several  different  names. 

The  use  of  distributed  components  introduces  the  possibility 
that  a given  process  will  not  be  directly  accessible  to  all 
elements  of  the  interprocess  communication  facility.  Instead, 
messages  to  the  process  may  have  to  be  routed  to  the  site  where 
the  process  actually  resides  and  presented  to  the  process  by  the 
local  IPC  agent.  In  a sophisticated  system,  a process  could  move 
from  one  site  to  another,  retaining  its  logical  name  but  changing 
its  physical  site  address  and  local  site  process  identifier. 

Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a flexible 
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binding  between  the  logical  name  by  which  a process  is  known  and 
its  location  dependent  names  and  attributes. 

Unlike  MSG,  process  control  (create,  delete,  stop  and  start) 
and  interprocess  communication  (send  and  receive)  are  decoupled 
in  ELAN.  As  a result,  ELAN  does  not  support  the  notion  of  a 
generically  addressed  message.  Rather,  a hierarchical  functional 
naming  scheme  (to  be  described)  is  used  to  address  messages  to 
existing  processes.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  a mechanism 
that  enables  a parent  process  to  intercept  messages  directed  to 
its  children,  functionality  equivalent  to  MSG  can  be  provided.  A 
message  addressed  to  a non-existent  process  is  passed  to  its 
(future)  parent  which  can  create  a process  to  receive  the 
message.  The  original  message  will  then  be  delivered  to  the 
newly  created  process.  The  advantage  of  decoupling  the  notion  of 
interprocess  communication  from  process  control  is  that  processes 
that  wish  only  to  exercise  process  control  operations  can  do  so, 
without  having  to  induce  such  operation  by  means  of  IPC  messages. 
In  addition,  the  details  of  the  coupling  between  process  control 
and  IPC  can  now  be  an  application  specific  decision. 

Processes  in  ELAN  are  organized  in  a hierarchy.  Thus  there 
are  two  separate  resource  hierarchies  in  ELAN,  the  file  hierarchy 
and  the  process  hierarchy.  Like  the  ELAN  file  hierarchy,  there 
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is  a single  conceptual  ELAN  process  hierarchy  to  which  every  AP 
and  KP  belongs.  Processes  are  addressed  by  a pathname  through 
the  process  hierarchy. 

As  with  the  file  hierarchy,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
determining  the  physical  location  of  a process  from  its  pathname. 
One  approach  would  be  to  use  the  same  strategy  used  in  a file 
hierarchy:  distinguish  between  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 

hierarchy,  replicate  the  upper  part  at  each  site  and  require 
subtree  locality  for  the  lower  part.  This  solution  is 
unsatisfactory  for  the  ELAN  process  hierarchy.  First,  the 
restriction  prohibits  the  creation  and  control  of  remote 
processes,  an  important  capability.  Second,  the  arguments  about 
the  frequency  of  updating  that  hold  for  the  file  hierarchy  do  not 
hold  for  the  process  hierarchy.  Processes  are  the  active 
elements  in  ELAN  and  can  be  expected  to  change  state  relatively 
frequently.  Both  of  these  points  suggest  that  the  penalty  of 
interhost  interactions  is  a cost  that  must  be  paid  in  order  to 
achieve  the  desired  flexibility. 

To  determine  the  physical  location  of  a process  from  its 
pathname,  the  physical  path  implied  by  the  logical  pathname  must 
be  traced.  There  is  a "speed  up"  mechanism  that  may  be  utilized 
to  make  this  burden  less  of  a performance  penalty.  Quite  often 
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intecprocess  interactions  (either  process  control  functions  or 
interprocess  communication)  occur  as  a series  of  events  that 
occur  within  a relatively  short  time  period.  Also,  a number  of 
processes  from  the  same  host  may  interact  with  a given  service 
process.  Resolving  the  process  pathname  to  a physical  location 
for  each  interaction  can  be  costly.  Instead,  the  name  resolution 
task  can  be  carried  out  once  and  the  ordered  pair  (pathname,  host 
address)  can  be  kept  by  the  PC-KP  in  a local  ELAN  data  base. 

When  an  AP  issues  a process  control  or  IPC  operation,  this  local 
data  base  can  be  searched  for  a match  before  expensive  interhost 
interactions  take  place.  The  task  of  resolving  pathnames  which 
are  only  partially  specified  in  the  data  base  can  be  shortened  by 
using  the  physical  location  of  the  matched  "prefix"  or  parent 
process  as  a starting  point  for  further  name  resolution. 

The  process  name  to  physical  location  data  base  can  be 
managed  so  that  when  there  are  no  free  entries,  the  least 
recently  used  entry  can  be  erased  to  make  room  for  a new  entry. 
This  data  base  is  a distributed  data  base  whose  entries  are  in 
effect  replicated  at  some  of  the  constituent  hosts  of  ELAN. 

Hosts  that  hold  APs  that  reference  the  same  remote  process  may 
all  have  entries  that  bind  the  name  of  the  remote  process  to  its 
location.  At  any  time,  the  information  in  the  data  base  may 
become  invalid  because  of  a change  of  state  in  one  of  the 
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processes  for  which  ordered  pairs  exist.  Rather  than  a 
potentially  expensive  duplicate  data  base  updating  scheme  to 
maintain  these  data  bases,  a self  correcting  mechanism  can  be 
used.  The  nature  of  the  name  to  location  mapping  operation  is 
such  that  when  a name/location  association  is  discovered  to  be  no 
longer  valid,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  correct  it  is  to  clear 
the  erroneous  entry  and  reinitiate  the  operation. 

The  performance  of  this  name  look  up  mechanism  will  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  times  names  can  be  resolved  from  the 
local  data  base  rather  than  by  interacting  with  all  hosts  along 
the  path.  This,  in  turn,  is  affected  by  the  size  of  the  table 
that  holds  (pathname,  host  address)  pairs,  the  replacement 
strategy  for  these  entries  and  the  overlap  of  APs  on  the  same 
host  interacting  with  common  processes.  This  problem  is  similar 
to  that  of  memory  management  in  a demand  paging  system. 

There  are  several  basic  operations  that  can  be  performed  on 
processes : 

Create-Process  (Process-Name  , Program-Name,  [iSite-Location]  ) 

Destroy-Process (Process-Name) 

Start-Process (Process-Name) 

Stop-Process (Process-Name) 

These  operations  allow  a process  to  control  inferior  | 

I 

processes.  Since  the  control  functions  apply  to  descendents. 
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only  the  pathname  relative  to  the  issuing  process  needs  to  be 
specified.  The  Program-Name  parameter  in  the  Create-Process 
primitive  is  the  ELAN  file  system  pathname  of  the  program  that 
the  newly  created  process  should  execute. 

A goal  of  the  IPC  primitives  is  to  support  flexible 
strategies  for  sending  and  receiving  messages.  An  application 
program  should  be  able  to  control  which  messages  are  allowed  to 
consume  buffer  resources  as  well  as  select  which  messages  it 
wants  to  read.  A process  should  be  able  to  specify  groups  of 
processes  from  which  it  will  accept  messages  as  well  as  message 
types  it  wants  to  receive.  It  should  be  possible  for  a sender  to 
create  messages  that  belong  to  different  logical  sets  directed  to 
the  same  receiver.  in  addition,  it  should  be  possible  for  a 
sending  process  to  define  a return  port  for  messages. 

These  goals  can  be  accomplished  by  a two  part  addressing 
scheme  for  messages.  A message  address  includes  the  name  of  the 
recipient  process  and  a port  indicating  the  message  class  or 
type.  Thus  messages  directed  to  the  "New  Transaction"  port  of 
the  "Data  Base  Manager"  process  could  be  distinguished  by  that 
process  from  messages  directed  to  the  "Transaction  12324"  port. 
Ports  are  structured  objects  that  contain  a unique  part  and  a 
type  part.  For  example,  in  the  "Transaction  12324"  port. 
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"Transaction"  is  the  type  part,  while  "12324"  is  the  unique  part. 

This  two  part  port  structure  allows  a process  flexible  control 

over  which  messages  to  receive.  The  type  part  allows  a process 

to  receive  messages  of  a given  type  from  any  of  several  sources 

while  the  unique  part  allows  selection  of  a given  type  of  message 

from  a given  instance  of  a sending  process.  The  unique  part 

should  be  unique  over  all  time  so  that  delayed  messages  that  are 

part  of  a broken  dialogue  do  not  get  confused  with  messages  of 

new  dialogues.  In  the  following  list  of  primitive  IPC 

operations,  the  Process-Name  and  Port  parameters  may  contain 

values  that  signify  a set  of  values  rather  than  just  one. 

Accept-Message (Send-Process , Port) 

Reject-Message ( Send-Process , Port) 

Wait-Message (Send-Process , Port) 

Interrupt-With-Message ( Send-Process , Port,  Lower-Port,  Routine) 
Take-Message ( Send-Process , Port,  Message , Sender , Reply-Port) 
Send-Message (Receive-Pr ocess , Port,  Message,  Reply-Port) 

The  Accept-Message  operation  controls  which  incoming 
messages  are  allowed  to  occupy  buffer  storage.  Incoming  messages 
that  do  not  fit  this  description  are  discarded.  Accept-Message 
may  be  executed  repeatedly  to  build  up  a set  of  possible  senders. 
Reject-Message  retracts  the  permission  granted  by 
Accept-Message.  Accept-Message  specifies  that  when  an  incoming 
message  arrives,  it  is  put  into  a buffer  belonging  to  the 
process,  waiting  for  the  application  program  to  issue  a 
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Take-Message  operation.  Between  these  two  operations,  the 
application  program  must  receive  n tification  that  a message  has 
arrived.  There  are  two  alternate  mechanisms  to  accomplish  this: 
one,  Wait-Message,  for  the  case  where  the  application  program 
wishes  to  suspend  execution  until  a message  is  delivered  and  the 
other.  Inter rupt-With-Message , when  the  application  process  wants 
to  be  interrupted  to  process  messages.  This  latter  mechanism  may 
be  used  to  receive  "alarm"  messages  from  a process  from  which  a 
normal  message  is  being  processed. 

Ports  are  assigned  priorities  by  the  receiving  process. 

When  a receiver  issues  an  Inter rupt-With-Message  primitive,  the 
desired  priority  of  the  interrupt  is  expressed  relative  to  the 
priorities  of  other  interrupt  generating  ports.  For  example,  if 
a process  wishes  to  receive  interrupts  from  messages  arriving  at 
two  separate  ports  "Restart  Transmission"  and  "Abort  Processing" 
and  wishes  messages  from  the  latter  to  take  priority  over  those 
from  the  former,  it  would  issue  the  following  two  calls: 

Inter rupt-With-Message (Sender  , "Restart  Transmission", 

0,  Restart) 

Inter rupt-With-Message (Sender , "Abort  Transmission", 

"Restart  Transmission",  Abort) 

The  partial  ordering  defined  by  these  two  calls  allows  the 
processing  of  messages  to  the  "Restart  Transmission"  port  to  be 
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interrupted  by  messages  directed 
port,  but  not  vice  versa.  Thus, 
developed.  Messages  arriving  at 
the  time  of  arrival. 

Finally,  the  Send-Message 
receiving  process  at  a given  Po 
by  the  receiver  to  send  a reply 


to  the  "Abort  Transmission" 
a partial  ordering  of  ports  is 
unordered  ports  are  ordered  by 

primitive  sends  a message  to  a 
t.  The  Reply-Port  may  be  used 
o the  message. 


To  allow  a parent  process  to  intercept  the  messages  directed 
to  its  children  processes,  an  optional  last  argument, 
Inferior-Process,  is  added  to  each  of  the  six  IPC  primitives. 
Thus,  the  Accept-Message  primitive  becomes: 


Accept-Message ( Send-Pr ocess , Port,  Inferior-Process) 

The  interpretation  of  this  call  is:  accept  messages  from 
Send-Process  on  Port  that  are  directed  to  Inferior-Process. 
All  six  IPC  primitives  are  extended  in  this  way.  A parent 
process  can  examine  all  messages  directed  to  an  inferior  process 
before  the  inferior  knows  of  their  existence.  The  parent  process 
may  take  any  desired  action  based  on  the  arrival  of  a message 
directed  to  an  inferior,  including  reading,  modifying  or 
destroying  the  message.  This  permits  the  parent  to  encapsulate 
the  inferior  process  with  respect  to  IPC  messages. 
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When  a new  primitive,  Release-Message,  is  executed,  the 
message  is  released  to  its  intended  recipient: 

Release-Message (Receive-Process,  port.  Message,  Reply-Port) 

The  effect  of  the  MSG  primitives  can  be  achieved  by  a 
sequence  of  ELAN  process  control  and  IPC  primitives.  For 
example,  consider  the  situation  where  a generic  message  is 
addressed  to  a previously  unallocated  Foreman  process  in  NSW.  In 
NSW,  the  MSG  process  on  the  site  to  which  the  message  is 
addressed  receives  the  message,  determines  that  it  is  generically 
addressed  to  a non-existent  process,  creates  the  process  and 
forwards  the  message  to  the  newly  created  process.  When  that 
process  replies  to  the  message,  the  specific  address  for  the 
newly  created  process  is  returne'.  to  the  originator  of  the 
message.  In  ELAN,  an  overseer  process,  " Services . NSW" , that 
controls  the  NSW  service  processes,  would  execute  the  following 
primitive  operations  to  intercept  all  generically  addressed 
messages  to  a Foreman  process: 

Accept-Message ( " Any" , "Start  Foreman",  "Services .NSW. Foreman" ) 

Wait-Message ( "Any" , "Start  Foreman",  " Services . NSW. Foreman" ) 

When  a message  from  any  process  directed  to  the  "Start  Foreman" 
port  of  the  "Services. NSW. Foreman"  process  arrives,  the 
"Services. NSW"  process  is  interrupted  and  may  use  the 
Take-Message  primitive  to  examine  the  message.  Once  it 
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determines  that  the  message  is  addressed  to  a Foreman  and  that 
the  Foreman  must  be  created,  it  executes  a process  creation 
pr imitive : 

Create-Process ( " Foreman-N" , "NSW>Support> Foreman" ) 

The  file  "NSW>Suppor t>Foreman"  in  the  ELAN  file  hierarchy 
contains  the  program  to  be  executed  by  the  Foreman  process. 
Finally,  the  original  message  is  redirected  to  the  newly  created 
Foreman : 

Release-Message ("Services. NSW. Foreman-N"  , "Start  Foreman", 
Message,  Or ig inating-Process , Reply-Port) 

When  the  "Foreman-N"  process  responds  to  the  Or ig inating-Process 
through  the  Reply-Port,  the  TPC  mechanism  will  automatically 
return  a specific  address  and  port  for  future  communication. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  flexibility.  Notice  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  primitive  mechanisms  that  prevented  one 
service  to  respond  to  genericrally  addressed  messages  one  way  and 
another  service,  that  shares  the  IPC  mechanism  to  respond  a 
different  way.  Also,  there  are  no  assumptions  about  the  location 
of  the  services;  a genetically  addressed  message  could  cause  the 
creation  of  a process  on  a different  machine  than  the  service 
process  that  fielded  the  message. 
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4.4.6  Process  - File  Interaction 

There  are  three  additional  issues  that  have  an  impact  on  the 
characteristics  of  both  files  and  processes:  file  sharing  by 
multiple  processes;  providing  an  efficient  mechanism  for 
accessing  the  most  frequently  referenced  files;  and  compensating 
for  the  physical  separation  between  a file  and  the  process 
referencing  it. 

When  a process  opens  a file,  it  requests  one  of  several  well 
defined  modes  of  reference:  reading,  writing,  executing,  or  any 
meaningful  combination  of  these  three.  The  success  of  the 
completion  of  the  Open-File  operation  depends  on  the  outcome  of 
access  control  checks  and  the  existence  of  any  concurrent 
conflicting  accesses  by  other  processes.  Access  control  issues 
will  be  discussed  later.  The  issue  of  concurrent  access  will  be 
discussed  here  in  the  context  of  distributed  files  and  processes. 

In  a single-site  system,  file  sharing  is  often  accomplished 
by  allowing  the  processes  direct  access  to  the  same  area  of 
memory  which  holds  the  file  contents.  in  a distributed  system 
like  ELAN  memory  sharing  schemes  are  impossible  for  processes  on 
separate  constituent  hosts. 
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Providing  multiple  processes  with  simultaneous  read  and 
execute  access  to  a file  can  be  achieved  by  creating  a copy  of 
the  file  on  each  host  where  an  accessing  process  resides. 
Multiple  processes  on  a single  host  can  all  read  from  the  same 
copy.  When  all  such  processes  on  a host  have  finished 
referencing  the  file,  the  copy  on  that  host  can  be  discarded. 
Since  no  alterations  were  made  to  the  file  there  is  no  need  to 
pass  any  data  back  to  the  original  instance  of  the  file.  Any 
number  of  processes  can  successfully  share  a file  in  read  or 
execute  mode  with  no  apparent  change  in  their  accessing 
efficiency  over  exclusive  use  of  the  file. 

When  two  processes  are  organized  to  simultaneously  write 
into  the  same  file  or  one  process  writes  while  another  process 
reads  from  a shared  file,  this  multiple,  uncoordinated  copy 
solution  does  not  work.  The  processes  may  not  be  located  at  the 
same  site  and  thus  may  not  have  directly  accessible  memory  in 
common.  Without  coordination,  modifications  to  the  file  made  by 
one  process  will  not  be  seen  by  the  other.  As  a result,  for 
remote  processes  to  share  a file  with  at  least  one  of  them  in 
write  mode,  there  must  be  a mechanism  for  coordinating  their 
updates  to  the  file. 
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There  have  been  several  mechanisms  proposed  to  provide  a 
general  distributed  file  updating  and  sharing  capability.  Most 
of  these  mechanisms  provide  a means  for  arbitrating  references  to 
a shared  distributed  file  and  exchanging  information  about 
updates  between  the  multiple  sites  at  which  a file  is  being 
referenced.  These  mechanisms  tend  to  be  complicated  and 
implementations  for  them  are  likely  to  be  costly.  The 
concurrency  control  required  to  support  distributed  file  updating 
and  sharing  is  more  complex  than  that  required  in  a centralized, 
single-site  environment.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  effect  of 
non-local  communication  and  the  cost  of  distributed  algorithms 
for  gaining  consensus  on  global  decisions.  As  long  as 
communication  delays  between  remote  processors  are  longer  than 
delays  between  a processor  and  its  memory,  there  will  be  a speed 
differential  between  accessing  local  and  remote  data.  When 
several  hosts  which  communicate  over  relatively  slow 
communication  lines  must  participate  to  coordinate  file 
operations,  there  will  be  significantly  larger  delays  in  reaching 
global  decisions  versus  strictly  local  decisions  (1). 


1.  While  the  efficiency  of  global  file  sharing  and  updating 

mechanisms  is  significantly  less  than  single-site  strategies, 
such  mechanisms  may  be  useful  for  reasons  of  reliability,  load 
sharing  and  matching  the  requirements  of  inherently 
distributed  applications.  For  the  present,  we  feel  that 
special  purpose  concurrency  control  schemes  for  distributed 
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Because  of  these  considerations,  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  concurrent  sharing  of  files  in  ELAN.  Two  or  more  processes 
may  open  a file  for  reading  or  executing  regardless  of  their 
location  relative  to  one  another  and  the  file  as  long  as  no 
process  has  the  file  open  for  writing.  A process  may  open  a file 
for  writing  only  if  there  are  no  other  processes  currently 
accessing  the  file.  These  are  the  general  ELAN  file  access 
rules.  To  support  slightly  richer  process-file  configurations 
which  would  be  prohibited  by  these  general  rules,  ELAN  includes 
additional  location  dependent  file  access  rules.  One  relaxation 
of  the  general  restrictions  on  file  sharing  is  that  processes 
that  are  adjacent  may  share  a file  in  any  mode.  This  can  be 
allowed  because  the  techniques  of  single-site  sharing  can  be 
employed  in  such  cases.  This  more  liberal  sharing  rule  can  be 
applied  to  processes  that  wish  to  share  a file,  regardless  of  its 
location,  as  long  as  the  processes  are  adjacent.  This  rule  is  an 
example  of  visibility  of  distribution  in  the  ELAN  model.  The 
physical  location  of  resources  can,  if  desired,  be  taken  into 
consideration. 


updating  that  are  tailored  to  the  exact  needs  of  applications, 
rather  than  general  purpose  schemes,  are  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  providing  some  forms  of  distributed  file  sharing 
and  updating  functionality. 
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There  are  several  patterns  of  usage  that  characterize  most 
applications  of  non-exclusive  write  access  to  files.  Several 
mechanisms  in  ELAN,  based  on  these  patterns,  make  up  for  the 
general  restriction  on  location  independent  non-exclusive  write 
access.  These  mechanisms  are  intended  to  support  the  functions 
typically  provided  by  writably  shared  files.  A common  reason  to 
open  a file  for  sharable  writing  is  to  gain  access  to  a lock 
stored  in  the  file  so  that  exclusive  access  to  some  other 
resource  or  some  part  of  the  file  can  be  achieved.  Exclusive 
write  access,  which  is  supported  by  ELAN,  allows  the  arbitration 
on  file  access  to  be  performed  by  the  file  system  rather  than  by 
the  application  program.  The  information  about  the  current  usage 
of  a file  is  stored  in  the  directory  entry  for  the  file,  rather 
than  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  file  itself.  This  accessing 
mode  does  not  handle  all  instances  of  file  locking.  In 
particular,  cases  where  for  efficiency  reasons  a process  wishes 
to  keep  a file  open  in  sharable  write  mode  and  only  locked  during 
the  short  periods  when  exclusive  access  are  required,  are  not 
handled  by  it.  To  provide  such  functionality  and  to  support 
applications  that  require  a locking  mechanism  to  control 
concurrent  access  to  resources  other  than  files,  the  ELAN  system 
could  provide  a class  of  lock  objects  for  which  fault  tolerant 
distributed  access  could  be  provided.  Multiple  copies  of  lock 
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objects  could  be  viewed  as  replicated  data  items  and  a 
distributed  data  base  updating  algorithm,  such  as  developed  by 
Thomas  [39],  could  be  used  to  maintain  them. 

In  another  common  usage  of  shared  writable  files,  processes 
use  a file  to  exchange  messages.  The  principle  reason  such  usage 
develops  is  the  absence  of  adequate  interprocess  communication 
mechanisms.  On  many  hosts  the  only  general  form  of  interprocess 
communication  is  through  shared  files.  The  ELAN  interprocess 
communication  mechanism  described  earlier  obviates  the  need  for 
writably  shared  files  to  support  most  types  of  communication. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  to  support  data  synchronization 
services  for  ELAN  application  programs.  The  intention  is  to 
separate  these  services  from  the  file  system,  so  that  the  file 
system  implementation  does  not  incur  any  inefficiencies 
associated  with  distributed  data  synchronization.  Schemes  such 
as  those  developed  by  Johnson  and  Thomas  (40),  Thomas  [39], 
Mullery  [42]  and  Alsberg  [43]  could  be  implemented  as  application 
processes  running  under  ELAN  to  provide  synchronization  services 
to  other  APS.  These  services  could  use  the  ELAN  file 
manipulation  and  process  control  features  to  create  higher  level 
distributed  synchronization  and  data  base  concurrency  control 
mechanisms . 
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A second  aspect  of  the  interaction  of  processes  and  files  is 
the  need  to  establish  a file  referencing  context  for  a process. 
The  ELAN  file  hierarchy  will  contain  a large  number  of  files 
catalogued  in  a wide  spanning  tree  structure.  A single  process 
will  typically  be  interested  in  only  a relatively  small  number  of 
files  catalogued  in  a localized  area  of  the  tree.  The  concept  of 
^ working  directory  has  evolved  for  single-site  file  hierarchies 
to  support  such  localized  file  activity.  The  working  directory 
designates  a directory  in  the  interior  of  the  tree  that  serves  as 
a starting  point  from  which  file  pathnames  are  expressed. 

There  are  several  new  aspects  to  the  working  directory 
concept  that  are  introduced  in  an  NOS.  A process  may  use  the 
Create-Process  primitive  to  create  a new  process  remote  from  it. 
This  new  process  needs  to  have  a context  from  which  to  reference 
the  ELAN  file  system  and  most  often  it  is  the  same  working 
directory  as  its  parent.  Thus,  either  the  parent  or  the  child 
must  be  remote  from  the  working  directory,  and  the  problem  of’ 
remote  data  sharing  arises  again.  Assume  for  this  discussion 
that  the  parent  process  and  its  working  directory  are  adjacent; 
thus  the  new  process  is  remote  from  its  working  directory. 

When  a process  is  created  at  a remote  site,  the  contents  of 
the  parent's  working  directory  are  sent  to  the  remote  site  to 
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provide  the  new  process  a working  directory.  previously  the 
difficult  case  occurred  when  two  processes  shared  a file  in  write 
mode.  Applying  the  same  logic  here,  we  see  that  process 
operations  that  require  read  access  to  the  working  directory  can 
be  supported  by  the  directory  copy,  but  that  process  operations 
that  modify  the  directory  (such  as  Create-File)  require 
interactions  with  the  parent's  host.  This  limited  form  of 
distributed  data  base  updating  can  be  easily  supported  by  the 
ELAN  process  control  mechanism.  The  process  control  kernel 
process  (PC-KP)  of  ELAN  must  communicate  with  the  PC-KP  at  the 
parent's  site  to  achieve  the  working  directory  modification.  In 
addition,  while  the  copy  of  the  working  directory  is  outstanding 
at  the  remote  site,  any  modifications  made  to  the  directory  by 
the  parent  process  or  any  other  process  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
child  process's  site  for  incorporation  into  its  copy  of  the 
directory. 

The  final  aspect  of  process  and  file  interaction  is  the 
means  by  which  a process  accesses  a remote  file.  In  general,  for 
a process  to  reference  the  contents  of  a file  efficiently,  it 
must  have  access  to  the  contents  in  local  high  speed  memory.  In 
single-site  systems,  files  stored  on  secondary  storage  such  as 
disks  are  typically  transported  into  primary  memory  for  the 
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duration  of  the  access  to  the  file  and  later  returned  to  disk 

storage,  if  modified.  The  same  pattern  of  file  transportation  to 

locally  accessible  primary  memory  must  be  carried  out  for  a 

process  in  an  NOS  that  accesses  a remotely  stored  file.  File 

data  must  be  moved  to  the  site  of  the  accessing  process  and  ! 

returned  to  the  original  site  if  updated.  j 

One  possible  approach  to  moving  file  data  from  a remote  host 
is  to  transmit  the  entire  file.  For  files  that  are  accessed  as 
streams  and  where  the  entire  stream  is  to  be  accessed,  this  is 
reasonable.  For  files  that  are  accessed  randomly  and 

incompletely,  it  may  make  sense  to  transport  only  those  portions  i 

actually  accessed.  A major  factor  in  determining  whether  such  a 
"paging"  strategy  is  feasible  is  the  speed  of  the  communications 
network  relative  to  the  rate  application  processes  generate  "page 
exceptions".  Recent  advances  in  high  speed  local  networks  [60] 
suggest  that  paging  over  a local  area  network  may  be  feasible. 

Since  the  constituent  hosts  of  the  ELAN  system  are  assumed 
to  be  heterogeneous,  a problem  arises  due  to  differing  formats 
for  data.  As  we  have  presented  the  discussion  of  access  to 
remote  files  so  far,  a process  accessing  a file  of  data  has 
complete  control  over  the  manner  in  which  the  bits  contained  in 
the  file  are  interpreted.  To  enable  any  reasonable  handling  of 
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multiple  data  representations,  some  of  this  freedom  must  be 
relinquished.  One  of  the  first  examples  of  this  was  the 
standardization  of  the  "Network  ASCII"  character  representation 
for  ARPANET  TELNET  connections.  Processes  wishing  to  communicate 
over  such  connections  must  translate  their  messages  into  this 
representation.  Thus,  there  is  a standard  format  for  the 
"character  stream"  data  type.  The  ARPANET  File  Transfer  Protocol 
builds  on  TELNET  connections  to  provide  a service  that  transports 
files  between  different  sites.  Thus  a second  data  type,  "text 
files",  has  a standard  Network  format.  Beyond  that,  little  has 
actually  been  agreed  upon,  implemented  and  used  widely. 

We  have  not  devoted  much  attention  in  the  development  of 
ELAN  to  issues  related  to  data  transportation  or  translation 
because  these  issues  are  potentially  so  large  that  it  requires 
exploring  the  system  in  considerably  more  depth  than  was  feasible 
within  the  context  of  this  study.  The  issues  surrounding 
distributed  data  soon  develop  into  variations  on  the  issues  of 
general  data  base  management.  For  the  rest  of  this  discussion  we 
present  some  of  the  issues  related  to  accessing  structured  data 
bases  stored  on  distributed  heterogeneous  host  computers  but  do 
not  attempt  to  describe  specific  mechanisms  for  handling  data 
transportation  and  translation.  When  such  mechanisms  are 
developed  and  added  to  ELAN  they  will  most  likely  be  built  on  top 

of  the  primitive  mechanisms  already  specified. 
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T'le  '^icperlence  with  "Network  ASCII"  and  FTP  in  the  ARPANET 
HUjgests  that  there  are  two  aspects  to  data  translation:  atomic 
data  type  translation  and  composition  of  data  items  into  files  of 
data.  For  the  ARPANET,  the  TELNET  protocol  defines  a translation 
scheme  for  the  character  data  type  while  the  File  Transfer 
Protocol  (FTP)  defines,  among  other  things,  a translation  scheme 
for  the  structure  (however  simple)  of  text  files. 

Several  approaches  to  data  type  translation  are  apparent. 
First,  the  approach  taken  in  the  TELNET  protocol  is  an  example  of 
translation  to  and  from  a common  intermediate  data  format.  The 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  to  become  a participant  in  the 
data  translation  protocol,  all  a site  must  do  is  to  develop 
translations  to  and  from  its  internal  data  formats  to  the 
standard  intermediate  format.  Quite  often  for  different  types  of 
machines  that  are  already  partially  standard ized , the 
intermediate  format  is  identical  to  their  internal  format.  A 
problem  with  intermediate  format  translation  schemes  is  that  they 
tend  to  be  less  efficient  than  more  direct  approaches.  A 
different  method  is  to  translate  from  the  specific  format  of  one 
host  directly  to  the  specific  format  of  another.  An  advantage  of 
this  approach  is  that  similarities  in  data  formats  can  be 
utilized  for  more  direct  data  translations.  Its  major 
disadvantage  is  that  it  requires  that  different  translation 
schemes  be  implemented  for  every  different  pair  of  host  types. 
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Whichever  approach  is  taken,  additional  data  types,  other 
than  characters,  must  be  handled.  These  include:  integers, 
floating  point  numbers,  boolean  values  and  bit  strings.  There 
are  problems  associated  with  these  additional  data  types  that  do 
not  appear  when  character  string  translation  is  considered.  The 
difficult  ones  are  associated  with  incompatibilities  in  the  word 
sizes  of  different  machines  and  the  resultant  problem  of  mapping 
complex  data  representations  into  one  another. 

Once  methods  for  defining  and  translating  different  atomic 
data  formats  have  been  developed,  the  issue  of  translating  the 
structure  of  data  must  be  addressed.  in  the  ARPANET  FTP, 
sequences  of  characters  form  text  files  which  are  assumed  to  be 
multiple  strings  of  characters  followed  by  a carriage  return  and 
a line  feed.  Different  constituent  hosts  store  text  files  as 
different  structures:  TENEX  hosts  store  them  just  as  a sequence 
of  characters  with  the  carriage  return  and  line  feed  in  the  file 
itself;  IBM  System/360  hosts  store  them  as  multiple  records,  one 
line  of  characters  per  record.  in  addition  to  the  characters  in 
the  file,  there  are  pointers  and  words  counts  to  maintain  the 
sequence  of  the  individual  character  strings  as  a text  file. 

Text  files  have  an  extremely  simple  structure  when  compared  with 
the  structure  of  many  data  files.  For  example,  the  format  of  a 
file  on  TENEX  that  contains  relocatable  code  output  by  a compiler 
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contains  blocks  of  data  that  may  contain  character  strings, 
machine  language  code  or  relocation  bit  strings.  The  files  that 
store  information  maintained  by  a data  management  system  contain 
even  more  complex  data  structures  with  pointers  and  composite 
data  items. 

Standardizing  the  structure  of  data  files  has  long  been  a 
topic  of  interest  for  researchers  in  data  management.  Two  issues 
are  emphasized  when  distributed  systems  are  considered; 
translating  structures  of  atomic  data  items  and  developing 
efficient  methods  for  accessing  small  portions  of  large 
structured  da':i  The  central  aspect  of  the  first  problem 

is  developing  a common  model  for  structured  data.  This  is  a 
current  research  problem  in  data  management  systems,  regardless 
of  distribution.  One  of  the  natural  approaches  to  the  second 
problem  is  to  change  the  view  of  the  relationship  of  files  and 
processes.  Currently,  the  prevalent  view  is  that  data  must  be 
transported  to  the  site  of  the  process  for  efficient  access. 

This  is  a reasonable  approach  because  current  tasks  being 
performed  in  distributed  environments  typically  work  on 
unstructured  data.  When  the  complexity  of  the  structure  of  data 
is  greater,  it  is  less  attractive  to  move  the  data.  It  may  be 
more  effective  to  introduce  the  notion  of  moving  a process  or  a 
subtask  of  a process  to  the  sites  where  the  data  is  stored. 
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4.4.7  use  of  the  Primitives  for  File  and  Process  Manipulation 

While  the  ELAN  primitives  for  file  manipulation,  process 
control  and  interprocess  communication  are  useful  for  newly 
programmed  applications,  existing  applications,  with  calls  to  the 
primitives  of  the  constituent  host  on  which  they  run,  as  yet  have 
no  way  to  expand  the  set  of  addressable  resources  to  the  set  of 
distributed  ELAN  resources.  To  provide  such  addressability 
without  requiring  reprogramming,  ELAN  provides  a general  purpose 
encapsulator,  modeled  on  the  encapsulator s in  RSEXEC  and  NSW. 

One  encapsulator  needs  to  be  programmed  for  each  different  type 
of  constituent  host.  The  job  of  the  encapsulator  is  to 
reinterpret  calls  to  the  constituent  host's  operating  system  in 
the  context  of  ELAN.  It  must  provide  functionality  similar  to 
that  provided  by  the  constituent  host  operating  system.  To  make 
ELAN  resources  appear  as  the  resources  of  the  constituent  host, 
the  encapsulator  must,  in  general,  issue  combinations  of  ELAN 
calls  and  constituent  host  operating  system  calls. 

The  ease  of  construction  of  an  encapsulator  is  affected  by 
the  programming  interface  supported  by  the  constituent  host 
operating  system.  For  the  encapsulator  to  work  at  all,  some 
method  must  be  present  to  intercept  calls  to  the  operating 
system.  On  TENEX,  calls  to  the  operating  system  are  made  through 
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a transfer  vector.  As  a result,  the  TENEX  NSW  Foreman 
encapsulates  tools  by  redefining  the  transfer  vector  for  the  tool 
in  question,  with  calls  to  encapsulation  routines  being 
reinterpreted  by  a separate  trapping  process  to  accomplish  the 
intended  task  in  the  NSW  environment.  A similar  mechanism, 
without  the  trapping  process,  is  used  in  the  Multics  NSW 
implementation . 

Encapsulation  is  not  the  only  way  existing  application 
programs  access  ELAN  resources.  For  applications  that  can  be 
easily  modified,  it  may  be  more  effective  and  efficient  to  change 
calls  to  the  local's  operating  system  into  direct  calls  to  ELAN 
primitives.  in  this  way,  use  of  ELAN  resources  is  direct  and 
explicit,  rather  than  indirect  through  a possibly  heuristic 
translation  from  the  interface  of  the  constituent  operating 
system  to  the  ELAN  interface. 

Finally,  the  best  use  of  ELAN  resources  from  the  standpoint 
of  using  the  full  capabilities  provided  would  be  by  new 
applications  whose  model  of  resources  from  the  start  is  the  model 
presented  by  ELAN. 
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4.4.8  User  Interface 

The  user  interface  encompasses  all  aspects  of  ELAN  with 
which  a human  user  encounters.  This  includes  the  command 
language,  typing  and  line  editing  conventions,  resource  naming 
conventions,  and  resource  access  control  and  accounting 
conventions. 

There  are  several  goals  of  the  ELAN  user  interface.  First, 
it  should  be  possible  to  establish  contact  with  ELAN  from  any 
point  of  entry  to  the  communication  network.  Regardless  of  their 
means  of  network  access,  all  users  should  be  able  to  issue  a 
command  that  will  place  them  in  contact  with  ELAN  without  first 
having  to  authenticate  themselves  to  another  system.  Thus  they 
can  view  ELAN  as  the  single  system  with  which  they  interact. 
Second,  it  is  desirable  for  ELAN  to  present  a uniform  interface 
to  all  resources  regardless  of  the  type  or  location  of  the 
resource.  Special  cases  are  difficult  to  remember  and  should  be 
avoided.  For  example,  if  it  is  possible  to  specify  access 
controls  for  a file,  then  it  should  also  be  possible  to  specify 
the  access  controls  for  a process  or  a device  in  a similar  way. 
The  model  that  users  have  of  the  organization  of  resources  should 
be  the  same  for  all  resources.  In  addition,  as  much  as  possible, 
similar  resources  should  have  the  similar  attributes.  A user 
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should  express  references  to  remote  resources  in  the  same  manner 
he  expresses  references  to  local  resources.  The  naming  of 
resources  should  not  change  because  of  changes  in  the 
connectivity  of  the  network. 

Third,  provision  should  be  made  to  allow  users  to  choose 
alternative  styles  of  interaction.  Some  users  may  favor  one 
style  of  command  language  and  line  editing  conventions  over 
another.  Different  users  have  previous  experience  with  different 
types  of  user  interfaces.  For  many  aspects  of  the  user 
interface,  it  should  be  possible  to  su'port  a style  of  interface 
that  is  familiar  to  a user.  Finally,  a user  should  be  able  to 
proceed  with  desired  tasks  even  if  some  of  the  constituent  hosts 
of  ELAN  are  unreachable.  The  nature  of  the  operations  that  may 
be  performed  under  such  conditions  may  be  severely  limited,  but 
there  should  be  some  form  of  service  available  as  long  as  some  of 
the  constituent  hosts  are  reachable.  The  interface  to  this 
reduced  service  should  be  the  same  as  the  normal  interface. 


The  most  explicit  emb<3d iment  of  the  user  interface  is  the 
command  language  interpreter  (CLI).  This  is  a program  that 


accepts  commands  from  the 
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thus  allows  the  operations  that  can  be  performed  on  resources  to 
be  extensible.  The  CLI  can  run  in  a process  on  any  host  that  can 
support  it.  With  the  advent  of  inexpensive  small  computer 
systems  which  can  be  part  of  a terminal,  it  may  be  possible  to 
run  the  CLI  directly  in  the  user's  terminal.  The  advantage  of 
this  approach  is  that  very  responsive  service  can  be  given  to  the 
program  that  is  the  user's  entrance  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 
Other  configurations  that  follow  techniques  currently  in  use  on 
single-site  systems,  where  the  CLI  runs  in  a regular  process  on 
the  host  are  also  possible.  In  either  case,  there  is  no 
predetermined  binding  between  the  site  at  which  the  CLI  runs  and 
the  sites  at  which  subsequent  processes  run. 

One  of  the  tasks  that  must  be  performed  when  a user 
initiates  contact  with  ELAN  is  to  establish  the  identity  to  be 
associated  with  the  CLI.  This  identity,  or  principal  identifier, 
represents  the  authority  for  whom  operations  are  performed.  An 
authentication  service  is  needed  to  associate  a principal  with  a 
previously  unidentified  CLI  process.  Once  the  identity  of  the 
CLI  has  been  established,  the  principal  identifiers  of  created 
processes  are  derived  from  this  initial  authentication. 

One  site  in  the  network  is  identified  as  the  user's  home 
site.  Several  possible  reasons  exist  for  associating  a user  with 
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a particular  site.  For  corporate  organizational  reasons,  a user 
might  normally  be  limited  to  a particular  site  that  the 
organization  controls.  For  efficiency  reasons  it  is  desirable  to 
concentrate  the  files  a user  normally  accesses  at  one  site.  In 
any  case,  when  a user  identifies  himself  to  the  system  through  a 
CLI,  the  location  of  his  home  site  must  be  determined.  Since  a 
user  may  approach  ELAN  from  different  geographic  or  logical 
locations,  the  information  concerning  the  home  site  must  be 
accessible  from  anywhere  in  the  network.  For  reliability 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  have  several  alternative  sources  for 
this  information.  Thus,  we  can  imagine  an  additional  NOS 
function  which  returns  the  attributes  of  a user.  This  NOS 
function  might  be  combined  with  the  authentication  service  and 
implemented  by  an  Authentication/Attribute  Kernel  Process 
(AA-KP) . Possible  user  attributes  include:  home  site, 
alternative  home  sites,  authorized  accounts,  profiles  used  by 
programs  such  as  CLIs,  editors,  etc. 

When  a user  identifies  himself  to  the  AA-KP  through  a CLI, 
he  is  connected  to  his  home  site.  Assume  that  the  CLI  runs  as 
two  processes  distributed  between  the  user's  terminal  and  the 
home  site.  The  terminal  CLI  handles  such  tasks  as  character 
echoing  and  command  line  typing  conventions.  The  home  site  CLI 
exchanges  messages  from  the  terminal  CLI  and  is  the  interface 
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between  the  CLI  and  the  programming  environment  of  ELAN.  The 
user  interacts  with  all  subsequently  created  processes  through 
the  CLI.  The  division  of  tasks  between  the  CLI  and  the  process 
at  the  home  site  is  not  fixed  and  could  vary  from  little 
processing  in  the  CLI  and  most  in  the  home  site  to  command 
scanning  and  argument  acceptance  in  the  CLI  and  program 
initiation  by  the  home  site  process.  A process  may  create 
inferior  processes  either  at  the  site  on  which  it  is  executing  or 
on  other  sites  that  have  resources  (processes)  managed  by  ELAN. 


Let  us  now  consider  an  example  of  establishing  contact  with 
ELAN  and  the  control  of  processes  in  ELAN.  Referring  to  Figure 
16  and  the  circled  numbers  there: 

1.  The  user  establishes  contact  with  an  AA-KP  at  site  B through 
the  terminal  CLI.  By  suitable  password  exchanges,  the  AA-KP 
determines  the  identity  of  the  user  and  the  proper  home  site 
(site  A).  It  then  sends  a message  to  the  local  Process 
Control  Kernel  Process  (PC-KP)  requesting  that  an  AP  be 
created  for  the  user  at  his  home  site. 


2. 


The 

PC-KP 

at 

site  B interacts  with  the  PC-KP 

at  the  home 

site 

to  create 

an 

AP 

(labeled  A)  is  created  at  the 
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3.  The  PC-KP  at  site  B reconnects  the  terminal  CLI  to  an  AP 
running  the  home  site  CLI. 

4.  When  the  AA-KP  requested  the  creation  of  an  AP,  it  also 
specified  that  the  AP  initially  execute  the  home  site  CLI. 

The  messages  exchanged  between  the  terminal  and  home  site 
CLIs  are  simple  and  concise.  As  mentioned  above,  we  have 
split  a normal  single-site  user  interface  into  two  parts:  the 
CLI  is  designed  to  present  a good  human  interface;  it 
implements  all  typing  conventions  and  command  and  argument 
scanning.  The  program  running  in  the  top  level  AP  presents  a 
good  process  interface  to  ELAN;  it  can  execute  all  ELAN 
calls.  The  division  between  the  CLI  and  the  top  level  AP 
that  we  have  presented  he  so  that  either  the 

CLI  or  the  top  level  AP  assumed  greater  responsibility.  From 
the  user's  point  of  view,  the  appearance  of  ELAN  would  not 
change. 

5.  An  AP  may  create  other  APs,  either  at  the  same  site  or,  as  in 
this  case,  at  another  site.  To  create  a process  at  another 
site,  the  AP  interacts  with  the  local  PC-KP  requesting  the 
creation  of  an  inferior  AP  at  a particular  site.  The  local 
PC-KP  interacts  with  the  PC-KP  at  the  appropriate  site  to 
cause  the  creation  of  the  inferior  AP. 
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6.  When  a program  executing  in  an  AP  desires  to  communicate  with 
the  user,  it  sends  a message  directly  to  the  terminal  CLI, 

The  CLI  can  label  messages  from  APs  as  well  as  restrict 
attention  to  specific  APs,  buffering  messages  from  other  APs. 

Finally,  an  integral  part  of  a user's  interface  to  ELAN  is  a 
profile.  Although  profiles  are  not  fundamental  to  ELAN  as  an  NOS 
in  the  way  they  are  to  ATF  systems  and  RSEXEC,  they  are  so  useful 
that  any  modern  operating  system  design  should  support  them. 

Since  jan  potentially  span  many  different  hosts  and  provide 

access  to  many  different  subsystems,  there  are  potentially  many 
parameters  that  a user  must  supply.  The  profile  is  used  to  store 
information  about  a particular  user's  attributes,  usage  patterns 
and  desired  defaults.  Notice  that  the  profile  of  a user  in  iised 
by  multiple  processes  that  maybe  remote  from  each  other.  Thus 
there  must  be  a mechanism  for  creating  copies  of  the  profile  and 
distributing  updates. 

The  problem  with  many  current  single-site  profile  mechanisms 
is  that  they  are  difficult  to  extend  to  new  uses.  Adding  a new 
default  is  a difficult  operation  and  thus  only  those  defaults 
that  are  initially  perceived  as  being  useful  are  typically 
supported.  New  defaults  or  new  application  programs  that  have 
sets  or-'  defaults  must  be  added  to  new  profile  mechanisms,  rather 
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than  one  well  managed  and  extensible  one.  While  distributed 
systems  introduce  no  substantial  new  requirements  for  profiles, 
the  success  of  a wide-ranging  system  such  as  ELAN  depends  on 
profiles  for  easy  use  by  humans. 

4.4.9  Access  Control 

Controlled  access  to  ELAN  resources  is  accomplished  by 
associating  with  each  resource  a list  of  principal  identifiers 
for  users  allowed  to  access  the  resource.  When  a process  is 
created  a principal  is  associated  with  it  so  that  when  the 
process  attempts  to  access  a resource,  the  access  control 
mechanism  can  check  its  principal  against  the  access  control  list 
of  the  resource.  The  feasibility  and  utility  of  such  access 
control  list  (ACL)  mechanisms  have  been  proven  in  the  Multics 
operating  system.  For  a distributed  system  such  as  ELAN,  the 
major  outstanding  issue  is  to  insure  that  access  control  appears 
to  be  uniform  across  all  of  the  constituent  hosts.  Principal 
identifiers  must  apply  throughout  the  system,  regardless  of  the 
adjacency  of  the  referencing  process  and  the  resource  being 
accessed . 

Processes  are  assigned  principals  by  an  authentication 
procedure.  Authentication  is  accomplished  by  the  AA-KP  examining 
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evidence  presented  by  the  creating  entity  and  deriving  a 
principal  based  on  that  evidence  of  identity.  The  creating 
entity  may  either  be  a user  or  a process.  When  it  is  a process, 
the  evidence  is  the  principal  of  the  creating  process.  When  the 
creating  entity  is  a user,  authentication  of  the  new  process  is 
accomplished  by  examining  information  known  to  be  private  to  the 
user.  This  is  known  as  "logging  in"  and  in  most  cases,  a secret 
password  is  used  as  this  piece  of  private  evidence.  If  the 
password  supplied  by  the  user  is  correct,  the  process  is 
authenticated  by  assigning  a principal  to  the  newly  created 
process.  The  principal  associated  with  a process  quite  often  is 
the  name  of  the  user. 

An  entry  in  an  access  control  list  is  just  a string  of 
characters  which  lists  principal  identifiers  that  are  permitted 
access  to  the  resource.  Additional  information  such  as  the  mode 
of  access  permitted  may  be  included  in  an  entry.  When  a process 
attempts  to  reference  a resource,  the  access  control  list  is 
examined  to  determine  if  the  principal  of  the  process  is  on  the 
ACL.  If  it  is,  access  is  permitted  to  occur;  if  not,  a 
protection  violation  occurs  and  the  process  receives  an  error 
indication  to  that  effect.  For  resources  such  as  files  or 
devices  that  are  accessed  frequently,  expensive,  high  level 
access  control  checks  that  must  be  performed  in  software  are  only 
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done  when  the  process  initially  attempts  to  access  the  resource. 
Subsequent  access  control  checks  based  on  this  initial  check  are 
done  by  hardware  mechanisms.  An  example  is  the  point  at  which  a 
process  opens  a file  for  access.  Once  the  access  control  list 
has  been  searched  and  verified  to  contain  the  principal  of  the 
accessing  process,  subsequent  accesses  to  the  file,  such  as 
individual  read  or  write  operations  are  controlled  by  hardware 
mechanisms  that  have  been  initialized  with  the  information  gained 
from  the  software  check. 

The  access  control  lists  for  resources  are  dynamically 
alterable  over  the  life  of  the  system.  Users  and  APs  acting  on 
their  behalf  have  the  ability  to  modify  ACLs  for  resources.  The 
ability  to  modify  the  ACL  for  a particular  resource  is  controlled 
by  the  ACL  mechanism.  Without  such  discretionary  controls,  new 
applications  are  difficult  to  develop. 

So  far,  there  is  nothing  in  the  model  of  access  control  for 
ELAN  that  is  substantially  diCCerent  from  that  for  a single-site 
sVstem  such  Multics.  The  principal  impact  of  distribution  is  on 
the  implementation  of  the  access  control  mechanisms  in  areas  such 
as  the  management  of  the  data  bases  used  by  the  access  control 
mechi>iisms.  The  principal  identifiers  used  in  access  checks  must 
be  usable  regardless  of  the  location  relationship  between  the 
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accessing  process  and  the  target  resource.  This  requires  that 
access  control  be  done  explicitly  by  CLAN  KPs  rather  than 
implicitly  by  the  underlying  constituent  hosts.  The  creation  of 
unique  principals  and  the  integrity  of  access  control  lists  must 
be  managed  by  ELAN. 


Most  single-site  operating  systems  provide  environments  in 
which  processes  can  run  protected  without  interference  from 
outside  sources.  Thus  the  access  control  mechanisms  described 
above  can  be  implemented  in  a reliably  secure  way  by  the  PC-KPs 
and  FM-KPs  which  run  in  such  environments  at  the  constituent 
hosts.  For  a single  site,  there  can  be  assurance  that  no  process 
external  to  the  kernel  processes  can  subvert  the  access  control 
mechanism.  When  multiple  distributed  sites  are  considered, 
however,  the  paths  by  which  the  separate  kernel  processes 
communicate  offer  a new  area  of  concern.  For  example,  when  a 
remote  process  is  created,  PC-KPs  must  interact  to  set  it  up. 

Part  of  the  information  that  must  be  transferred  from  the  PC-KP 
of  the  parent  site  to  the  PC-KP  of  the  new  processes  site  is  the 
principal  of  the  parent.  This  principal  will  be  used  to  derive 
the  principal  of  the  child.  Since  this  information  is  critical 
to  the  operation  of  the  access  control  mechanisms,  the 
communication  path  between  the  two  PC-KPs  must  be  secure. 
Communication  networks  have  only  recently  received  the  attention 
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of  security  studies.  A difficult  problem  in  communication 
security  is  reliably  verifying  that  the  source  of  a message  is 
who  it  claims  to  be.  This  is  an  important  problem  because  the 
communication  network  supporting  ELAN  will  carry  traffic  from 
sources  other  than  the  KLAN  KPs.  The  idea  of  an  "electronic 
signature"  has  evolved  from  recent  work  [54]  in  communication 
security.  An  electronic  signature  has  the  important 
characteristic  that  its  validity  can  be  reliably  determined  by  a 
computer  in  a straight  forward  manner.  Such  electronic 
signatures  could  be  used  to  support  the  access  control  mechanisms 
of  ELAN  by  providing  means  to  ensure  that  messages  directed  to  an 
ELAN  KP  were  indeed  from  another  ELAN  KP  and  not  from  some  other 
process  attempting  to  mimic  a KP  and  break  the  security  of  ELAN. 

4.4.10  Reliability  Measures 

Developing  reliable  systems  that  recover  from  errors  is  a 
difficult  task.  Our  investigation  of  reliability  issues  for  ELAN 
centered  around  two  questions:  What  is  the  current 
state-of-the-art  in  reliable  single-site  systems,  and  what  impact 
does  a distributed  architecture  have  on  the  reliability  of  a 
system?  Previous  work  has  concentrated  primarily  on  hardware 
reliability  and  on  error  recovery  techniques  that  are  finely 
tuned  to  specific  applications.  The  thrust  of  the  ^ork  in  the 
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hardware  area  has  been  on  error  detection  rather  than  error 
correction.  Recently  some  error  correction  mechanisms  have  been 
included  in  hardware.  For  example,  some  semiconductor  memories 
employ  error  correcting  codes  to  provide  single  bit  error 
correction.  Specific  applications  for  which  error  recovery  has 
been  successfully  demonstrated  beyond  hardware  reliability  are 
electronic  telephone  circuit  switching  systems,  message  switching 
systems  and,  in  some  cases,  file  systems  for  general  purpose 
computer  systems. 

Well  defined  applications  are  typically  more  successful  at 
error  recovery  than  general  purpose  systems  for  two  reasons: 


- Access  patterns  are  limited  in  a specific  application. 

Thus,  the  number  of  possible  failures  and,  more  importantly, 
the  effect  of  those  errors  is  smaller  than  in  a general 
purpose  system. 

- Specific  applications  that  are  reliable  can  often  be 
characterized  as  transaction  oriented  in  the  sense  that  the 
main  computation  is  a composition  of  many  small 
transactions.  Examples  of  transactions  include  single 
telephone  calls  and  single  packets  of  data.  Recovering  from 
a failure  to  an  operational  state  can  be  accomplished  by 
discarding  all  transactions  that  were  in  progress  and 
starting  afresh. 


Error  recovery  in  general  purpose  computer  file  systems  is 
typically  done  with  a single  objective:  returning  the  file 
storage  space  to  a state  that  conforms  to  a legal  state 
understood  1/  ihe  file  system.  The  shortcoming  of  this  approach 
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is  that  the  semantics  of  any  application  program  data  bases  built 
upon  the  file  system  are  ignored;  the  only  consistency  insured 
is  that  of  the  file  system  itself. 

The  distributed  architecture  on  which  ELAN  is  based 
influences  the  approach  to  designing  reliability  mechanisms  in 
two  ways.  First,  because  of  the  number  of  potentially  failing 
components  involved  in  ELAN,  there  is  an  obligation  to  take  the 
reliability  of  the  distributed  components  into  account.  When 
multiple  failure-prone  parts  are  used  together,  assuming  the 
independence  of  failures,  the  probability  that  all  parts  are 
functional  at  any  time  is  the  product  of  the  probabilities  that 
each  individual  component  is  functional  which  is  less  than  that 
of  any  individual  component.  A usable  system  can  be  developed 
only  if  failure  recovery,  and  particularly  the  ability  to 
function  in  the  presence  of  component  outages,  is  integrated 
throughout  the  system. 

For  a system  that  has  processes  and  files  which  are 
partitioned  physically  it  is  reasonable  to  think  about  taking 
some  real-time  action  in  response  to  errors.  It  makes  little 
sense,  for  example,  to  develop  an  elaborate  mechanism  for  one 
process  to  repair  another  process  if  they  will  both  normally  fail 
at  the  same  time,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  crash  of  a 
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multiprocess,  single-site  system.  The  thrust  of  the 
mechanisms  in  ELAN  is  to  improve  the  reliability  of 
that  require  resources  distributed  among  multiple  si 
than  to  improve  the  reliability  of  the  single  sites, 
expectation  of  being  able  to  provide  robust  NOS  serv 
separation  and  statistical  independence  rather  than 
reliability  of  individual  processes. 
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There  are  several  places  where  the  natural  autonomy  of 
resources  provided  by  the  single-site  constituent  hosts  can  be 
preserved  in  the  primitive  operations  provided  in  ELAN.  First, 
in  the  ELAN  file  system,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  autonomy 
of  the  constituent  file  systems  has  been  exploited.  It  is 
possible  to  reach  a file  as  long  as  the  site  that  catalogs  the 
file  (and,  possibly  the  second  site  that  stores  the  file)  is 
reachable  from  the  site  at  which  the  referencing  process  Ides . 
For  the  purposes  of  the  ELAN  file  system,  the  failures  of  some  of 
the  constituent  hosts  do  not  effect  the  ability  of  processes  to 
reference  files  catalogued  and  stored  on  different  hosts.  Thus, 
Cor  the  ELAN  file  system,  the  individual  file  is  the  autonomous 
iritity.  The  failure  of  reaching  one  component  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  failure  of  reaching  other  siii’ar 
components . 
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While  files  are  passive  resources,  processes  can  take  a much 
more  active  role  in  reliability  mechanisms.  The  natural  autonomy 
in  the  process  structure  of  ELAN  is  located  at  the  point  where 
interactions  occur  between  the  possibly  multiple  processes  of  an 
application.  The  failure  of  one  process  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  other  processes  have  also  failed.  In  addition,  the 
state  of  one  process  can  be  protected  from  the  malfunctions  of  a 
second  process  by  means  of  the  physical  and  logical  isolation 
possible  in  a d istr  ibuLe  l system.  Thus,  the  two  atomic  resources 
that  will  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  reliability 
mechanisms  are  individual  processes  and  files. 

Errors  in  the  operation  of  an  application  program  can  be 
detected  in  two  different  ways.  First,  ELAN  can  detect  erroneous 
conditions  in  the  state  of  a resource  and  second,  an  AP  can  make 
a similar  determination.  In  either  case,  an  AP  will  be  notified 
by  ELAN  or  determine  itself  that  an  ELAN  resource  which  it  is 
using  is  in  an  erroneous  state  and  that  it  must  perform  some 
corrective  action.  The  AP  can  receive  such  notification  in  one 
of  several  ways:  by  a status  code  returned  from  a call  to  a 
primitive  ELAN  operation  or  by  an  IPC  message  or  an  interrupt 
from  its  parent  or  an  ELAN  KP  that  has  detected  the  problem. 
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For  files,  the  types  of  errors  that  can  be  detected  by  the 
NOS  or  by  the  AP  are: 


- Failures  to  reach  a storage  host.  ELAN  can  determine  when 
the  host  at  which  a file  is  stored  is  unreachable  and  notify 
the  referencing  process.  This  will  have  an  impact  in  cases 
where  direct  contact  with  the  storage  host  is  necessary. 

ir,  for  example,  a process  has  opened  a remote  file  for 
write  access,  and  a copy  of  the  file  has  already  been 
successfully  transmitted  back  to  the  referencing  host,  then 
as  long  as  the  file  is  kept  open,  the  status  of  the  storage 
host  has  no  impact  on  the  referencing  host.  When  the  file 
is  closed  and  a modified  copy  needs  to  be  delivered  to  the 
storage  host,  then  corrective  action  must  occur  if  the 
storage  host  is  unreachable. 

- Failures  due  to  conflicting  accesses.  Given  the  rules  for 
sharing  files  in  ELAN,  it  is  possible  for  an  OpenFile 
operation  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  use  of  the  file  by 
another  process.  This  is  intended  to  be  a transient 
situation  and  appears  similar  to  an  unreachable  storage 
host.  A process  that  encounters  such  a situation  must  be 
notified  so  that  it  can  try  the  file  opening  operation  again 
at  a later  time. 


For  a process,  the  types  of  errors  that  can  be  detected  by  its 
parent  or  another  process  that  wishes  to  interact  with  it  are: 


- Failures  encountered  in  interprocess  communication.  When  an 
AP  attempts  to  communicate  with  another  process  the  other 
process  may  be  unreachable.  This  could  be  due  to  failure  of 
the  destination  process,  failure  in  the  communication 
medium,  disconnection  of  the  remote  host  from  the 
communication  medium  or  scheduling  delays  in  the  destination 
host.  Some  of  these  failures  will  be  detectable  by  the 
remote  PC-KP  and  the  sending  AP  can  be  explicitly  notified 
of  the  failure.  Other  failures  can  only  be  assumed  to  exist 
because  of  the  failure  of  any  process  on  the  remote  host  to 
respond.  In  such  cases,  error  recovery  mechanisms  must 
accommodate  errors  that  can  occur  in  such  conclusions:  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a process  that  will 
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errors  that  occur  in  program  execution,  such  as  access 
control  violations,  use  of  resources  in  excess  of 
allocation,  execution  of  illegal  instructions  or  in  general, 
illegal  process  states  including  illegal  application 
specific  states. 


The  appropriate  corrective  action  for  errors  detected  in 
file  and  process  operations  is  to  either  negate  the  effect  of  the 
failure  or  to  restore  reusable  resources  that  are  involved  in  the 
failure  to  a state  so  that  they  can  be  utilized  again.  For 
files,  there  are  two  places  for  corrective  action  to  occur:  at 
the  host  where  the  application  process  that  encountered  the  error 
resides  and  at  the  file  catalog  site  where  information  is  kept 
about  outstanding  references  to  the  file.  The  application 
process  must  take  one  or  more  of  the  following  types  of 
corrective  action  to  cause  proper  operation  to  resume: 


Retry  the  operation.  For  file  failures  that  are  transient, 
the  passage  of  time  can  sometimes  solve  the  problem. 

Try  to  reference  an  alternative  source  for  the  file. 
Concurrent  access  to  such  alternative  sources  must  be 
managed  by  the  application  process. 

Back  up  the  state  of  the  AP  to  a consistent  spot  and  abandon 
the  part  of  the  computation  that  is  experiencing  the  error. 
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The  FM-KPs  at  both  the  file  catalog  site  and  the  site  of  the 
referencing  AP  must  perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  to 
insure  that  the  file  in  question  may  be  referenced  once  again. 

- Close  the  file,  leaving  it  with  the  its  state  before  it  was 
opened . 

- Determine  that  the  file  storage  site  has  been  delayed  in 
responding  and  assume  that  after  a suitable  period  of  time, 
it  will  respond  and  be  able  to  complete  the  desired 
operation . 

In  any  case,  after  the  corrective  action  has  been  taken,  the 
state  of  the  file  system  will  have  been  repaired  so  that  future 
references  to  the  file  can  proceed  in  the  normal  fashion.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  if  the  file  was  being  accessed  in  write 
mode  by  a remote  process  at  the  time  of  failure,  then  after  the 
corrective  action  has  occurred,  the  state  of  the  file  system  will 
show  that  the  file  is  no  longer  being  accessed.  It  could  then  be 
accessed  by  another  process  in  write  mode. 

As  for  failures  in  file  operations,  failures  in  process 
operations  can  be  corrected  either  by  an  AP  or  by  ELAN.  Minor 
erroi  s cm  br  collected  by  another  AP.  The  malfunctioning  AP  can 
be  put  into  correct  operation  via  normal  communication  mechanisms 
and  can  execute  instructions  normally.  An  example  of  such 
correction  would  be  a message  sent  from  a parent  to  a child 
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instructing  the  child  to  abandon  whatever  it  is  currently  doing 
and  to  reinitialize  its  data  bases  so  that  it  can  handle  future 
requests  without  residual,  and  possibly  erroneous  information 
from  previous  requests. 

For  more  serious  errors,  where  the  failing  process  cannot 
run  in  a normal  fashion,  the  only  alternative  is  for  ELAN  to 
perform  corrective  action.  In  most  cases,  the  process  must  be 
destroyed  and  the  environment  in  which  it  was  executing  restored 
to  a consistent  state  so  that  subsequent  access  to  resources  that 
it  was  using  may  proceed  normally.  There  are  several  places 
where  corrective  activity  can  occur  including  the  hosts  of  the 
parent  process,  any  communicating  processes  and  the  failed 
process  itself.  Corrective  actions  applied  to  one  process  can 
sometimes  result  in  a chain  of  corrective  actions  that  affect 
other  processes  and  files.  When  a process  is  destroyed,  every 
file  that  it  had  opened  at  the  point  the  failure  occurred  must  be 
closed.  In  addition,  every  interprocess  communication  stream  on 
which  it  was  communicating  with  other  process  must  be  closed. 

Any  processes  that  it  had  created  must  be  stopped  and  destroyed. 

Finally,  the  parent  process  must  be  notified  that  its  child  has 

» 

been  destroyed.  One  of  the  processes  of  an  application  can  break 
the  chain  reaction  of  these  ELAN  procedures  by  taking  on  the 
responsibility  for  correcting  errors.  For  example,  a process 
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that  has  been  notified  of  a child's  demise,  instead  of  blindly 
attempting  to  communicate  with  the  child  and  encountering  a fatal 
error  itself,  can  attempt  to  restore  the  child  to  a reasonable 
state . 

The  mechanisms  above  do  not  offer  substantially  new 
capabilities  .)ver  those  provided  by  conventional  single-site 
systems  such  as  Unix,  Multics  or  TENEX.  The  point  here  is  that 
it  is  possible  to  employ  mechanisms  that  are  present,  but 

t 

underutilized  in  single-site  systems,  in  a distributed 
environment.  The  reason  they  have  been  underutilized  in  making 
applications  reliable  is  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
autonomous  operation  within  single  site  systems.  The  distributed 
architecture  of  ELAN  makes  mechanisms  that  could  not  be 

j effectively  utilized  before  useful.  The  extent  to  which  the 

► 

I 

responsibility  for  failure  recovery  should  be  shared  between  ELAN 
and  APS  is  unclear.  It  may  be  a non-trivial  task  for  an 
applications  programmer  to  make  effective  use  of  the  reliability 
mechanisms  and  the  extent  to  which  they  would  be  used  at  the 
application  level  is  unclear  at  present. 
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4.4.11  ELAN  as  an  NOS 

ELAN  provides  a general  purpose  programming  environment  in 
which  resources  distributed  over  many  hosts  may  be  accessed. 
Despite  the  fact  that  ELAN  is  built  on  a distributed  base  from 
the  resources  of  its  constituent  hosts,  the  underlying  conceptual 
model  or  abstract  machine  it  supports  is  very  close  to  the 
abstract  machine  presented  by  a conventional  single  site 
time-shared  computer  system.  A process  may  access  network 
resources  regardless  of  the  relationship  between  the  host  on 
which  it  runs  and  the  host  on  which  the  resources  reside.  The 
hosts  that  can  support  ELAN  are  heterogeneous.  The  system 
programs  of  ELAN  perform  suitable  transformations  on  the 
resources  of  these  heterogeneous  hosts  so  that  they  are 
compatible.  Finally,  since  ELAN  presents  a general  purpose 
programming  environment,  it  is  extensible.  Application  programs 
whose  needs  are  unknown  to  the  NOS  can  be  implemented  from  ELAN 
primitives  to  provide  new  services.  Resources  used  by 
applications  can  be  controlled  by  a user  or  by  an  applications 
programmer;  there  is  no  need  to  work  around  fixed  decisions 
about  resource  allocation  made  by  the  operating  system. 

While  ELAN  contains  several  improvements  over  the  other 
three  systems  presented,  it  has  some  shortcomings.  Because  of 
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all  of  the  support  processes  necessary  to  implement  ELAN,  ELAN 
hosts  need  to  be  fairly  powerful.  The  hosts  envisioned  as  ELAN 
constituents  are  of  the  DEC  PDP-10  and  Honeywell  6000  class 
rather  than  smaller  minicomputer  hosts.  At  present  such  smaller 
hosts  appear  to  be  the  better  economic  choice  for  many 
applications  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  in  the  future. 
Along  with  the  trend  toward  smaller  computer  systems,  we  expect 
to  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  separate  systems  that  must 
interact  on  a regular  basis.  As  discussed  in  the  next  section 
these  smaller  machines  are  likely  to  need  the  support  of  larger 
ELAN-like  hosts,  but  for  a variety  of  reasons  can  not  be 
integrated  into  an  ELAN  system  as  normal  ELAN  hosts.  For 
example,  the  number  of  interactions  between  ELAN  KPs  would 
probably  be  overwhelming  if  there  were  a very  large  number  of 
constituent  hosts. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  the  abstract  machine 
provided  by  conventional  single  site  operating  systems  and  the 
ELAN  abstract  machine  is  the  set  of  rules  governing  allowable 
ELAN  file  references.  The  restrictions  that  apply  depend  on  the 
location  relationship  between  processes  and  files,  and  are 
potentially  confusing.  These  restrictions  result  from  ELAN'S 
attempt  to  provide  uniform  and  efficient  access  to  resources.  A 
system  that  removes  the  complex  restrictions  would  do  so  at  a 
cost  in  efficiency. 
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A third  deficiency  of  ELAN  is  its  lack  of  support  for 
higher  level  views  of  data  and  its  processing.  The  ELAN  abstract 
machine  provides  a programmer  with  unstructured  data  files  and 
with  processes  that  can  execute  machine  instructions  and  make 
operating  system  calls.  A higher  level  view  would,  for  example, 
permit  access  to  collections  of  structured  records,  rather  than  a 
sequence  of  uninterpreted  bits  and  provide  primitive  operations 
which  operated  on  the  fields  of  these  records,  rather  than  on 
unstructured  files  of  data. 

A final  potential  shortcoming  of  ELAN  might  be  that  some  of 
its  concepts  have  not  had  an  actual  implementation  to  validate 
their  soundness.  The  concepts  appear  to  be  feasible  as  far  as 
the  study  can  take  them.  However,  the  more  detailed  design 
effort  associated  with  an  actual  implementation  would  be 
necessary  to  judge  the  difficulty  of  achieving  such  a general 
NOS. 
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4.5  The  PC-ELAN  System  Design 

If  the  current  downward  trend  in  the  price  of  computer 
hardware  continues  as  expected,  within  a few  years  it  will  be 
possible  to  dedicate  substantial  processing  power  to  individual 
users.  Each  person  in  an  office  environment  may  have  a small 
computer  system  to  use  as  a dedicated  tool,  similar  to  the  way 
telephones  are  used  in  offices  today.  One  principal  difference 
between  a "personal  computer"  (PC)  and  most  current  systems  is 
that  the  user  will  not  need  to  share  his  computer  with  other 
users.  As  with  telephone  sets,  there  will  be  little  concern  if  a 
PC  is  not  in  constant  use.  While  the  dedication  of  computer 
resources  to  a single  user  has  undeniable  benefits,  the  isolation 
implied  by  such  a system  must  also  be  anticipated.  PCs  will  need 
outside  support  for  file  sharing  and  long  term  storage  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  communicate  with  other  PC  systems.  The  Personal 
Computer  - ELAN  (PC-ELAN)  model  is  an  attempt  to  generalize  the 
attributes  of  the  ELAN  design  so  that  it  can  provide  system 
support  to  a collection  of  PCs. 

4,, 5.1  Purpose  and  General  Attributes 

The  primary  goal  of  the  PC-ELAN  model  is  to  provide  the  user 
of  a personal  computer  system  with  uniform  expanded  accessibility 
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to  distributed  resources  as  in  ELAN,  while  preserving  the 
advantages  of  his  PC.  A major  attribute  of  a PC  is  that  it  can 
provide  uniformly  responsive  service  because  there  need  be  no 
activities  within  it  that  are  not  directly  related  to  the  user's 
computation.  Unlike  a shared  computer  system  the  amount  of  time 
taken  to  perform  an  operation  will  not  vary.  Thus,  the  user  can 
develop  a consistent  model  of  the  delay  associated  with  a 
particular  operation. 

The  low  cost  and  single-user  nature  of  the  PC  suggests  that 
the  number  of  separate  systems  included  in  an  integrated 
environment  would  be  much  greater  than  in  ELAN.  The  number  of 
hosts  would  approximate  the  number  of  users.  Thus,  we  would 
expect  to  see  10  to  100  times  more  individual  hosts  in  a PC-ELAN 
system  than  in  an  ELAN  system  (assuming  a typical  shared  computer 
can  support  10  to  100  users)  . 

Because  a PC  is  under  the  complete  control  of  an  individual 
user,  the  small  hosts  participating  in  PC-ELAN  will  exhibit 
greater  autonomy  than  the  larger  service  hosts.  For  example,  a 
user  may  disconnect  his  PC  from  the  network  and  continue  his 
computation  accessing  only  the  resources  of  the  PC.  When  a PC  is 
disconnected  from  outside  communication  the  information  inside  it 
is  secure  since  there  is  no  way  an  outside  agent  can  access  the 
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data.  This  attribute  may  turn  out  to  be  a pragmatic  solution  to 
computer  security  problems.  In  large  multiplexed  machines,  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  that  data  accessible  to  one  process  is 
inaccessible  to  others.  Since  a single-user  machine  may  be 
disconnected  from  outside  communication  and  its  file  storage  may 
be  physically  removed  from  it  when  not  in  use,  a much  more 
convincing  argument  for  the  security  of  data  can  be  made.  This 
is  essentially  the  current  method  for  performing  secure  computing 
with  the  difference  that  currently,  highly  classified 
computations  generally  run  alone  on  a large,  expensive  computer 
system.  Concern  for  privacy  is  not  limited  to  issues  associated 
with  classified  computations.  There  is  increasing  concern  about 
the  privacy  of  data  in  normal  day  to  day  activities  of 
individuals  and  business.  A PC  is  capable  of  supporting  the 
notion  of  private  files  that  never  leave  the  machine  nor  can  be 
accessed  by  outside  agents.  This  is  useful  for  storing  work  that 
is  sensitive  or  partially  completed. 

The  PCs  are  well  suited  for  applications  that  require  close 
interaction  with  a user.  Examples  include  text  editors,  message 
handling  systems,  data  base  query  systems  and  interactive  program 
debugging  systems.  When  used  in  this  way  PCs  can  remove  the 
burden  of  supporting  applications  requiring  fast  response  for 
small  computations  from  the  large  hosts,  where  the  overhead  of 
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providing  such  services  often  outweighs  the  small  computation 
required  by  them.  In  our  view,  applications  that  require  large 
amounts  of  processing  power  or  large  amounts  of  directly 
accessible  storage  are  not  appropriate  for  a PC  but  are  for 
larger  hosts.  Thus,  PCs  and  the  large  hosts  can  complement  one 
another  in  a cost  effective  way;  the  PC  can  be  used  for  highly 
interactive  tasks  and  the  larger  machines  can  be  used  to  provide 
relatively  large  amounts  of  computing  or  data  storage. 

An  important  goal  of  PC-ELAN  is  to  preserve  the 
responsiveness  of  the  personal  computer.  One  of  the  main 
problems  with  current  time  shared  computer  systems  is  their 
unpredictable,  and  often  slow,  responsiveness.  This  is  largely 
due  to  demands  placed  on  the  shared  computer  system  by  a 
dynamically  changing  number  of  users.  For  a PC  to  display 
consistently  responsive  behavior,  tasks  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  user's  requests  should  be  limited  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  consuming  PC  processing  or  storage 
capabilities.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  care  is  not  taken 
operating  system  overhead  can  slowly  grow  due  to  the  cumulative 
effect  of  providing  more  and  more  services.  For  this  reason,  an 
important  design  principle  is  to  closely  scrutinize  new  tasks 
proposed  for  the  PC. 
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4.5.2  Typical  Applications  for  Personal  Computers 

There  are  two  classes  of  applications  that  would  benefit 
from  the  use  of  a PC  or  a group  of  PCs.  The  first  class  includes 
applications  that  support  highly  interactive  tasks.  Current 
notions  of  interactive  verses  non-interactive  applications  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  machines  we  have  to  support  them.  When 
something  as  different  as  a PC  becomes  available,  some  of  the 
current  paradigms  of  computing  are  likely  to  change.  The  result 
is  that  we  will  probably  see  many  more  applications  viewed  as 
interactive  tasks. 

Use  of  the  term  "personal  computer"  in  the  name  for  this  NOS 
model  should  not  limit  consideration  of  potential  applications  to 
ones  that  employ  machines  dedicated  to  the  tasks  of  a single 
user.  A second  class  of  applications  suitable  for  PC-ELAN  is 
cooperative  use  of  a collection  small  machines  to  accomplish  a 
single  task.  Examples  include  process  control  applications  and 
the  composition  of  separate  application  systems  so  that 
information  acquired  and  maintained  by  one  is  usable  by  another 
system.  Unlike  the  first  application  class,  the  emphasis  here  is 
not  on  interactive  capabilities  but  on  interconnection. 
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4.5.3  Advantages  of  Personal  Computers 

There  are  several  factors  that  make  personal  computers  more 
attractive  than  than  the  shared  computer  systems  we  have  today. 
Most  of  these  result  from  the  desire  to  create  computing 
environments  that  are  more  hospitable  than  can  be  provided  by 
current  systems.  First,  there  is  need  for  computers  that  give  a 
uniform,  fast  response.  It  is  difficult  for  humans  to  adapt  to 
an  environment  where  the  system  sometimes  responds  quickly  and 
sometimes  slowly,  especially  when  this  variability  occurs  over 
relatively  short  time  periods.  With  a personal  computer  that  is 
not  shared,  the  variability  of  task  completion  times  can  be  made 
to  be  negligible.  The  speed  of  the  hardware  for  a small  machine 
can  be  as  fast  for  larger  multiplexed  machines.  With  both 
uniform  and  fast  response  characteristics,  the  personal  machine 
should  provide  a computing  environment  whose  responsiveness 
satisfies  the  user's  desire  for  quick  reaction  to  simple  tasks. 

A second  reason  for  the  attractiveness  of  a personal  machine 
is  its  ability  to  support  new  and  innovative  techniques  for 
communicating  with  the  user.  This  has  been  one  of  the  weaker 
aspects  of  the  human  interface  of  current  computer  systems.  Few 
systems  go  beyond  providing  communications  that  can  be  supported 
by  a teletype.  While  improvements  have  occurred  in  terms  of 
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devices  with  increased  speed,  the  underlying  character-  or 
1 ine-at-a- time  orientation  of  the  user  interface  persists  and  is 
firmly  entrenched  in  most  application  programs.  As  a result, 
most  user  input/output  interfaces  are  one  dimensional,  while 
users  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  two  or  three  dimensions. 

Attempts  at  presenting  or  accepting  two  dimensional  information 
are  typically  frustrated  either  by  the  difficulty  of  building  a 
two  dimensional  communications  interface  on  top  of  a one 
dimensional  system  support  or  by  the  high  processor  demands 
inherent  with  flexible  display  devices  and  with  handling 
interrupts  associated  with  sophisticated  input  devices.  The 
first  problem  can  probably  be  solved  through  programming,  while 
the  second  is  an  intrinsic  problem  that  can  best  be  solved  by 
dedicated  hardware. 

Personal  computers  can  help  in  two  ways  here.  The  problem 
with  high  processor  demand  results  from  multiplexing  processor's 
among  many  users;  one  user's  high  demand  degrades  other  users' 
service.  Even  with  a separate,  multiplexed  "display  processor" 
the  number  of  users  that  can  be  supported  is  limited.  With  a 
personal  computer,  there  will  be  more  processor  power  devoted  to 
each  separate  user.  Displays  can  be  driven  either  by  the  main 
processor  of  the  personal  computer  or  by  a second,  dedicated 
display  processor  that  is  part  of  the  personal  computer  system. 
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The  dedication  of  more  processing  power  will  make  previously 
unacceptable  processor  demands  more  reasonable. 

Personal  computers  can  also  help  in  the  area  of  the  user 
input/output  interface.  Since  a new  operating  system  and  a new 
set  of  application  programs  will  be  developed,  the  communications 
interface  can  be  designed  from  the  outset  to  support  the  ideas  of 
two  dimensional  input  and  output.  Once  a two  dimensional 
interface  is  supported  at  the  system  level,  application  programs 
can  more  easily  extend  this  view  into  their  problem  domain. 

Thus,  personal  computers  offer  several  advantages  over 
larger  time-shared  computer  systems.  While  this  study  is 
directed  primarily  towards  NOS  issues,  some  investigation  of  the 
attributes  of  personal  computers  has  been  necessary  to  determine 
their  support  requirements. 

4.5.4  Existing  Single  User  Machines 

While  the  need  and  motivation  for  personal  machines  has  been 
discussed,  we  have  yet  to  show  that  these  machines  are  feasible. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  demonstrate  that  personal 
computers  with  sufficient  computing  power  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  intended  users  are  an  economic  possibility.  Several  existing 
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realizable  personal  computers.  Table  1 contains  characteristics 
of  several  existing  personal  computer  systems  as  well  as  some 
larger  machines  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  rest  of  this 
section  will  discuss  the  examples  of  Table  1. 

Horn  and  Winston  (65)  have  hypothesized  a machine  that  they 
estimate  could  be  built  (in  197b)  out  of  commercially  available 
modules  for  about  $33,000.  Their  machine  is  a microprogrammable 
16  bit  computer  system  with  64  bytes  of  high  speed  cache  memory, 
64  kilowords  of  main  memory,  256  kilowords  of  swapping  memory  and 
10  megabytes  of  file  storage.  The  processor  has  16  registers,  an 
arithmetic-logic  unit  and  a microcode  interpreter  with  memory. 

In  addition,  there  is  a user  console  with  a keyboard,  television 
monitor  display,  256  kilobits  of  display  memory  and  a hard  copy 
output  device.  Communications  with  other  machines  is  through  a 
high  speed  communications  interface.  The  processor,  memory 
elements,  user  console  and  communications  interface  are  connected 
by  a bus  so  that  any  active  element  can  communicate  with  any 
other  element  connected  to  the  bus. 

The  proposal  by  Horn  and  Winston  is  stated  in  terms  of 
hardware;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  abstract  machine  seen  by  the 
user  of  such  a system.  They  do  state,  however,  that  "Such  a 
system  has  enough  storage  and  processing  power  to  satisfy  the 
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System 


Winston- 

Horn 


Xerox 

Alto 


IBM 

5100 


DEC 
31 OW 


MIT 

Lisp 


BBN 

LISP 


TENEX 

PDPIO-KA 


VM/370 


Processor 


Registers 


16 


16 


16 


Word 

Size 


bits 


16 


16 


16 


32 


16 


36 


32 


M 

Program 


yes 


yes 


Similar 

Machine 


B:  Byte 
W:  Word 


Data 

General 

Nova 


U8-64KW 


yes 


no 


yes 


ves 


IBM/370 


PDPll/20 


PDPll/40, 


no 


yes 


PDP/10 


IBM/370 


Memory 


Main 

Size 


64KW 


16-64Klvi 


64-128 

KW 


128KW 


256ra 


500KW 


Secondary 

Size 


disk 

10MB 


disk 

2.5MB 


tape 

204KB 


floppy 

disk 

128KW 


disk 

50MB 


disk 

50MB 


100M3^ 


Xerox 

Alto 


optimal,  minimum 
low  qual.  $8,500. 


$35,000* 


price  reported  in  another 
vendor's  ad. 


Low  end  of  generall ty/power . 
Aimed  at  word  processing  market. 


"Real  time"  LISP;  2 x execution 
speed  of  TENEX  running  1 user  LISP.* * 


Machine  complexity  similar  to 
MIT  LISP;  different  cost  due  to 
$100,000  profit  and  support  costs. 


11/A5 


Supports  5-30  users,  single  user 
cost  = $15,000  - $90,000 
$A50,000**  virtual  address  space  256KW 


Supports  20  - 40  users,  single 
$2,500,000**  user  cost  = $125,000  - $80,000 


$50,000** 


* No  profit  margin  or  software  cost  in  price.  Price  expected  to  drop  to 
$25,000  soon. 

**  These  figures  from  "a  UNIX-based  local  processor  and  network  access 
machine,"  E.G.  Manning,  et.  al.  Computer  Networks  (1976)  vol.  1, 
pg.  139-142. 
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computational  needs  of  most  users  now  requiring  access  to  a 
classical  timesharing  system.”  Given  current  prices,  most 
organizations  would  have  to  view  this  system  as  part  of  a pool  of 
systems  that  can  be  shared  among  a group  of  users.  Presumably 
each  would  have  file  storage  kept  on  a demountable  disk  that 
could  be  taken  away  from  the  machine.  Anticipated  reductions  in 
price  should  make  it  possible  to  dedicate  one  such  system  to  each 
person  that  needs  one. 

The  second  system  to  be  considered  is  a personal  machine 
being  developed  at  the  Xerox  Palo  Alto  Research  Center  (PARC). 

The  original  version  of  this  machine,  known  as  the  "Alto,"  has 
already  had  several  successors.  These  systems  are  intended  for 
an  office  environment.  Lampson  [66]  describes  a single-user 
machine  that  has  a 16  bit  processor,  48  to  64  kilowords  of  800 
nano-second  main  memory  and  a 2.5  megabyte  file  storage.  The 
processor  executes  an  instruction  set  similar  to  the  Data  General 
Nova  minicomputer.  The  user  console  has  a keyboard  and  an  high 
resolution  television  screen  turned  so  that  it  has  the  same 
format  as  a sheet  of  8-1/2"  x 11"  paper. 

The  operating  system  for  this  machine  is  intentionally 
minimal.  Instead  of  a "closed"  system  that  protects  application 
programs  from  the  awkward  appearance  of  hardware  and  from  the 
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mistakes  of  other  application  programs  that  share  the  system,  the 
Alto  operating  system  augments  the  hardware,  but  leaves  most  of 
the  base  hardware  accessible  to  application  programs  that  may 
want  to  access  it  in  unconventional  ways.  After  these  systems 
have  been  fully  debugged  and  produced  as  tools  for  an  office 
environment,  they  will  not  be  programmed  by  unsophisticated 
programmers.  Rather,  a fixed  set  of  application  programs  will  be 
available  to  perform  very  well  defined  tasks. 

Another  class  of  systems  under  development  are  the  so-called 
"Real-Time  LISP  Machines."  Workers  at  the  MIT  Artificial 
Intelligence  Laboratory  have  developed  such  a system,  similar  in 
motivation  to  the  system  described  by  Horn  and  Winston.  Many 
interesting  application  programs  have  been  written  in  LISP,  but 
because  of  unsuitable  execution  environments,  most  run  very 
slowly.  LISP  machines  are  designed  to  correct  this  situation  by 
providing  LISP  primitives  at  very  low  levels  of  the  system,  if 
not  directly  in  hardware.  In  the  MIT  system,  the  processor  is  a 
32  bit  machine  built  from  a micr oprogr ammable  processor  (also 
built  at  MIT)  with  a microprogram  that  can  interpret  LISP 
programs.  Main  memory  is  64  to  128  kilowords  and  secondary 
storage  is  provided  by  a disk  that  can  hold  50  megabytes  of  data. 
It  is  estimated  that  a LISP  program  will  run  on  this  system  about 
twice  as  fast  as  it  would  on  a DEC  KA10  processor  stand  alone 
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under  the  TENEX  operating  system.  A prototype  machine  has  been 
built  and  a small  number  (less  than  10)  of  second  generation  LISP 
machines  are  currently  being  designed  and  built.  The  cost  of  a 
second  generation  machine  is  estimated  to  be  between  $35,000  to 
$50,000 . 

A similar  effort  is  underway  at  BBN  to  build  a LISP  machine 
based  on  a microprogrammable  DEC  PDP-11/40.  A home-built  paging 
device  has  been  attached  to  increase  the  address  space  of  the 
PDP-11.  The  cost  of  this  machine  is  approximately  $100,000. 

IBM  has  successfully  marketed  the  IBM  5100,  a desk  top 
computer  system  that  can  execute  APL  or  BASIC  programs  or  operate 
in  a communications  mode.  The  5100  has  a self-contained 
keyboard,  video-display  and  magnetic  tape  cartridge  drive,  as 
well  as  an  optional  hard  copy  printer.  The  processor  of  the  5100 
is  a microprogrammable  machine  whose  program  interprets  the  IBM 
370  instruction  set.  The  user  interface  to  the  5100  is  similar 
to  the  appearance  of  the  APL  and  BASIC  interpreters  running  on  a 
timesharing  system;  the  difference  is  that  there  is  no  outer 
command  level  interface  where,  for  example,  files  can  be 
manipulated.  All  interactions  with  the  system  must  be  done  from 
within  the  context  of  the  APL  or  BASIC  interpreter. 
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Several  companies  offer  word  processing  systems,  some  of 
which  could  be  regarded  as  personal  computers.  One  example  is 
the  DEC  310W,  a word  processing  system  with  a video  terminal  and 
a high  quality  typewriter  output  device.  The  processor  is  a 
PDP-11/20  and  the  file  storage  is  a pair  of  floppy  disks,  one  to 
store  documents  and  one  for  system  storage.  A single  floppy  disk 
can  hold  128  kilowords  (16  bits  per  word) . The  310W  may  be  used 
either  in  stand  alone  mode  or  communication  mode.  In  stand  alone 
mode,  document  preparation  operations  including  normal  text 
editing,  document  storage  and  retrieval  from  floppy  disk,  and 
listing  of  stored  document  in  memory  technologies  can  be 
performed.  In  communications  mode,  the  310W  can  act  as  a 
teletype  device  or  as  a remote  job  entry  station. 

Finally,  there  is  an  anticipated  development  that  could  have 
a significant  impact  on  future  personal  machines.  The  cost  of 
memory,  secondary  memory  costs  in  particular,  are  viewed  as  the 
primary  problem  area  in  the  development  of  inexpensive  personal 
machines.  The  development  of  a solid  state  secondary  memory 
device,  the  so-called  "silicon  disk,"  would  put  personal  machines 
on  an  equal  footing  with  large  shared  computer  systems.  The  two 
candidates  receiving  most  attention  are  bubble  memories  and 
charge-coupled  devices  (CCDs) . Secondary  storage  devices  based 
on  these  technologies  will  be  a breakthrough  which  may  signal  the 
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start  of  major  changes  in  the  predominant  size  of  computer 
systems . 

These  examples  of  emerging  personal  computer  systems  suggest 
that  a situation  in  which  each  user  has  a dedicated  machine  of 
significant  power  ir  currently  on  the  edge  of  economic  viability 
and  will  certainly  be  feasible  in  the  near  future. 

4.5.5  Personal  Computer  System  Design  Constraints 

When  faced  with  designing  an  operating  system  for  a new 
computer,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  current  techniques 
apply  to  the  new  environment.  For  example,  would  the  file 
system,  virtual  memory  and  input/output  interface  provided  by 
systems  like  Multics  or  TENFX  serve  the  needs  of  a personal 
computer  user?  There  are  several  factors  that  constrain  the 
design  of  a personal  computer  operating  system  in  ways  that 
prevent  following  the  exact  models  set  by  such  systems.  First, 
while  physical  processors  and  secondary  storage  will  be  dedicated 
to  each  user,  the  power  and  size  of  these  resources  will  be  less 
than  those  for  large  multiplexed  machines.  For  example,  since 
the  storage  facilities  are  not  multiplexed  among  groups  of  users, 
the  demands  for  "per  user"  file  storage  will  be  greater  in  a 
personal  computer  than  in  a shared  machine.  Thus  there  are 
likely  to  be  instances  where  the  needs  of  the  user  can  not  be 
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directly  provided  by  the  personal  computer  and  must  therefore  be 
provided  by  external  resources.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  factor 
that  brings  us  to  consider  personal  computers  and  network 
operating  systems  in  the  same  study.  The  goal  is  to  determine 
the  nature  of  services  that  must  be  provided  by  an  NOS  to  augment 
the  capabilities  of  a personal  machine. 

A second  constraint  is  the  desire  to  allow  autonomous 
operation  of  a personal  computer  to  the  extent  possible.  One 
consequence  of  this  autonomy  is  that  there  will  be  periods  of 
time  when  a personal  computer  will  not  be  accessible  from  the 
communications  network  either  because  it  is  running  in  a 
stand-alone  mode  or  because  it  has  been  powered  down.  This 
places  restrictions  on  how  closely  operations  between  personal 
computers  can  be  coupled.  For  example,  one  of  the  anticipated 
uses  of  a personal  computer  will  be  for  handling  messages  between 
users.  Any  system  that  is  developed  for  transporting  messages 
from  one  personal  computer  to  another  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  situation  where  the  recipient  personal  computer  is  not 
accessible.  Another  example  concerns  the  sharing  of  files 
between  two  users.  File  sharing  schemes  cannot  rely  on  the 
constant  availability  of  a particular  personal  computer.  The 
implementation  of  system  services  for  personal  computers  should 
attempt  to  minimize  tightly  coupled  interactions  with  other 
computer  systems. 
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The  effects  of  these  two  constraints  will  appear  in  subtle 
ways  in  the  design  of  the  operating  system  for  the  personal 
computer.  In  most  cases  there  are  the  reasons  for  departing  from 
traditional  multiplexed  operating  system  designs.  In  addition, 
since  mechanisms  for  protecting  one  user  from  another  are  not 
required  in  a personal  computer  system,  there  will  be  some 
simplification  of  traditional  multiplexed  operating  system 
functionality  associated  with  interuser  protection.  However, 
protecting  the  user  from  his  own  mistakes  is  still  a significant 
issue . 


4.5.6  The  Use  of  Files  and  Processes  on  a Personal  Computer 

This  section  describes  the  desired  capabilities  of  a 
personal  computer  and  motivates  some  problems  an  NOS  that 
supports  personal  computers  must  solve.  To  do  so,  we  consider 
how  personal  computers  would  be  used  and  some  mechanisms  for 
supporting  their  use.  We  assume  that  the  user  is  trying  to  solve 
problems  of  the  sort  that  concern  a typical  office  worker: 
accessing  information  sources,  preparing  reports  and  exchanging 
messages  with  other  individuals.  We  believe  that  a system  aiding 
him  should  be  extendible  so  that  it  is  possible  for  new  programs 
to  be  easily  installed  into  it. 
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Let  us  consider  a possible  configuration  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  interconnected  personal  computers  and  larger 
machines  that  augment  the  capabilities  of  the  personal  computers. 
Figure  17  illustrates  such  a configuration.  Further 
justification  for  this  configuration  is  presented  below.  The 
resources  of  the  service  machines  are  managed  by  an  augmented 
version  of  ELAN.  Each  user  is  assumed  to  have  access  to  a 
personal  computer,  perhaps  by  selecting  one  machine  from  a pool 
and  inserting  a privately  held  disk  pack.  The  disk  pack  will 
hold  the  user's  personal  files,  an  image  of  the  operating  system, 
user  profile  information,  and  commonly  executed  programs  like 
text  preparation  programs,  interpreters,  compilers  and  message 
handling  systems.  The  number,  size  and  nature  of  the  commonly 
used  programs  will  depend  on  the  the  personal  computer 
configuration  and  the  available  storage. 

Files  for  storing  data  or  programs  are  important  resources 
in  most  computer  systems.  A single  user  of  a conventional  shared 
computer  system  accesses  several  different  classes  of  shared 
files.  First,  there  are  unshared  files  that  belong  strictly  to 
the  user.  Examples  include  profiles  for  application  programs, 
files  that  hold  messages  for  the  user,  partially  completed  work 
not  yet  ready  for  public  distribution,  and  any  files  that  contain 
sensitive  information.  Second,  there  are  files  that  the  user 
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Figure  17. 


Configuration  for  PC-ELAN  NOS.  Communication 
within  a cluster  of  personal  computers  is  supported 
by  a local  area  network.  The  large  ELAN  hosts 
and  clusters  of  personal  computers  are  inter- 
connected by  a global  network. 
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accesses  in  working  with  a group  of  other  users.  This  sort  of 
file  sharing  rarely  requires  simultaneous  write  access  to  the 
file.  Rather,  users  normally  obtain  exclusive  access  to  the  file 
for  a relatively  short  duration  in  a sequential  fashion.  Third, 
there  are  files  that  are  read  by  a wide  variety  of  users. 
Mechanisms  to  support  this  type  of  sharing  may  be  less  general 
than  a mechanism  used  to  support  dynamic,  unrestricted  read-write 
sharing.  These  files  often  contain  programs  and  system 
documentation,  and  can  be  viewed  as  extensions  to  the  operating 
system.  Examples  include  editors,  compilers,  and  text 
formatters.  These  three  classes  of  shared  files  probably  cover 
about  90%  of  the  file  references  an  office  worker  with  a personal 
machine  would  make.  Other  types  of  sharing,  notably  concurrent 
read-write  sharing,,  would  probably  be  uncommon  and  thus  the  need 
for  a mechanism  to  support  it  is  small. 

It  is  assumed  that  not  all  of  these  files  will  be  stored  on 
every  personal  computer.  The  following  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  which  files  should  be  kept  on  the 
personal  computers  and  how  references  to  non-local  files  should 
be  handled  by  the  local  file  accessing  mechanisms: 

- The  storage  facilities  of  the  personal  computer  are  small 
compared  with  the  storage  facilities  of  the  service 
machines.  The  problem  of  limiLed  file  storage  is  compounded 
by  the  need  to  store  commonly  accessible  application 
programs.  in  a shared  computer  system,  users  divide  the 
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storage  costs  of  these  programs,  but  in  a personal  computer 
system  each  user  will  generally  store  copies  of  the  public 
programs  in  his  own  machine. 

- One  of  the  main  purposes  for  having  a personal  computer  is 
to  provide  uniform,  fast  response.  Any  file  operations  that 
would  result  in  long  delays  might  be  better  performed  as 
background  tasks. 


- When  several  users  modify  the  same  file  (perhaps  separated 
in  time)  then  the  new  contents  of  the  file  must  be  available 
to  each  user . Because  of  the  autonomy  of  personal 
computers,  situations  where  one  user  wishes  to  run  in  a 
stand-alone  mode  while  the  other  wishes  to  access  the  shared 
file  must  b(  handled. 


- At  any  instant,  the  group  of  files  that  is  li 
accessed  by  a user  is  a small  subset  of  the  f 
be  accessed.  As  time  progresses,  this  subset 
and  thus  there  must  be  a provision  for  moving 
the  personal  computer  and  a service  host  file 


kely  to  be 
iles  that  could 
may  change, 
files  between 
system . 


Given  the  potentially  conflicting  demands  for  space  in  the 
personal  computer's  file  system,  a balance  in  its  use  must  be 
achieved.  To  achieve  this  balance,  space  must  be  allocated  for 
the  following  types  of  files: 

- Personal  files  of  the  user  that  have  no  other  permanent 
position  in  any  storage  system  accessible  by  the  personal 
computer . 

The  user  has  complete  (physical)  control  over  these  files. 
For  purposes  of  reliability,  it  would  be  possible,  although 
not  mandatory,  to  selectively  backup  these  files  on  a 
service  storage  facility. 

- Images  of  files  which  are  currently  of  concern  to  the  user 
and  that  are  stored  somewhere  else  in  the  service  file 
system . 

The  relationship  between  the  local  image  and  the  image 
stored  in  the  service  file  system  should  be  weak  --  local 
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modifications  should  appear  in  the  service  file  system  only 
when  the  local  copy  is  sent  back  and  overlayed  on  the 
service  copy.  The  length  of  time  a user  might  be  "curr'-r.tr 
concerned''  with  a file  could  range  from  minutes  to  days. 
During  that  period,  the  file  at  the  service  storage  facil  it 
ought  to  he  accessible  to  other  users  (as  access  control:, 
permit);  however,  files  for  which  images  are  "on-loan"  to 
users  at  personal  computers  ought  to  be  tagged  with 
informati  I.'  that  would  help  settle  potential  conflicts  in 
their  use.  The  use  of  files  in  this  fashion  is  similar  i r. 
concept  to  the  way  files  are  moved  to  a tool  workspace  in 
NSW  and  subsequently  returned  to  the  NSW  file  sys  tem  by  'i 
"deliver"  operation. 

- Files  that  contain  progratrs  used  on  the  personal  compu’^r. 

These  ate  the  "tools"  used  to  access  data  bases,  produce 
reports  and  exchange  messages. 


For  the  personal  computer  sysceru  to  be  useful,  the  size  of  the 
local  storage  system  must  be  large  enough  to  store  a balanced  mix 
of  these  three  types  of  files.  Dominance  by  one  type  at  the 
expense  of  others  will  result  in  frequently  incurred  delays  while 
files  are  shipped  to  and  f ■ i-he  personal  computer  system.  Such 
"thrashing"  behavior  could  severely  limit  the  responsiveness  of 
the  system.  Even  when  fiie  movement  occurs  in  the  background,  if 
the  balance  is  bad  or  the  personal  computer  file  system  too  small 
then  there  may  be  frequent  occasions  where  the  user  must  wait  for 
the  completion  of  file  transfer  operations. 


Processes  are  important  resources  of  the  personal  computer 
system.  The  initial  discussion  of  the  file  system  has  indicated 
a need  for  multiple  processes  within  the  personal  computer: 
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while  time  consuming  file  operations  go  on  in  the  background  (one 
process),  it  is  desirable  to  allow  the  user  to  proceed  in  the 
foreground  (another  process)  with  tasks  than  can  be  performed 
before  the  file  operation  is  completed.  Before  becoming 
committed  to  this  requirement,  let  us  consider  what  seems  at 
first  to  be  a simpler  system  structure:  a single-process  system. 
The  following  discussion  argues  that  a single-user  multi-process 
system  is  not  inherently  more  complex  than  a single-process 
system  that  handles  all  of  the  requirements  of  complex  hardware 
devices. 

A single  process  machine  executes  one  logical  sequence  of 
instructions.  Different  tasks  are  performed  when  the  process 
executes  instructions  in  different  areas  of  the  process's  address 
space.  While  the  contents  of  the  address  space  may  be  changed  by 
use  of  overlays,  in  theory  there  is  only  one  logical  operation  in 
progress  at  a time.  Timing  requirements  of  the  hardware  and  the 
goals  of  the  human  interface  force  changes  in  this  simplistic 
view.  When  these  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  notion  of  a 
small  amount  of  processing,  the  "interrupt",  arises.  This  is 
significantly  different  from  the  processing  being  done  by  the 
single  process  because: 
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- There  maybe  timing  dependencies  associated  with  servicing  an 
interrupt . 

Quite  often  a certain  action  must  be  performed  within  a 
short  time  interval  or  data  will  be  lost. 

- There  may  be  more  than  one  source  of  interrupts. 

The  problem  is  that  an  interrupt  routine  cannot  generally 
assume  that  it  will  run  uninterrupted. 

- An  interrupt  routine  may  access  a significant  amount  of 
private  data. 

Giving  the  interrupt  routine  access  to  this  private  data 
typically  involves  providing  pre-al located  areas  of  main 
memory  that  are  thus  taken  away  from  the  user's  process 
address  space. 

Modern  operating  system  designs  avoid  the  use  of  interrupts 
as  much  as  possible.  The  sophisticated  programming  techniques 
needed  to  properly  service  interrupts  make  systems  more  complex 
and  difficult  to  maintain  and  modify.  For  example,  as  a result 
of  critical  timing  requirements,  a different  subroutine  calling 
convention  is  often  used  for  interrupt  calls  than  for  regular 
calls.  The  interrupt  calling  sequence  is  typically  much  faster, 
at  the  expense  of  not  setting  up  a complete  execution  environment 
for  the  interrupt  routine.  This  leads  to  two  styles  of 
programming.  The  style  used  for  interrupt  routines  has  to  cope 
with  a weaker  execution  environment  than  the  style  used  with 
regular  routines. 
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There  are  two  related  differences  between  a single-process 
system  with  interrupts  and  a multi-process  system  where 
interrupts  are  converted  into  process  activations;  the  extent  of 
the  state  change  when  the  processor  is  switched  between  tasks  and 
the  speed  of  performing  preemptive  process  switching.  Generally 
in  a single  process  system  where  interrupts  force  the  processor 
to  execute  interrupt  service  routines,  a minimal  amount  of  state 
information  is  changed  when  the  interrupt  routine  is  given  the 
processor.  In  addition,  the  interrupt  routine  preempts  the 
running  process  and  executes  immediately.  Frequently,  one  of  the 
initial  tasks  of  the  interrupt  routine  is  to  save  more  of  the 
state  left  behind  from  the  interrupted  process.  Because  the 
state  change  is  minimal,  switching  the  processor  from  the  running 
process  to  the  interrupt  service  routine  is  typically  done  by  the 
hardware . 

In  a multiprocess  system,  interrupts  are  usually  converted 
to  process  wakeups.  Starting  an  interrupt  routine  is  equivalent 
to  starting  any  other  process  in  the  system.  This  implies  that 
any  time  an  interrupt  occurs,  a preemptive  scheduling  decision 
must  be  made  and,  if  the  interrupt  service  process  has  higher 
priority  than  the  currently  running  process,  a full  process  state 
switch  performed.  The  success  of  this  approach  is  largely 
determined  by  how  quickly  preemptive  scheduling  decisions  and 
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process  switches  can  be  made.  Currently  most  of  these  mechanisms 
are  implemented  in  software.  Since  preemptive  scheduling  and 
process  state  switching  are  reasonably  well  understood,  it  is 
probably  feasible  to  implement  these  functions  in  hardware  so 
that  the  timing  restrictions  of  devices  that  generate  interrupts 
can  be  met. 

The  conclusion  from  this  analysis  that  the  two  approaches  to 
providing  multiple  instruction  sequences  are  actually  quite 
similar.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  views  is  the 
extent  to  which  hardware  mechanisms  are  employed  in  process 
switching  tasks.  An  operating  system  for  a personal  computer 
that  provides  multiple  processes  is  not  necessarily  more  complex 
than  one  that  provides  a single  process  with  the  ability  to  run 
interrupt  service  routines.  The  ability  to  develop  a simple 
multiprocess  mechanism  for  a personal  computer  will  be  aided  by 
two  factors.  First,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  cooperative 
nature  of  processes  in  the  personal  computer.  This  reduces  the 
need  to  provide  absolute  information  security  between  the 
processes.  Consequently,  the  process  switching  mechanism  can 
probably  be  an  abbreviated  version  a fully  secure  process 
switching  mechanism.  Second,  to  ensure  fast  process  switching, 
care  must  be  taken  during  system  design  when  the  details  of 
process  state  information  are  fixed.  There  is  a tradeoff  between 
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mechanisms  that  make  the  programming  interface  cleaner  and  the 
amount  of  additional  process  state  information  that  must  be 
maintained  and,  therefore,  switched  at  each  process  change.  A 
balance  must  be  achieved  so  that  the  need  to  develop  two 
different  styles  of  programming  (related  to  fast  and  slow  process 
switching)  does  not  arise. 

There  are  numerous  uses  of  processes  possible  on  a personal 
computer.  To  prevent  the  responsiveness  of  the  personal  computer 
from  degrading,  the  existence  of  processes  not  performing  tasks 
directly  requested  by  the  user  should  be  rigidly  controlled. 

This  means,  for  example,  that,  in  general,  a user  should  not  be 
able  to  create  processes  on  another  user's  personal  computer,  and 
that  interprocess  communication  with  processes  outside  of  the 
personal  computer  should  be  controllable  so  that  unwanted 
messages  can  be  refused  inexpensively.  However,  applications 
should  be  able  to  use  processes  in  a flexible  manner.  To  help 
compensate  for  the  delays  associated  with  network  transactions  a 
user  should  be  able  to  invoke  background  file  transfers  while  he 
proceeds  with  other  tasks.  The  notion  of  parallel  tasks,  of 
which  background  file  transfer  is  an  example,  should  be 
generalized  to  apply  to  a variety  of  potentially  parallel  tasks. 
The  user  should  be  able  to  start  tasks  that  require  little 
interaction  and  have  them  continue  while  he  directs  his  attention 

to  other  tasks  that  can  proceed  in  parallel. 
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While  the  intended  use  of  these  small  machines  is  for 
personal  use,  user  authentication  is  still  an  issue.  It  should 
be  possible  to  leave  the  computer  unattended  with  the  assurance 
that  someone  else  cannot  walk  up  and  gain  unauthorized  access  to 
personal  data.  In  the  NOS  context,  when  the  personal  machine 
draws  on  the  resources  of  a central  service  computer,  requests 
must  also  be  authenticated.  For  example,  if  a user  wishes  to 
copy  a file  from  a service  machine  to  his  personal  computer's 
file  system,  his  identity  must  be  passed  along  with  the  request 
for  purposes  of  access  control.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
service  system,  the  personal  computer  cannot  be  trusted  to 
present  the  user's  identity  without  authentication  because  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will  do  this  correctly.  As  a result, 
authentication  of  the  user  at  the  service  machine  must  occur. 

This  second  authentication  can  be  automated  so  that  the  user  does 
not  have  to  be  directly  involved;  for  example,  keys  or  passwords 
required  for  authentication  at  the  service  machine  can  be  stored 
on  the  user's  disk  (perhaps  encrypted  as  a key  used  for  access  to 
the  personal  computer) . When  secondary  authentications  are 
required,  the  personal  computer  can  automatically  decrypt  the  key 
and  provide  it  along  with  the  resource  request.  This  is  similar 
to  the  approach  to  interhost  authentication  taken  by  the  RSEXEC 
system . 
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At  this  point,  a rough  characterization  of  the  attributes  of 
a personal  computer  system  has  been  presented.  Below,  the 
requirements  associated  with  interconnecting  personal  computers 
together  and  to  service  machines  will  be  discussed. 

4.5.7  Integration  of  ELAN  and  Personal  Computers 

The  integration  of  resources  managed  by  ELAN  with  the 
resources  of  a personal  computer  system  requires  a choice  between 
alternative  viewpoints.  One  view  is  that  the  user's  PC  process 
has  the  same  requirements  as  a process  on  one  of  the  larger  ELAN 
hosts.  In  particular,  convenient  access  to  non-local  resources 
(files  and  processes)  is  as  desirable  for  a user  of  a PC  as  it  is 
for  the  user  of  an  application  process  of  ELAN.  From  this 
perspective,  an  interaction  between  a personal  computer  and  ELAN 
is  the  same  as  the  interaction  between  two  ELAN  hosts.  A 
contrasting  view  is  that  the  user  of  a PC  performs  significantly 
different  types  of  operations  on  the  PC  than  on  the  larger  ELAN 
hosts.  The  PC  might  be  used  for  highly  interactive  operations 
while  the  ELAN  hosts  would  perform  less  interactive,  batch 
oriented  operations.  Within  this  framework,  file  transfer  and 
process  interaction  between  the  PC  and  the  ELAN  host  could  be 
done  by  explicit  user  commands  that  made  the  remote  interaction 
completely  visible.  This  is  similar  to  the  approach  taken  in 
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The  main  difference  between  these  two  views  is  the  extent  to 
which  non-local  operations  (e.g.  file  movement,  process  creation) 
are  performed  automatically  for  the  user.  With  the  former  view, 
most  non-local  interactions  are  handled  automatically  while  with 
the  latter  view,  the  user  must  manually  guide  the  system  in  all 
non-local  interactions.  Disregarding  issues  of  efficiency  and 
performance,  fully  automatic  operation  seems  desirable.  The  user 
is  free  from  concern  with  the  details  of  accessing  non-local 
resources.  When  efficiency  is  a factor,  there  is  a tradeoff 
between  the  amount  of  automatic  operation  and  the  amount  of 
overhead  associated  with  it  --  overhead  in  the  form  of  CPU  cycles 
and  perhaps  more  importantly,  dedicated  address  and  storage 
space . 

With  the  first  view,  a considerable  amount  of  background 
processing  must  be  done  on  the  PC  to  fully  integrate  it  into 
ELAN.  This  means  that  at  least  some  of  its  processing  power  will 
be  diverted  from  interactive  user  operations  to  handling 
background  tasks  of  the  type  required  of  an  ELAN  host.  For  the 
partially  integrated  PC,  no  background  processing  is  required  and 
thus  all  of  the  cycles  of  the  PC  can  be  dedicated  to  the 
interactive  needs  of  the  user.  Background  processing  requires 
that  some  memory  resources  be  dedicated  to  it.  For  the  fully 
integrated  PC,  this  could  amount  to  a significant  overhead.  For 
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a manually  integrated  PC,  the  memory  resource  is  required  for 
intermachine  operation  only  when  non-local  interaction  is  invoked 
, by  the  user  . 

There  are  several  other  approaches  to  integration  between 
these  two  extremes  that  seem  reasonable.  Throughout 
consideration  of  these  alternatives  two  guidelines  should  be 
observed.  The  first  has  been  discussed  previously:  tasks  not 
explicitly  satisfying  requests  made  by  the  PC  user  should  not  be 
I performed  on  the  PC.  The  second  guideline  is  based  on  a desire 

to  exploit  what  appears  to  be  the  inherent  data  security  present 
in  a PC.  It  should  be  possible  to  physically  prevent  a data  file 
on  a PC  from  being  accessed  by  disconnecting  the  machine  from 
outside  communication  or  by  removing  the  storage  media  holding 
the  file  from  the  PC.  The  potential  for  the  user  to  control  the  | 

accessibility  of  data  on  a PC  seems  to  offer  a level  of  data  j 

security  unavailable  on  large  multiplexed  machines.  To  exploit 
this  potential  for  security  it  must  be  possible  at  any  time  to 
separate  one  or  more  of  the  PCs  from  the  rest  of  the  PCs  and  the 
^ ELAN  hosts.  The  capability  of  the  PC  to  operate  autonomously  is 

I 

^ desirable  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  robustness,  but  also 

from  that  of  data  security. 
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The  fol 

lowing  are 

several  approaches 

to 

integration . 

They  are 

presented  in  order 

of 

integration . 

the  PC-ELAN 
increasing 


- The  PC  acts  like  a terminal  command  language  interpreter  to 
ELAN.  Any  interaction  between  the  PC  and  ELAN  must  be 
expressed  in  the  ELAN  protocol  used  between  terminal  and 
home  site  CLIs. 


- ELAN  is  modified  to  allow  file  transfers  from  the  support 
computer  to  the  PC.  A program  is  run  on  the  PC  to  perform 
the  transfer.  The  major  change  to  ELAN  is  to  allow  a 
remote,  non-ELAN  Kernel  Process  to  be  the  recipient  of  a 
copy  of  a file  stored  on  an  ELAN  host.  The  notion  of  a copy 
of  a file  is  new  to  ELAN.  It  is  an  idea,  however,  that  is 
much  less  difficult  to  design  and  implement  than  the 
existing  ELAN  support  for  dynamic  reference  to  remote  files. 


- ELAN  is  modified  to  perform  several  tasks  for  the  PC  that 
were  not  required  previously  to  support  ELAN  command 
language  interpreters.  These  tasks  may  be  characterized  as 
mechanisms  to  couple  PC  actions  with  the  resources  on  ELAN. 
Examples  include  adding  attributes  to  ELAN  files  to  reflect 
their  use  (in  the  form  of  an  outstanding  copy)  by  the  PC, 
and  fielding  interprocess  communication  messages  directed  to 
a process  on  a PC  when  the  PC  is  disconnected  from  the 
network . 

- The  PC  and  ELAN  are  modified  so  that  ELAN  resources  are 
integrated  into  the  set  of  objects  that  may  be  directly 
referenced  by  processes  running  on  the  PC.  This  is  designed 
to  be  one-way  cooperation.  An  application  process  running 
on  the  PC  may  access  resources  of  ELAN,  but  the  PC  resources 
are  not  available  to  processes  running  on  the  ELAN  host. 

This  provides  some  uniformity  in  accessing  resources  on  the 
PC  and  ELAN,  mainly  in  the  area  of  naming.  However,  the 
possible  modes  of  access  to  files  is  different  depending  on 
the  location  of  the  file  with  respect  to  the  PC  application 
program.  Files  on  ELAN  are  never  opened  for  direct  access 
by  a PC  based  application  program;  rather,  the  contents  of 
files  are  copied  to  or  from  the  PC  file  space.  This  is 
primarily  a consequence  of  the  desire  to  allow  the  PCs  to 
operate  autonomously.  If  the  PC  is  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  user,  then  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  engage 
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in  complex  file  sharing  protocols.  Instead,  copies  of  files 
are  transferred  to  the  PC  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  PC  to  transfer  modified  copies  back  to  ELAN  hosts.  If 
the  PC  fails  to  send  back  the  file,  then  the  only  user 
affected  is  the  user  of  the  PC  — the  original  contents  of 
the  file  are  preserved.  ELAN  Application  Processes  (APs) 
are  integrated  into  the  accessing  environment  of  the  PC  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  way  ELAN  files  were  made  available  to 
application  programs  running  on  the  PC:  the  use  of  ELAN  APs 
by  PC  application  programs  is  permitted  but  the  reverse  is 
not.  A PC  application  program  may  create  processes  in  the 
ELAN  process  hierarchy  but  ELAN  APs  may  not  create  processes 
on  the  PC. 

- There  are  several  further  steps  along  the  spectrum  of 

possibilities  for  integration  until  the  PCs  are  essentially 
additional  ELAN  hosts.  The  major  change  is  to  allow  all  PC 
resources  to  be  accessed  by  arbitrary  APs  in  ELAN.  While  in 
general  this  is  contrary  to  the  initial  goal  of  restricting 
tasks  on  the  PC  to  those  directed  by  the  user  of  the  PC, 
there  are  instances  where  access  by  ELAN  to  PC  resources  is 
desirable  and  in  fact  does  not  violate  this  principle. 

These  are  cases  where  the  user  of  the  PC  has  created  an 
ELAN-AP  to  perform  some  task  and  the  ELAN-AP  then  needs 
direct  access  to  resources  on  the  PC  (like  a file)  to 
accomplish  the  task.  It  is  a very  short  step  from  providing 
mechanisms  that  allow  this  form  of  access  to  mechanisms  that 
allow  a PC  to  be  a full  ELAN  host. 


Each  of  these  alternatives  outlines  a different  level  of 
integration  for  a PC-NOS  combination.  In  addition,  going  from 
the  first  point  to  the  last  provides  a phased  implementation 
approach  — each  view  of  integration  includes  those  views  above 
it  in  the  list.  The  integration  of  PCs  with  service  machines  was 
expressed  with  the  assumption  that  ELAN  would  act  as  the 
operating  system  for  the  machines  that  provided  service.  Other, 
less  sophisticated  operating  systems  could  also  serve  this 
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purpose.  However  the  requirements  of  the  PCs  may  very  well 
require  capabilities  similar  to  those  provided  by  ELAN. 

If  PC  files  are  to  be  accessed  by  ELAN  APs,  then  there  must 
be  a way  for  ELAN-APs  to  reference  the  files  by  name.  The  most 
consistent  way  to  do  this  is  to  add  them  in  some  fashion  to  the 
ELAN  file  hierarchy.  ELAN-APs  can  then  reference  files  by  a 
pathname  regardless  of  whether  they  are  stored  on  one  of  the  ELAN 
constituent  hosts  or  on  one  of  the  PCs.  Two  possible  approaches 
for  determining  the  position  of  PC  files  in  the  ELAN  file 
hierarchy  are  apparent.  In  the  first,  files  on  the  PC  can  be 
treated  just  as  files  are  treated  in  the  ELAN  hierarchy:  the 
position  of  the  file  in  the  hierarchy  is  determined  by  its 
function.  For  example,  program  source  files  that  implement  a 
compiler  would  be  kept  in  a directory  devoted  to  the  compiler 
rather  than  the  directories  of  the  individuals  that  created  the 
separate  program  modules  that  make  up  the  compiler.  Under  this 
view,  when  the  files  of  a PC  are  integrated  into  the  ELAN 
hierarchy,  a catalog  entry  would  be  added  to  an  ELAN  directory 
with  an  indication  that  the  file  contents  resided  on  a PC.  The 
files  of  a given  PC  would  be  incorporated  into  several 
directories  in  ELAN  depending  on  their  function. 
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An  alternative  view  is  that  the  files  in  the  PC  are  totally 
different  from  files  in  the  ELAN  hierarchy.  The  PC  is  often  used 
as  a work  station  with  many  files  residing  on  the  PC  only  for 
relatively  short  periods  of  time.  There  really  is  no  long-term 
association  between  a particular  file  on  the  PC  and  the  the  files 
of  ELAN  that  belong  to  its  functional  group.  Rather,  a stronger 
association  exists  between  a file  on  the  PC  and  the  user  of  the 
PC.  From  this  perspective,  any  references  to  the  file  in  the 
context  of  the  ELAN  should  be  made  through  a point  in  the  storage 
hierarchy  associated  with  the  user  of  the  PC.  With  the  second 
approach,  the  amount  of  new  information  that  has  to  be  introduced 
into  the  ELAN  storage  hierarchy  is  minimized.  This  latter 
approach  appears  to  be  the  most  attractive  one. 

4.5.8  Communication  Requirements  of  Personal  Computers. 

Shifts  in  the  predominant  mode  of  computer  system  support 
away  from  large  time-shared  computers  toward  smaller  personal 
computers  will  not  diminish  the  need  for  user-to-user  or 
process-to-process  communication.  To  support  this  communication, 
personal  machines  and  support  computers  must  be  connected 
together.  Networks  such  as  the  ARPANET  represent  a cost 
effective  means  for  the  interconnection  of  the  larger  multiplexed 
machines  that  are  predominant  today.  With  10  to  100  users  per 
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host,  the  cost  of  a connecting  a user  to  the  ARPANET  is  from  $200 
to  $2000  (assuming  that  an  IMP  costing  $80,000  can  support  four 
hosts) . If  there  is  a host  for  each  user,  the  economies  of 
scale  of  the  ARPANET  are  no  longer  valid.  Instead,  some 
different,  lower  cost  scheme  must  be  developed. 

Table  2 describes  the  communication  needs  of  three  different 
types  of  interactions  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  a group  of  PCs 
and  supporting  PC-ELAN  constituent  hosts.  The  first  is 
communication  between  PCs  that  are  situated  close  together 
geographically.  An  example  of  this  type  of  communication  is  the 
use  of  interprocess  messages  between  parts  of  an  application 
running  on  several  different  PCs.  The  two  characteristics  of 
communication  traffic  that  determine  the  type  of  support  needed 
by  an  underlying  transmission  medium  are  delay  requirements  and 
message  size.  To  ensure  the  general  responsiveness  of 
applications  running  on  a PC  the  delay  in  transmitting  a message 
from  one  PC  to  another  should  be  low.  The  message  size  for  such 
applications  is  typically  small. 

A second  type  of  communication  that  must  occur  is  between 
PCs  and  PC-ELAN  support  hosts.  We  assume  that  one  of  the  support 
nusts  is  located  fairly  close  to  a group  of  PCs  (e.g.  in  the  same 
, ;iing).  An  example  of  this  class  of  communication  is  file 
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retrieval  from  the  PC-ELAN  host.  Unlike  the  PC-to-PC  application 
interactions,  PC  to  PC-ELAN  host  communications  will  involve 
large  amouncs  of  data.  Here  high  throughput  as  well  as  low  delay 
is  important  if  the  support  host  is  to  be  considered  an  effective 
extension  of  the  PC. 

Finally,  there  are  the  communication  requirements  for  the 
PC-ELAN  hosts.  The  message  size  here  will  be  mixed.  There  will 
be  short  messages  between  the  KPs  to  perform  control  operations 
I and  longer  messages  or  larger  transfers  of  data  to  support  file 

movement.  The  overriding  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
communications  is  the  potentially  large  distances  between 
constituent  hosts.  Like  the  other  types  of  interaction,  low 
delay  and  high  throughput  are  desirable  attributes.  However, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  the  physical 
distances,  communication  between  PC-ELAN  constituent  hosts  will 
not  be  as  fast  as  between  PCs  that  are  physically  close  together. 

The  large  number  of  hosts  that  must  be  interconnected  could 
result  in  congestion  if  all  of  the  messages  exchanged  between 
hosts  had  to  travel  on  the  same  network.  There  is,  however,  a 
natural  subdivision  of  hosts  in  such  a collection.  First,  the  PC 
hosts  and  the  PC-ELAN  hosts  have  somewhat  different 
intercommunication  requirements.  Second,  geographically 


i.- 
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centralized  organizations  form  subsets  of  PCs  that  are  more 
likely  to  communicate  with  each  other  than  with  PCs  outside  of 
their  group. 

As  a result  of  these  considerations,  a configuration  of 
clustered  PCs  connected  together  and  to  a PC-ELAN  host  by  a high 
speed  local  area  network  seems  appropriate.  In  addition,  the  set 
of  pc-ELAN  hosts  (perhaps  one  per  PC  cluster)  is  also  connected 
together  by  a global  network  such  as  the  ARPANET.  Figure  17 
illustrates  this  interconnection.  Each  PC-ELAN  host  acts  as  a 
support  machine  for  the  cluster  of  PCs  to  which  it  is  directly 
connected  by  a local  area  network  and  as  a "gateway"  to  other  PC 
clusters  and  PC-ELAN  hosts.  Local  area  networks  provide  the  high 
speed  and  low  interconnection  cost  required  by  the  PCs,  and  the 
global  network  satisfies  the  communication  requirements  of  the 
PC-ELAN  hosts.  The  state  of  the  art  in  local  networks  is 
’iscussed  in  the  Appendix. 

4.5.9  PC-ELAN  as  an  NOS 

Many  of  the  comments  regarding  ELAN  as  an  NOS  apply  to 
PC-ELAN.  The  primary  improvement  of  PC-ELAN  over  ELAN  is  the 
ability  to  utilize  advances  in  electronics  that  will  lower  the 
price  of  hardware  to  the  point  where  dedication  of  small  machines 
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to  individual  users  will  be  possible 
model  of  resources  developed  in  ELAN 
approach  for  allowing  small  machines 
resource  environment. 


Building  on  the  unified 
PC-ELAN  represents  an 
to  access  an  expanded 


The  main  emphasis  of  the  discussion  on  personal  computers 
was  to  preserve  the  dedicated  aspect  of  these  machines.  A 
personal  computer  should  be  responsive  to  the  interactions  of  a 
user.  Unlike  current  time-shared  computer  systems,  the  load  on 
the  system  should  not  be  influenced  by  the  work  of  other  users. 

A person  should  be  able  to  disconnect  his  personal  computer  from 
outside  communication  at  will.  This  isolation  can  be  used  to 
provide  data  security.  The  support  offered  by  PC-ELAN  provides  a 
common  area  for  information  sharing  between  users  of  personal 
computers  as  well  as  a place  for  storing  files  that  will  not  fit 
in  the  limited  long  term  storage  facilities  of  the  personal 
computer . 


There  are  still  many  issues  to  resolve  in  making  effective 
use  of  personal  computers.  Once  several  applications  utilizing 
personal  computers  as  the  underlying  hardware  base  have  been 
developed,  requirements  for  support  systems  that  would  otherwise 
be  difficult  to  anticipate  will  become  apparent.  Such 
requirements  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  network  operating 
systems . 
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5.  Comparison  of  NOS  Models 

As  the  five  NOS  models  were  described  in  Section  4 
comparisons  were  made  among  them  in  order  to  explain  various 
system  design  decisions  and  features.  In  this  section  we  further 
compare  the  systems  in  a variety  of  areas. 

For  the  comparisons  to  be  meaningful,  care  must  be  taken  in 
making  them  since  the  systems  modeled  are  substantially 
different.  ATF,  ELAN  and  PC-ELAN  are  partial  system  designs 
resulting  from  this  study,  whereas  RSEXEC  and  NSW  are  implemented 
NOS  systems.  Furthermore,  neither  RSEXEC  nor  NSW  can  be  regarded 
as  a finished  product.  Although  implementation  efforts  on  RSEXEC 
ended  over  three  years  ago,  many  interesting  ideas  remain  that 
could  be  explored  in  the  RSEXEC  context.  Implementation  of  the 
NSW  is  underway  currently,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  is 
considered  complete. 

Therefore,  a point  by  point  direct  comparison  of  the  five 
systems  will  not  be  attempted.  Instead,  we  shall  compare  some 
consequences  of  the  different  design  philosophies  represented  by 
each  system.  These  consequences  are  unlikely  to  change 
appreciably  even  with  implementation  effort  in  the  case  of  the 
three  study  models  or  with  additional  implementation  effort  in 
the  case  of  the  two  real  systems.  Thus,  they  should  remain  valid 
throughout  the  system's  existence.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
examining  implications  of  the  design  philosophies  will  provide 
additional  insight  into  the  concepts  embodied  by  each  system.  By 
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focussing  on  the  differences  between  the  systems,  we  hope  to 
illustrate  the  great  flexibility  open  to  the  designer  of  an  NOS. 

Another  point  that  should  be  made  here  is  that  the  ATF 
system  is  not  a "total"  or  integrated  NOS,  whereas  the  other  four 
systems  represent  different  approaches  to  realizing  total  NOS 
systems.  Because  many  of  the  points  of  comparison  below  relate 
to  aspects  of  the  systems  as  total  systems,  there  is  often  not 
much  to  be  said  about  ATF  systems. 

5.1  Role  of  NOS  Administration 

For  ATF  systems  and  for  RSEXEC  there  is  no  concept  of  a NOS 
administrative  organization.  Both  systems  act  to  facilitate  user 
access  to  network  resources  but  neither  provides  support  for 
system  wide  administrative  control  functions.  As  a result,  the 
constituent  hosts  in  these  systems  remain  totally  autonomous  in 
an  administrative  sense.  Each  user  must  make  separate 
arrangements  with  the  administrative  organizations  for  each  of 
the  hosts  whose  resources  he  wishes  to  use.  Once  these 
arrangements  have  been  made  and  the  appropriate  user  profiles 
have  been  initialized,  the  user  can  make  use  of  the  NOS  features 
supported  by  ATF  or  RSEXEC.  However,  the  user  must  still  deal 
with  the  various  accounting  and  billing  procedures  of  the 
different  host  organizations. 

To  provide  administrative  services,  such  as  the  ability  to 
accurately  account  for  resource  usage,  technical  support  for 
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administrative  services  must  be  implemented  by  the  NOS.  In 
addition,  there  must  be  an  organization  responsible  for 
performing  routine  administrative  tasks,  such  as  establishing  and 
managing  user  accounts  as  well  as  defining  various  system 
policies.  NSW,  ELAN  and  PC-ELAN  each  provide  the  technical 
support  required  for  the  operation  of  an  NOS  administrative 
organization. 

NSW  supports  the  concept  of  a single  NOS  administrative 
organization  which  users  can  interact  with  to  establish  NSW 
accounts.  Because  accounting  and  billing  is  handled  by  the  NSW 
administration,  the  user  has  a single  NSW  account  and  a single 
procedure  for  paying  it.  Once  an  NSW  account  has  been 
established  for  a user,  his  ability  to  use  any  of  the  resources 
managed  by  NSW,  regardless  of  their  host  location,  is  limited 
only  by  any  access  controls  set  by  the  system  administration  or 
his  project  manager.  No  additional  accounts  need  be  established. 

NSW  is  designed  to  allow  system  and  project  administrators 
to  exert  strong  control  over  the  ways  the  system  is  used  by 
different  users.  For  example,  system  administrators  control 
which  software  packages  are  included  in  the  NSW  tool  set  and 
which  subsets  of  the  tools  are  available  to  various  user  groups. 

A project  manager  can,  within  his  own  project,  control  which 
tools  the  various  project  members  can  use  and,  in  addition,  the 
amount  the  various  tools  may  be  used  by  project  members. 
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At  present,  it  is  unclear  whether  there  will  be  a single 
DoD-wide  instance  of  NSW  to  support  all  DoD  NSW  usage  or  many 
independently  operating  instances  of  NSW  systems,  each  to  support 
a collection  of  related  DoD  software  production  projects. 
Regardless  of  whether  there  will  be  one,  a few,  or  many  instances 
of  NSW  systems,  the  above  remarks  remain  true.  If  there  are 
multiple  NSWs,  each  will  be  administered  by  a single 
organization . 

Like  NSW,  ELAN/PC-ELAN  is  designed  to  support  an  NOS 
administration.  The  role  of  the  NOS  for  an  ELAN/PC-ELAN  system 
is  somewhat  different  than  that  for  NSW.  For  ELAN/PC-ELAN  the 
NOS  administration  exists  principally  to  provide  a single 
convenient  contact  point  for  the  user  in  establishing  an  NOS 
account  and  to  permit  uniform  NOS  accounting  and  billing. 

Because  ELAN/PC-ELAN  are  designed  to  be  general  purpose  systems, 
there  is  little  motivation  to  administratively  control  the  ways 
the  system  is  used  to  the  extent  done  within  the  NSW  software 
production  environment. 

ELAN/PC-ELAN  would  be  more  amenable  to  a "broker"  or  "middle 
man"  approach  to  NOS  administration.  The  broker  would  buy 
wholesale  from  the  resource  bearing  hosts  services  which  he  would 
retail  to  the  users.  The  ELAN/PC-ELAN  systems  would  provide  the 
mechanisms  for  doing  this.  The  user  would  see  the  uniform 
accounting  and  billing  procedures  of  the  broker  and  would  have 
relatively  unconstrained  use  of  the  resources  provided  by  the 
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5.2  NOS  Resource  Management  - Ciiitralized  vs  Decentralized. 


The  four  "total"  NOS  systems  exhibit  somewhat  different 
approaches  to  resource  management  and  allocation.  In  NSW  the 
resource  nauagement  function  is  centralized  whereas  in  RSEXEC  and 
ELAN/PC-ELAN  decentralized  approaches  are  used. 

For  purposes  of  discussion  we  identify  three  points  of 
interest  on  the  centralized/decentralized  spectrum;  logically 
and  physically  centralized;  logically  centralized  and  physically 
decentralized;  logically  and  physically  decentralized.  The 
resource  management  function  is  said  to  be  logically  and 
physically  centralized  if  there  is  a single  module  on  a single 
host  that  has  responsibility  for  it.  It  is  logically  centralized 
and  physically  decentralized  if  there  is  a single  functional 
module  supported  on  a number  of  hosts  that  has  responsibility  for 
it.  Resource  management  functions  for  an  NOS  are  said  to  be 
logically  and  physically  decentralized  when  the  responsibility 
for  it  is  distributed  among  the  .constituent  hosts. 

Decentralization  is  largely  a question  of  degree.  In  fact, 
the  differences  between  the  last  two  points  on  the 
centralized/decentralized  spectrum  are  somewhat  subtle.  One 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  concerns  the  range  of 
resources  controlled  by  the  resource  management  modules.  In  a 
logically  centralized  and  physically  decentralized  scheme  every 
module  (potentially)  controls  every  resource,  whereas  in  a 
logically  decentralized  scheme  different  sets  of  resources  may  be 
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managed  by  different  modules.  Further  differences  are  perhaps 
best  explained  by  example. 

In  NSW  the  resource  management  is  implemented  by  the  Works 
Manager  component.  For  the  current  implementation  the  Works 
Manager  is  supported  by  a single  host.  Thus,  in  the  NSW, 
resource  management  and  allocation  is  logically  and  physically 
centralized.  A design  for  a distributed  NSW  Works  Manager  has 
been  developed.  In  this  design  the  Works  Manager  function  would 
be  implemented  by  identical  Works  Manager  modules  running  on  a 
subset  of  the  NSW  hosts.  The  distributed  NSW  Works  Manager 
represents  a logically  centralized  and  physically  distributed 
approach  to  NOS  resource  management.  It  is  logically  centralized 
in  that  a Works  Manager  host,  which  in  general  is  different  from 
both  the  host  attempting  to  access  a resource  and  the  host 
supporting  the  resource,  must  be  consulted  on  each  attempt  to 
access  an  NSW  resource;  it  is  physically  distributed  in  that  the 
Works  Manager  function  is  supported  by  a number  of  different  NSW 
hosts.  For  RSEXEC  resource  management  is  logically  and 
physically  decentralized  in  the  sense  that  a user's  ability  to 
access  resources  is  determined  only  by  the  accessing  host  (that 
is,  the  host  RSEXEC  is  running  on)  and  the  host  or  hosts  that 
support  the  resources.  Resource  allocation  and  management  in 
ELAN/PC-ELAN  is  logically  and  physically  decentralized  in  the 
same  sense.  There  is  no  host  or  subset  of  hosts  responsible  for 
resource  management;  rather,  the  responsibility  is  distributed 
among  all  of  the  hosts. 
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The  approach  to  resource  management  chosen  for  an  NOS 
influences  a number  of  system  characteristics: 

- System  Reliability. 

Systems  for  which  the  resource  management  function  is 
logically  and  physically  centralized  are  vulnerable  to 
failures  of  the  single  resource  management  host.  When  that 
host  fails  system  operation  (or  at  least  those  operations 
requiring  resource  management  decisions)  must  be  suspended 
even  though  other  hosts  may  be  operational.  A system 
employing  logically  centralized  but  physically  decentralized 
resource  management  is  not  vulnerable  to  single  host 
failures.  Its  reliability  can  be  made  arbitrarily  high  by 
increasing  the  number  of  resource  managing  hosts.  However, 
it  remains  vulnerable  to  multiple  host  failures  since  the 
possibility  remains  that  all  resource  managing  hosts  will 
fail.  In  such  cases  system  operation  requiring  resource 
management  decisions  must  cease  even  if  the  hosts  accessing 
and  bearing  the  resources  are  fully  operational.  Systems 
using  logically  and  physically  decentralized  approaches  are 
potentially  the  most  reliable  systems.  For  them,  system 
operations  can  continue  regardless  of  the  number  of  host 
failures  for  configurations  in  which  the  accessing  and 
resource  bearing  hosts  are  operational. 


- Host  Autonomy. 

Autonomy  is  related  to  system  reliability.  For  systems  in 
which  resource  management  is  centralized,  either  physically 
or  logically,  the  ability  of  resource  bearing  hosts  to 
function  as  part  of  the  NOS  is  impaired  if  they  are  unable 
to  interact  with  a resource  controlling  host.  This  is  the 
case  for  the  NSW.  For  more  decentralized  schemes,  where  the 
resource  control  function  is  distributed  among  the  resource 
bearing  hosts,  autonomous  NOS  activity  is  possible  in  the 
event  a resource  bearing  host  is  partitioned  from  the  rest 
of  the  NOS.  Of  course  in  this  case  only  resources  resident 
on  the  isolated  resource  bearing  host  could  be  used,  but  the 
mode  of  operation  from  a user's  point  of  view  is  identical 
to  that  for  a fully  configured  NOS. 


- System  Performance. 

For  a physically  centralized  scheme  the  resource  controlling 
host  may  become  a performance  bottleneck  since  it  must 
mediate  every  attempt  to  access  a resource.  In  physically 
decentralized  schemes  the  load  of  performing  resource 
allocation  can  be  distributed  among  several  hosts  thereby 
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significantly  reducing  or  eliminating  this  potential 
performance  bottleneck.  Schemes  employing  logical 
centralization  of  resource  management  potentially  require 
more  interhost  interactions  for  each  attempt  to  access  a 
resource  than  schemes  that  are  logically  decentralized. 

This  is  the  case  because,  in  general,  the  resource 
accessing,  resource  bearing  and  resource  managing  hosts  may 
be  different.  Consider,  for  example,  the  situation  in  which 
a resource  being  accessed  resides  on  the  same  host  as  the 
accessing  process.  A logically  centralized  scheme  requires 
an  interhost  interaction  with  the  resource  managing  host  to 
complete  the  access  whereas  no  such  interaction  is  needed 
for  a logically  decentralized  scheme.  Thus,  for 
applications  that  demonstrate  locality  of  reference  systems 
employing  logically  decentralized  resource  management  are 
likely  to  perform  better. 

- Implementation  Complexity. 

Physically  centralized  schemes  are  the  easiest  to  implement. 
Decentralized  schemes  require  coordination  among  the 
distributed  parts  to  accomplish  the  mutual  exclusion  and 
synchronization  required  to  ensure  consistent  operation. 

For  example,  the  distributed  Works  Manager  design  includes  a 
synchronization  mechanism  to  guarantee  that  all  copies  of 
the  WM  data  base  remain  consistent  with  one  another.  In 
ELAN,  the  file  catalogue  hierarchy  has  a two  tiered 
organization  which  requires  interhost  synchronization 
actions  only  for  operations  performed  on  the  upper  tier; 
operations  on  the  lower  tier  which  are  expected  to  be  more 
frequent  require  no  interhost  synchronization. 


5.3  Visibility  of  Distribution 

An  important  issue  to  resolve  in  the  design  of  a network 
operating  system  is  the  nature  of  the  interface  to  the  network 
resources  as  seen  by  a user  or  a program.  Part  of  this  issue  is 
the  degree  to  which  the  distributed  nature  of  the  underlying 
system  is  visible.  One  extreme  position  is  to  provide  complete 
invisibility,  where  a user  is  not  necessarily  aware  of  the 
network  operations  being  performed  on  his  behalf,  nor  is  he  able 
to  exercise  direct  conrrol  over  the  use  of  distributed  resources. 
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At  the  other  extreme  is  complete  network  visibility,  where  the 
user  is  aware  of  the  network  and  its  constituent  hosts,  and  must 
directly  assert  control  over  the  selection  of  resources  to 
service  his  requests.  The  system  models  developed  in  this  study 
span  the  design  spectrum  from  both  extremes. 

ATF  systems  require  users  to  perform  their  own  host  and 
resource  selection.  An  ATF  user  specifies  where  programs  are  to 
be  run,  which  hosts  are  to  store  files,  and  explicitly  transfers 
files  from  one  host  to  another.  As  noted  in  Section  4.1,  for  a 
sophisticated  user  willing  and  able  to  deal  with  the  hosts  at 
this  level  an  ATF  system  can  provide  a convenient  and  very  cost 
effective  means  for  using  network  and  host  resources. 

The  NSW  attempts  to  mask  almost  all  details  of  network 
operation  and  system  distribution  from  the  user,  and  thus  tends 
to  the  invisible  end  of  the  design  spectrum.  The  NSW  design  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  dealing  with  the  network  or  the 
constituent  host  systems  at  any  level  would  impair  a user's 
ability  to  easily  utilize  combinations  of  software  development 
tools.  The  NSW  system  itself  currently  assumes  all 
responsibility  for  selection  and  placement  of  system  resources, 
without  notifying  or  consulting  the  user.  Neither  the  syntax  nor 
the  semantics  associated  with  the  NSW  user  interface  includes  any 
provision  to  specify  actions  directly  relating  to  the  distributed 
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nature  of  the  system  (1) . As  a result,  all  network  resources  are 
uniformly  and  easily  accessible  within  a simple  user  framework. 

There  are  a number  of  factors  which  suggest  that  a more 
"visible"  approach  to  network  systems  is  sometimes  more 
appropriate.  In  currently  available  systems  there  is  frequently 
an  appreciable  decrease  in  performance  when  remote  resources  are 
accessed.  Also,  various  similar  system  resources  may  have 
slightly  different  characteristics  on  different  hosts  or  host 
types.  For  example,  a manuscript  preparation  system  supported  on 
two  different  host  types,  although  written  by  the  same  programmer 
to  the  same  specifications  may  behave  slightly  differently  on  the 
two  hosts.  The  "Multics  Runoff"  package  which  runs  on  Multics, 
TENEX,  and  TOPS-20  hosts  in  the  ARPANET  is  a case  in  point.  In 
certain  applications,  such  as  those  occurring  in  distributed  data 
management,  a user  or  his  program  might  want  to  exploit  knowledge 
of  the  location  of  various  data  items  in  order  to  achieve  more 
responsive  or  more  reliable  service.  Finally,  certain  operations 
may  be  supported  only  for  adjacent  entities.  In  this  case 
distribution  and  the  relative  location  of  resources  must  be 
visible . 


1.  However,  network  considerations  intrude  somewhat  into  the 
user's  conceptual  model  of  the  system  in  such  areas  as  the 
movement  of  files  between  NSW  file  space  and  the  secondary 
storage  not  under  NSW  control,  and  also  with  the  use  of  tool 
workspaces.  The  visibility  in  these  areas  represents  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  operational  realities  rather  than  a 
part  of  the  system  design  philosophy. 
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For  these  and  other  reasons,  some  system  designers  have 
opted  for  user  and  program  interfaces  which  acknowledge  the 
distributed  nature  of  the  system,  and  allow  users  to  influence, 
if  not  specify,  resource  selection  patterns.  Coupled  with  this 
is  usually  a set  of  judiciously  selected  system  defaults  chosen 
to  minimize  the  requirement  for  user  involvement  in  resource 
selection  decisions. 

Both  RSEXEC  and  ELAN  are  visibly  distributed.  With  RSEXEC 
users  deal  with  the  distribution  in  terms  of  physical  host  names. 
For  example,  a full  RSEXEC  file  pathname  includes  a host  name 
component  which  specifies  the  host  where  the  file  is  stored.  In 
ELAN  distribution  is  dealt  with  in  terms  of  logical  relationships 
between  resources,  such  as  adjacency  and  remoteness.  The  two 
tier  file  system  hierarchy  of  ELAN  provides  the  means  for 
transforming  between  file  pathnames  and  physical  host  locations. 
Both  RSEXEC  and  ELAN  also  provide  mechanisms  for  operating  in  the 
NSW-like  fashion  where  a user  is  not  required  to  specify  details 
relating  to  distribution. 

For  PC-ELAN  visibility  of  the  distribution  seems  inevitable 
given  the  system  architecture  of  personal  computers  supported  by 
an  ELAN-like  NOS.  The  user  is  well  aware  of  the  boundary  between 
his  personal  machine  and  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  thrust  of 
PC-ELAN  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  user  to  obtain  support  from 
the  larger  hosts  rather  than  to  hide  their  existence. 
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5.4  Extendible  Program  Set 

Although  the  designs  for  RSEXEC,  NSW,  and  ELAN/PC-ELAN  all 
provide  means  for  users  to  execute  programs  on  the  network  hosts, 
there  are  design  and  philosophic  differences  between  the  NSW  on 
one  hand,  and  the  RSEXEC  and  ELAN/PC-ELAN  systems  on  the  other. 
For  RSEXEC  and  ELAN/PC-ELAN,  the  object  that  can  be  placed  into 
execution  is  obtained  from  the  distributed  file  system.  To  add 
to  his  collection  of  executable  programs,  a user  need  do  nothing 
more  than  create  a new  file.  In  NSW,  the  object  that  a user  can 
place  into  execution  can  be  selected  only  from  a system  wide  tool 
list  maintained  separately  from  the  NSW  file  system  by  the  Works 
Manager  component.  New  programs  can  be  added  to  the  available 
tool  set  only  by  action  of  the  NSW  administrative  staff. 

Although  at  first  this  might  seem  arbitrary,  it  is  a result  of 
the  NSW  philosophy  to  provide  access  only  to  well  debugged  and 
documented  programs,  and  to  extend  the  concept  of  managing 
software  projects  to  include  the  ability  to  enforce  the  use  of 
certain  programming  tools. 

The  somewhat  closed  tool  set  supported  by  NSW  exemplifies 
another  distinguishing  characteristic.  Namely,  NSW  is  not 
designed  to  be  the  execution  facility  for  completed  software,  nor 
should  it  be  viewed  as  a general  purpose  computer  utility.  The 
software  created  within  NSW  is  meant  to  be  exported  to  machines 
outside  of  the  NSW  domain  for  production  runs.  RSEXEC  to  a 
certain  degree  and  ELAN/PC-ELAN  even  more,  were  conceived  in  more 
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general  terms,  and  can  be  viewed  as  attempts  at  self  contained 
systems  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  a general  purpose  computer 
utility. 

5.5  Program  Support  Services 

ATF  systems  provide  little  in  the  way  of  program  support 
services  beyond  the  ability  to  start  a program  running  on  one  of 
the  network  hosts.  Either  the  user  himself  or  his  program  must 
act  to  configure  the  computation  so  that  any  data  referenced  by 
the  program  is  adjacent  to  it. 

RSEXEC,  NSW,  and  ELAN/PC-ELAN  all  provide  more  complete 
program  support  services  through  NOS  program  execution 
environments.  RSEXEC  is  the  most  limited  in  this  regard.  As 
previously  noted  RSEXEC  supports  a program  execution  environment 
for  locally  executing  programs  (1) . The  RSEXEC  program  support 
services  are  provided  through  encapsulation  only.  Because  these 
RSEXEC  features  were  designed  principally  to  extend  the  single 
host  TENEX/TOPS-20  environment  to  include  the  network,  the  RSEXEC 
program  execution  environment  does  not  differ  significantly  in 
nature  from  the  single  host  environment.  Consequently,  RSEXEC 


1.  While  the  ATF  commands  supported  by  RSEXEC  allow  a user  to 
start  programs  running  on  remote  network  hosts,  the  NOS 
program  execution  environment  is  not  supported  for  these 
programs.  Therefore,  remote  programs  execute  in  the 
environment  provided  by  the  remote  operating  system.  Section 
4.2  described  how  the  RSEXEC  program  execution  environment 
could  be  extended  to  support  remote  program  execution. 
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provides  no  NOS  primitives  (such  as  interhost  interprocess 
communication  operations)  which  programs  written  specifically  for 
the  network  environment  can  use. 

The  NSW  program  support  features  are  considerably  more 
sophisticated.  Within  the  limitations  discussed  in  Section  5.4 
NSW  allows  program  execution  on  any  of  the  tool  bearing  hosts. 

As  discussed  in  Section  5.3  the  user  has  little  control  over 
where  a tool  (program)  executes.  NSW  provides  program  support 
services  in  two  ways.  Like  RSEXEC,  NSW  provides  an  encapsulation 
interface  which  allows  programs  written  for  a single  host 
environment  to  execute  as  NSW  tools.  NSW  encapsulation 
transforms  tool  calls  upon  the  single  host  operating  system  into 
equivalent  calls  upon  NSW  system  operations.  The  environment 
provided  by  NSW,  including  its  file  system  and  other  resources, 
differs  in  significant  ways  from  the  environments  of  the  various 
tool  bearing  hosts.  Thus,  while  NSW  encapsulation  has  proven 
very  effective  for  integrating  existing  software  packages  into 
the  system  as  tools,  the  transformations  it  makes  can  often  only 
approximate  the  original  intent  of  the  tools.  For  this  reason 
NSW  provides  a direct  interface  which  allows  tools  to  directly 
invoke  NSW  system  services.  This  second,  non-encapsulation 
interface  is  intended  for  tools  written  specifically  for  the  NSW 
environment  and  that  are  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  unique 
features  provided  by  NSW. 
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The  intent  of  the  ELAN  program  support  services  is  to 
provide  programs  with  a direct  interface  to  the  NOS  features. 
However,  we  believe  that  an  ELAN  implementation  would  have  to 
also  provide  an  encapsulation  interface  as  well.  For  PC-ELAN  the 
program  support  services  for  programs  executing  on  the  "large 
service"  hosts  would  be  similar  to  those  provided  by  ELAN.  As 
discussed  in  Section  4.6,  there  are  a number  of  possibilities  for 
the  program  support  services  provided  by  the  personal  computers 
in  PC-ELAN.  The  particular  services  provided  would  depend  on  the 
sophistication  of  the  user,  as  well  as  on  the  applications  and 
their  expected  usage  patterns. 

5.6  Interference  Between  NOS  and  non-NOS  Activity 

All  five  NOS  systems  are  designed  to  be  built  upon  existing 
host  operating  systems.  The  NOS  systems  and  their  users  share 
host  resources  with  normal  non-NOS  users  of  the  hosts.  An 
individual  computer  system  can  be  a resource  bearing  host  in  an 
NOS  and  at  the  same  time  directly  service  non-NOS  users.  A point 
of  comparison  among  the  NOS  models  is  whether  non-NOS  access  to 
resources  managed  by  the  NOS  is  permitted.  This  is  a 
particularly  important  issue  for  modifiable  resources  such  as 
data  bases  and  user  files. 

ATF  systems  act  merely  to  facilitate  access  to  the  resources 
controlled  by  network  host  systems  without  attempting  to 
"repackage"  these  resources.  Thus,  for  an  ATF  NOS  there  is  no 
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notion  of  NOS  resources  apart  from  the  resources  directly 
accessible  to  non-ATF  users  of  the  constituent  host  systems. 

The  RSEXEC  hosts  permit  non-NOS  activity  on  NOS  resources. 
RSEXEC  uses  local  host  file  systems  directly  for  maintaining  its 
own  file  system  status  information.  No  attempt  is  made  within 
RSEXEC  to  maintain  a permanent  catalogue  of  user  files.  A user's 
composite  directory  is  recreated  at  the  start  of,  maintained 
throughout  the  course  of,  and  discarded  at  the  end  of  each  user 
session.  This  approach  has  the  advantage  of  permitting 
autonomous  operation.  An  RSEXEC  can  construct  a user’s  file 
catalogue  (or  that  part  of  it  that  has  information  about 
accessible  files)  directly  from  the  constituent  hosts  normal  file 
catalogues  without  interacting  with  an  NOS  resource  catalogue 
process  which  might  not  always  be  accessible.  It  has  the 
disadvantage  that  RSEXEC  files  may  be  manipulated  from  outside 
the  context  of  the  RSEXEC  network  operating  system.  This  may 
lead  to  occasional  inconsistencies  which  can  occur  because  file 
activity  occurring  outside  of  RSEXEC  is  not  synchronized  with  the 
dynamically  constructed  RSEXEC  file  catalogues.  The  impact  of 
such  inconsistencies  usually  is  not  severe.  Typically,  an 
inconsistency  manifests  itself  in  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a file  because  the  RSEXEC  file  catalogue  entry  for  it  is 
no  longer  valid.  The  RSEXEC  itself  is  resilient  to  such 
failures;  it  merely  returns  an  appropriate  error  indication  to 
the  user  or  his  program. 
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The  user  can  recover  from  the  failure  by  instructing  RSEXEC 
to  rebuild  the  portion  of  his  file  catalogue  that  is  no  longer 
valid.  This  reconstruction  of  the  file  catalogue  could  be  made 
automatic.  When  a file  operation  fails  after  having  been 
expected  to  succeed,  RSEXEC  could  automatically  reacquire  the 
appropriate  file  catalogue  information  and  reinitiate  the 
operation.  The  current  RSEXEC  system  does  not  behave  in  this 
way;  instead  it  requires  the  user  to  initiate  his  own  recovery 
actions . 

An  individual  computer  system  can  be  a tool  bearing  host 
within  NSW  and  at  the  same  time  directly  service  non-NSW  users. 
However,  the  resources  supporting  the  computer  as  a tool  bearing 
host  are  dedicated  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  and  cannot 
ordinarily  be  manipulated  from  outside  the  NSW  environment.  To 
accomplish  this  the  NSW  Works  Manager  maintains  long  term  system 
resource  data  bases.  For  example,  the  Works  Manager  maintains  a 
catalogue  for  NSW  user  files.  All  file  activity  within  NSW 
occurs  against  the  NSW  file  catalogue,  and  no  activity  external 
to  the  NSW  can  effect  NSW  files  or  the  NSW  catalogue.  All 
information  about  NSW  files,  such  as  their  NSW  name,  access 
control  information,  their  location  in  some  host's  file 
hierarchy,  and  so  forth,  is  maintained  in  the  NSW  file  catalogue. 
The  file  systems  of  the  constituent  hosts  are  used  only  as 
repositories  for  NSW  files.  This  prevents  inconsistencies  of  the 
sort  described  above  that  can  occur  in  the  RSEXEC  system. 
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In  the  design  of  the  ELAN  model  care  was  taken  to  permit 
autonomy  of  operation  as  in  RSEXEC  but  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  inconsistencies  that  can  result  from  non-NOS  access  to 
NOS  resources.  In  our  conception  of  an  ELAN  system,  all 
constituent  host  resources  would  be  accessible  only  through  the 
NOS  interface,  and  all  individual  host  resources  would  be 
available  through  the  NOS  whenever  the  individual  host  was 
reachable.  That  is,  there  is  a more  thorough  integration  of  the 
NOS  with  the  individual  host  in  that  all  host  activity  would  be 
through  its  NOS  interface.  This  is  made  possible,  in  part,  by 
maintenance  of  long  term  file  catalogue  information  in  the 
replicated  upper  portion  of  the  two  tiered  ELAN  file  hierarchy  as 
described  in  Section  4.4. 

5.7  Implementation  Considerations 

All  of  the  five  NOS  systems  were  designed  to  be  implemented 
upon  existing  operating  systems  for  the  constituent  hosts  rather 
than  directly  upon  the  host  system  hardware.  Consequently,  none 
perform  certain  standard  functions,  such  as  process  scheduling 
and  memory  management,  typically  performed  by  single  host 
operating  systems.  Rather  they  rely  on  the  underlying  operating 
systems  to  perform  these  functions.  The  implementations  of  these 
NOS  systems  are  directed  toward  providing  expanded  functionality, 
such  as  distributed  file  systems  and  interhost  interprocess 
communication,  required  to  support  users  in  a network 
environment. 
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With  the  exception  of  ATF,  which  can  use  a single  agent 
implementation  approach,  all  of  the  models  require  a distributed 
agent  approach.  Because  they  provide  significantly  more 
functionality  and  require  a distributed  agent  approach, 
implementation  of  "total  systems",  such  as  RSEXEC,  NSW,  and 
ELAN/PC-ELAN , ate  a much  larger  undertaking  than  implementation 
of  an  ATF  system. 

RSEXEC,  being  a very  early  NOS,  uses  in  its  implementation 
the  user/server  paradigm  that  evolved  with  the  early  ARPANET 
protocols.  As  described  in  Section  4.2,  there  is  a user's  agent, 
the  RSEXEC  program,  that  implements  the  user  command  language  and 
the  program  execution  environment,  and  there  are  agents  for  the 
resource  bearing  hosts,  the  RSSER  programs,  which  cooperate  with 
user  agents  to  provide  access  to  the  resources  on  their  hosts. 

In  NSW  and  ELAN/PC-ELAN  the  implementations  are  partitioned 
along  more  functional  lines.  For  NSW  there  is  an  identifiable 
system  component  for  each  of  the  major  NOS  functions:  the  Front 
End  component  for  the  user  interface;  the  Works  Manager 
component  for  resource  management;  tool  bearing  host  file 
packages  for  file  translation  and  movement;  and  tool  bearing 
host  Foremen  for  tool  control.  The  ELAN/PC-ELAN  implementation 
approach,  like  that  of  NSW,  exhibits  functional  modularization. 

On  each  host  there  are  kernel  processes  corresponding  to  the 
major  functions  such  as  process  control  (PC-KP)  and  file 
management  (FM-KP). 
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6.  NOS  Implementation  Strategies; 

Requirements  for  Constituent  Host  Operating  Systems 

Certain  implementation  approaches  and  mechanisms  reoccur  in 
the  two  NOS  models  that  have  actually  been  implemented  and  the 
other  three  models  for  which  implementation  strategies  have  been 
considered.  This  section  discusses  some  issues,  problems  and 
techniques  that  are  common  to  many  NOS  implementations. 

- Service  Processes 

An  effective  approach  for  building  an  NOS,  from  the  stand 
point  of  simplicity  and  minimizing  impact  on  existing  systems,  is 
to  implement  NOS  functions  by  dedicated  service  processes.  The 
use  of  service  processes  as  an  implementation  strategy  is  not 
limited  to  network  operating  systems.  Many  operating  systems 
implement  services  such  as  line  printer  spooling  and  file  system 
backup,  and  even  lower  level  functions  such  as  page  fetching  and 
processor  scheduling,  as  separate  processes.  A host  which  is  to 
take  part  in  an  NOS  should  have  provisions  for  long  term  service 
processes.  In  the  models  presented  here,  service  processes 
either  implement  all  of  the  NOS  functions,  as  in  the  RSSER 
service  process  for  RSEXEC,  or  implement  one  part  of  the  NOS 
function,  as  in  NSW  and  ELAN.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
properties  of  a process,  an  operating  system  should  support 
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automatic  startup  and  restart.  When  an  operating  system  is 
started,  service  processes  for  the  NOS  functions  must  also  be 
started.  In  addition,  if  an  NOS  service  process  encounters  an 
error  causing  it  to  be  stopped  or  destroyed,  the  host  operating 
system  must  attempt  to  restart  a process  for  the  NOS  function, 
allowing  it  to  clean  up  any  inconsistent  data  bases  and  resume 
service . 

- Encapsulation  and  Direct  Call  Interfaces  to  NOS  Functions 

Application  processes  that  use  NOS  resources  must  convey 
requests  to  access  them  to  the  NOS.  Two  different  approaches  for 
doing  so  result  from  different  views  of  the  relationship  between 
application  processes  and  the  NOS.  In  the  first  view, 
application  processes  run  programs  that  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
expanded  accessibility  to  resources  provided  by  an  NOS. 

Typically  these  are  programs  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
NOS,  either  because  they  were  created  before  the  NOS  or  because 
they  were  written  for  another  purpose,  and  are  now  being  used  in 
the  expanded  resource  environment  provided  by  the  NOS.  To 
support  these  processes  an  NOS  must  provide  an  encapsulation 
interface  where  it  can  examine  calls  to  the  host  operatinq  system 
to  determine  if  the  application  process  is  actually  referencing 
resources  provided  by  the  NOS.  To  support  encapsulation,  the 
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constituent  host  operating  system  must  provide  a mechanism  for 
intercepting  calls  to  the  operating  system.  Both  RSEXEC  and  NSW 
use  encapsulation  as  their  principal  programming  interface. 
Extensions  have  been  made  to  the  operating  systems  of  constituent 
RSEXEC  and  NSW  hosts  to  allow  interception  of  operating  system 
calls. 

An  alternative  view  is  that  explicit  knowledge  of  the  NOS  is 
programmed  into  the  application  program.  This  class  of 
application  is  programmed  to  run  in  the  NOS  environment  and  to 
use  the  set  of  primitive  operations  supplied  by  the  NOS  for 
accessing  the  network  resources.  In  this  case  interactions  with 
the  network  resources  can  be  accomplished  by  direct  calls  on  the 
NOS,  rather  than  indirectly  by  reinterpretation  of  local  host 
operating  system  calls. 


A direct  call  interface  is  preferable  to  an  encapsulat 
interface  in  terms  of  functionality  and  performance.  First 
direct  calls  enable  a process  to  specify  precisely  the  NOS 
operations  desired,  whereas  for  some  properties  of  the  loca 
abstract  machine  there  may  be  no  mapping  into  the  NOS  opera 
to  achieve  the  desired  effect.  Second,  even  in  areas  where 
functionalities  of  the  NOS  and  the  local  operating  system  a 
similar  there  may  be  a vast  difference  in  the  performance 
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characteristics  for  the  two  environments.  This  could  make  the 
tool  behave  quite  differently  than  originally  designed.  However, 
an  encapsulation  interface  is  preferable  when  the  reprogramming 
costs  are  a limiting  factor  or  when  it  is  required  that  the 
application  also  run  in  the  non-NOS  environment.  In  cases  where 
both  types  of  applications  are  desirable,  the  NOS  should  provide 
both  types  of  interfaces,  allowing  the  nature  of  the  application 
dictate  the  choice  of  which  to  use.  While  RSEXEC  provides  only 
an  encapsulation  interface,  NSW  provides  both  thus  facilitating 
the  creation  of  new  applications  tailored  to  the  NSW  environment. 

- Communication  Between  and  Within  Constituent  Hosts 

The  constituent  hosts  of  an  NOS  must  communicate  in  order  to 
provide  access  to  distributed  resources.  The  performance  of  an 
NOS  can,  however,  become  unacceptable  if  the  system  relies  on 
excessive  interhost  communication  to  accomplish  normal  tasks. 

The  performance  problem  with  interhost  communication  is  related 
to  the  number  of  separate  messages  exchanoed  between  hosts  rather 
than  the  length  of  the  messages,  since  most  messages  tend  to  be 
short . 

As  with  subroutine  calls  that  pass  arguments,  interprocess 
messages  have  a certain  amount  of  overhead  associated  with  them. 
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Unless  care  is  taken,  the  communication  overhead  can  exceed  the 
task  being  performed  in  response  to  a message.  For  example,  each 
time  a pair  of  messages  is  exchanged,  the  sending  and  receiving 
processes  must  be  scheduled  to  run.  In  systems  where  scheduling 
is  an  expensive  operation  and  where  there  is  no  provision  for 
priority  scheduling,  such  interprocess  interactions  can  become  a 
bottleneck.  The  cost  of  switching  between  processes  and  the 
delay  in  being  selected  as  the  process  to  run  causes  a delay 
between  the  time  a message  is  received  and  the  time  it  can  be 
acted  upon.  An  NOS  design  that  ignores  this  problem  can  result 
in  an  implementation  that  requires  the  exchange  of  many  short 
messages  and  which,  as  a result,  performs  significantly  wc.se 
than  a conventional  single  host  system.  One  approach  to  solving 
this  problem  is  to  consolidate  all  communication  into  one  message 
at  the  beginning  of  a transaction  and  a single  reply  at  the  end. 
Another  approach,  where  multiple  interactions  are  inherent  to  a 
task,  is  to  speed  up  the  process  switching  mechanism  on  the 
constituent  hosts  and  to  provide  a priority  scheduling  scheme 
where  some  processes  can  receive  faster  scheduling  than  others. 
Yet  another  approach,  applicable  in  certain  circumstances,  is  to 
avoid  interhost  communication  by  supporting  local  implementations 
for  required  services. 
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- Use  of  Existing  Hardware  and  Software 

All  of  the  systems  we  have  described  have  been  designed  with 
the  premise  that  they  are  to  be  built  on  top  of  existing  hardware 
and  software  bases.  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  most 
of  the  common  low-level  functions  performed  by  an  operating 
system  have  already  been  implemented  and  can  be  used  directly  in 
the  NOS  implementation.  For  example,  problems  of  processor 
multiplexing,  long  term  file  storage  and  device  management  are 
already  solved  by  the  existing  software. 

Using  existing  systems  also  has  its  problems.  Providing  NOS 
features  substantially  different  from  those  supported  by  the 
underlying  operating  systems  is  often  difficult.  Underlying 
support  that  is  ill-matched  to  the  requirements  of  the  NOS  can 
result  in  features  that  have  poor  performance  characteristics. 

For  example,  the  interface  provided  by  a constituent  host 
operating  system  to  local  resources  is  often  too  rich  for  the 
needs  of  an  NOS.  This  richness,  while  beneficial  to  a user  of 
the  constituent  host  as  a stand  alone  system,  can  result  in 
inefficiencies  for  NOS  implementations.  Generally  an  NOS 
requires  that  the  underlying  operating  system  perform  very  basic 
functions  for  it.  Other,  higher  level  operations  which  make  use 
of  these  functions  are  better  performed  by  the  NOS.  For  example. 
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the  only  view  of  the  file  system  provided  by  the  TENEX  operating 
system  is  one  that  provides  hierarchical  structure,  partial  name 
recognition,  multiple  component  pathnames,  and  file  version 
numbers.  NSW,  which  implements  its  own  file  system  with  its  own 
naming  and  protection  schemes,  requires  much  less  functionality. 
Many  local  host  file  system  features  beyond  providing  a container 
for  data  are  not  needed  for  NSW.  The  conclusion  is  that  it  is 
desirable  for  a constituent  host  operating  system  to  support 
several  al ter nat ive  interfaces , at  least  one  of  which  is  a "no 
frills"  interface  that  permits  fairly  low  level  access  to 
resources . 

The  use  of  underlying  hosts  as  building  blocks  for  higher 
level  systems  can  be  aided  by  extendible  interfaces  to  the 
constituent  host  operating  systems.  An  extendible  interfaces  is 
one  where  the  boundary  between  the  operating  system  and  an 
application  program  can  be  moved  to  allow  the  application  program 
to  assume  some  of  the  duties  of  the  operating  system.  It  is 
desirable  at  times  to  redefine  some  of  the  standard  operating 
system  functions  so  that  a new  resource  environment  can  be 
provided,  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  other  aspects  of  the 
environment  provided  by  the  standard  constituent  host  operating 
system.  Encapsulation  relies  on  this  ability,  and  efforts  to 
implement  an  encapsulated  environment  suffer  if  there  is  no 
to  intercept  and  redefine 
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Approach  to  Reliability 

Part  of  the  RSEXEC  approach  to  reliability  is  to  clear  a 
potentially  bad  system  state  when  an  error  is  detected.  This 
works  well  because  of  RSEXEC 's  general  approach  of  obtaining 
system  data  from  the  constituent  hosts  rather  than  keeping  it 
permanently  in  data  bases  it  maintains,  RSEXEC  relies  on  the 
fact  that  the  underlying  hosts  are  the  ultimate  sources  of 
correct  system  state  information. 

The  NSW  approach  to  reliability  in  this  area  has  to  be 
different  from  RSEXEC  because  NSW  manages  much  more  state 
information.  Again,  however  NSW  relies  partially  on  the 
reliability  characteristics  of  the  underlying  hosts  since  it 
stores  checkpoints  of  NSW  data  bases  in  the  file  systems  of  the 
constituent  hosts.  When  an  error  occurs,  NSW  backs  the  affected 
data  bases  up  to  a consistent  intermediate  point  and  either  takes 
specific  remedial  action  or  attempts  to  proceed  from  that  point. 

When  reliability  is  considered  in  most  operating  systems,  it 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  making  the  operation  of  the  system 
itself  reliable.  Rarely  are  reliability  mechanisms  extended  to 
the  application  programs  that  run  on  the  operating  system.  For 
conventional  systems  there  is  little  point  in  doing  so  since 
generally  failure  behavior  is  such  that  the  entire  system  either 
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functions  properly  or  not  at  all.  Since  a distributed  system, 
such  as  ELAN,  can  continue  to  function  when  some  of  its 
components  have  failed,  application  programs  execute  in  a failure 
prone  environment  where  resources  they  require  may  disappear  and 
reappear  dynamically.  Part  of  the  ELAN  approach  to  reliability 
is  to  provide  application  programs  with  mechanisms  that  can  be 
used  to  build  reliable  services  for  an  environment  where  the 
system  configuration  can  change  dynamically  due  to  failures. 

ELAN  is  somewhat  more  sophisticated  in  this  regard  than  NSW  and 
RSEXEC,  neither  of  which  provide  such  mechanisms  to  application 
programs . 
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7.  Conclusions 

As  a result  of  this  study,  we  have  developed  some 
conclusions  about  the  state-of-the-art  in  Network  Operating 
Systems,  the  capabilities  required  of  the  constituent  hosts  to 
support  such  distributed  operating  systems,  and  important  areas 
for  future  research  and  development. 

Current  State  of  Network  Operating  Systems 

We  feel  that  the  system  concepts  and  functionality  necessary 
for  effective  network  operating  systems  are,  for  the  most  part, 
reasonably  well  understood.  Research  has  been  done  in  most  of 
the  relevant  operating  system  areas  so  that  NOSs  with 
capabilities  similar  to  the  most  advanced  single  site  operating 
systems  can  be  designed.  In  addition,  several  implemented 
systems  such  as  RSEXEC  and  NSW  have  shown  that  many  separate 
developments  in  distributed  systems  research  can  be  integrated  to 
work  together  in  one  system.  At  present,  however,  no  system 
exists  which  provides  all  or  most  of  the  features  desired  for  an 
NOS.  While  RSEXEC  and  NSW  go  part  way  in  making  resources 
distributed  over  a set  of  hosts  uniformly  accessible,  these 
systems  are  not  complete,  general  purpose  operating  systems. 
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The  principal  problems  preventing  development  of  effective 
network  operating  systems  with  state-of-the-art  techniques  lie  in 
the  areas  of  system  performance  and  reliability.  There  are  two 
parts  to  the  problem:  in  the  short  term,  making  distributed 
operating  systems  perform  and  tolerate  errors  as  well  as  existing 
single  site  systems  are  able  to;  and  in  the  long  term,  taking 
full  advantage  of  a distributed  architecture  to  make  distributed 
systems  more  reliable  and  perform  better  than  centralized,  single 
site  systems. 

Additionally,  the  use  of  small  personal  computers  is 
becoming  widespread  and  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the 
future.  We  expect  to  see  the  basic  computational  resource 
available  to  a user  shift  from  a share  of  a single  large,  general 
purpose,  time-shared  computer  system  to  a smaller,  dedicated 
computer  system  with  a communications  interface  to  a high  speed 
local  network  that  provides  access  to  larger  service  computers  as 
well  as  other  personal  computers.  The  personal  computer  is 
likely  to  be  configured  to  include  a variety  of  special  purpose 
input/output  devices  such  as  light  pens,  joysticks,  and  bit  map 
graphics  displays.  While  the  smaller  computer  systems  of  the 
future  will  have  many  of  the  same  attributes  as  larger  current 
machines,  we  believe  there  will  be  a need  for  outside  support  to 
store  large  volumes  of  data,  to  share  data  and  to  access  unique 
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resources.  These  personal  computers  will  be  most  effective  when 
integrated  into  and  supported  by  NOS  systems. 

Required  Support  From  Constituent  Hosts 

Using  existing  systems  as  the  underlying  constituent  hosts 
of  an  NOS  merits  consideration  because  many  of  the  problems  of 
providing  a hospitable  programming  environment  from  a collection 
of  hardware  have  already  been  solved. 

There  are,  however  several  attributes  of  underlying 
operating  systems  that  are  required  so  that  an  expanded  NOS 
accessing  environment  can  be  provided  in  a cost  effective  manner. 
First,  it  is  desirable  that  the  base  operating  system  provide  a 
convenient  mechanism  for  augmenting  the  operating  environment  for 
application  programs.  This  feature  is  used  to  create  an  NOS 
programming  environment,  including  one  in  which  programs  that 
were  written  to  run  under  the  base  operating  system  can  also  run 
under  the  expanded  access  provided  by  the  NOS. 

Second,  the  constituent  host  operating  system  should  support 
inexpensive,  long-lived  processes  that  can  run  NOS  component 
programs  that  provide  NOS  services.  If  an  error  occurs  in  one  of 
these  processes,  there  must  be  some  way  to  restart  the  process  so 
that  the  operation  of  the  NOS  can  be  automatic.  Additional 
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desirable  features  include;  the  ability  to  specify  process 
scheduling  parameters  so  that  important  NOS  services  can  receive 
expeditious  service;  and  an  efficient  file  system  interface  that 
operates  with  low  overhead  so  that  a networkwide  file  system 
built  upon  it  can  operate  efficiently. 

Future  Research  Areas 

I There  are  two  general  areas  that  appear  to  be  important 

areas  for  research:  investigation  of  the  many  practical 
alternatives  and  their  implications  that  are  encountered  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  network  operating  systems;  and, 
i more  theoretical  study  of  outstanding  problem  areas  for 

distributed  systems. 

Currently,  there  are  many  mechanisms  that  have  been  proposed 
as  solutions  to  problems  perceived  to  exist  in  distributed 
systems.  In  isolation,  these  mechanisms  appear  to  solve  the 
narrowly  defined  problems  they  address,  but  it  is  not  clear  how 
they  would  be  used  in  a real  system  or  how  well  a collection  of 
them  would  work  together  in  an  integrated  system.  Additionally, 
in  many  cases  there  appear  to  be  several  alternative  mechanisms 
that  claim  to  solve  the  same  problem.  In  short,  there  is  still  a 
lot  of  engineering  required  to  develop  complete  NOS  systems. 
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What  is  needed  is  a laboratory  environment  where  the 
elements  that  make  up  an  NOS  can  be  tested  to  determine  how  well 
they  fit  together.  This  NOS  Laboratory  would  permit 
experimentation  with  alternative  mechanisms  and  prototype 
systems.  This  experimentation  would  permit  various  NOS  design 
options  to  be  studied  without  the  cost  commitment  required  to 
implement  an  operational  system.  NSW,  with  its  underlying 
communication  facility,  represents  a good  basis  for  such  NOS 
experiments.  Within  NSW  there  are  several  easily  identifiable 
parts  that  could  be  used  as  the  starting  point  for  an  NOS 
Laboratory.  To  make  such  a Laboratory  a cost  effective 
experimental  facility,  the  components  must  be  inexpensive  and 
flexible.  Anticipating  developments  in  microelectronics,  single 
user  machines  or  single  purpose  application  systems  must  be 
included  as  components  of  the  experimental  facility  if  it  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  leading  edge  of  technology. 

One  area  suitable  for  experimental  investigation  in  an  NOS 
Laboratory  would  be  techniques  to  support  small  single  user 
computer  systems  by  using  one  or  more  larger  service  machines.^ 
Before  any  experimentation  in  this  area  begins  several  important 
questions  should  be  answered: 
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- What  types  of  applications  are  suitable  for  such  a 
configuration?  It  is  very  important  to  define  classes  of 
applications  so  that  the  types  of  resources  accessed  and  the 
frequency  of  access  can  be  characterized. 

- What  is  the  nature  of  the  support  needed  by  a small  machine 
for  larger  machines  which  run  an  NOS  like  ELAN?  Is  there  a 
need  to  move  large  amounts  of  data  from  the  personal 
computer  (PC)  to  the  service  computer?  How  fast  must  such 
transfers  occur? 


After  these  questions  have  been  answered,  the  planning  for  such 
experiments  could  proceed. 


Relevant  questions  that  could  be  answered  by  use  of  the 
experimental  facility  include: 

- What  alternatives  are  there  for  interconnection  of  PCs  with 
service  computers?  Which  of  the  alternatives  is  most 
effective  for  the  applications  under  consideration? 

- How  can  an  application  system  composed  of  several  PCs  and 
service  computers  be  built  so  that  it  can  grow  incrementally 
in  response  to  load? 

- Which  of  several  proposed  file  movement  strategies  is  most 
effective  for  the  applications  under  consideration? 

- For  applications  that  are  split  across  a PC  and  a service 
computer,  where  are  the  best  boundaries  for  the  division? 

- What  kinds  of  reliability  measures  are  required  and  which 
mechanisms  are  feasible  to  implement  so  that  the  target 
applications  run  in  an  acceptably  robust  manner? 

- How  frequently  does  a PC  disconnect  from  outside 
communications  and  what  are  the  best  methods  for  dealing 
with  messages  directed  to  the  PC  during  that  time? 

- Which  of  the  several  alternative  levels  of  PC  - NOS  file 
system  integration  (as  presented  in  Section  4.5)  is  needed 
for  the  intended  application? 
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- What  should  be  the  division  between  the  functionality 
supported  by  the  PC  and  that  provided  by  the  service 
computer?  For  example,  do  applications  require  long  term 
storage  on  the  PC,  or  could  this  be  effectively  provided  by 
a service  computer  connected  to  the  PC  by  a very  fast 
communication  link?  Should  the  PC  be  concerned  only  with 
those  tasks  for  which  it  is  uniquely  capable,  such  as 
display  management,  or  should  it  attempt  other  tasks  such  as 
general  purpose  program  execution? 


While  many  of  these  questions  have  been  asked  before,  either 
in  other  contexts  or  in  isolation,  little  is  known  about  the 
integration  of  their  answers  into  practical  systems,  and  we  feel 
that  an  NOS  Laboratory  is  the  most  effective  way  to  derive 
answers  to  these  issues. 


The  second  area  for  research  should  be  directed  toward  more 
theoretical  issues.  There  are  several  areas  related  to  NOS 
design  and  implementation  for  which  current  knowledge  is 
non-existent  or  where  existing  schemes  are  inadequate  for  the 
requirements  of  real  applications. 

Successful  implementation  of  most  distributed  systems  hinges 
on  solutions  to  the  problem  of  data  management.  Controlling 
multiple  concurrent  processes  in  accessing  distributed  data  is 
one  such  problem.  A number  of  approaches  to  concurrency  control 
for  a distributed  environment  have  recently  been  developed. 

These  approaches  should  be  analyzed  with  respect  to  situations 
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for  which  they  are  best  suited.  Some  of  the  algorithms  which 
allow  distributed  processes  to  update  distributed  data  were 
developed  assuming  that  the  requirements  of  applications  were  for 
random  access  to  files.  These  updating  algorithms  turn  out  to  be 
quite  complex,  especially  when  reliability  is  a factor. 
Researchers  in  the  field  are  currently  seeking  ways  to  reduce 
this  complexity.  One  alternative  is  to  recognize  that  the  data 
bases  used  in  many  applications  have  a well  defined  structure, 
and  that  for  many  applications  data  access  modes  less  general 
than  random  access  read  and  write  are  sufficient.  To  this  end, 
data  access  patterns  of  real  applications  should  be  closely 
examined  in  order  to  develop  measures  and  models  for  the  patterns 
so  that  application  requirements  can  be  compared  with  the 
characteristic?  of  the  various  updating  strategies.  Other 
factors  not  captured  by  access  pattern  models,  such  as 
reliability  and  performance  requirements,  should  be  considered  in 
matching  the  needs  of  distributed  systems  and  application 
programs  with  the  capabilities  of  existing  concurrency  control 
schemes.  Finally,  where  mismatches  between  application 
requirements  and  the  capabilities  of  existing  mechanisms  are 
identified,  new  mechanisms  or  modifications  to  existing  ones 
should  be  developed. 
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In  early  attempts  to  provide  access  to  distributed  resources 
in  the  ARPANET,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  most  expeditious 
implementation.  Thus,  remote  file  access  was  accomplished  by 
transfer  of  entire  files  to  the  referencing  site  where  existing 
file  access  mechanisms  could  then  directly  control  data 
manipulation.  Access  to  remote  data,  even  of  this  primitive 
nature,  began  to  cause  many  of  the  traditional  topics  of  data 
management  to  be  r'feconsidered  to  take  into  account  the 
characteristics  of  distributed  architectures.  Two  interesting 
problems  which  arise  in  a distributed  environment  and  which 
require  further  study  are  record  level  data  access  and  data 
translation. 


Currently,  the  most  common  way  to  access  remote  data  in  a 
network  environment  is  to  access  complete  files.  The  efficiency 
of  such  data  access  is  low  if  only  a small  portion  of  the  data  in 
a file  is  actually  accessed.  Access  to  general  purpose 
structured  data  files  should  be  studied  to  determine  the  best 
ways  to  provide  remote  access  to  portions  of  files  as  well  as 
entire  files.  Models  for  data  structures  that  can  be  used  in  a 
network  environment  need  to  be  developed.  For  example,  how 
should  a data  base  that  is  distributed  among  several  sites  be 
otganized?  Should  intersite  references  from  a record  stored  at 
(jiie  site  to  records  stored  at  othei  sites  be  permitted?  Ai  > 
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intersite  references  a good  idea,  or  are  there  better  ways  to 
take  advantage  of  distributed  architectures?  Is  the  conventional 
model  where  a process  retrieves  remote  data  before  processing  it 
a good  one  for  a distributed  data  environment,  or  is  an 
alternative  model  where  data  records  remain  stationary  and  the 
processing  of  records  moves  to  the  data  site  a more  appropriate 
one? 


A second  aspect  of  remote  data  access  in  a heterogeneous 
environment  is  data  translation.  The  problem  here  is  to  maintain 
the  semantic  content  of  data  as  it  is  moved  from  host  to  host. 
There  are  several  approaches  to  data  translation.  The  most 
promising  appears  to  be  standardized  data  types  and  record 
structure.  While  this  represents  an  approach  to  the  data 
translation  problem,  the  question  of  what  to  standardize  remains 
largely  unanswered.  Pursuing  this  approach  would  require  the 
development  of  standards  for  atomic  data  types.  An  atomic  data 
item  that  is  to  be  transferred  from  a sender  to  a receiver  would 
have  to  be  translated  from  its  internal  format  in  the  sender's 
host  to  a network  standard  format  and  from  the  network  standard 
format  to  the  receiver's  internal  format.  Standards  for  several 
well  established  data  formats,  in  addition  to  a standard  standard 
network  character  set,  would  have  to  be  developed.  In  addition, 
provision  must  be  made  to  allow  for  unanticipated  additions,  so 
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that  network  standard  data  types  are  extendible.  The  idea  of 
composite  data  items  which  are  groups  of  atomic  items  should  be 
investigated  as  a way  for  reducing  the  amount  of  application 
program  processing  that  must  occur  when  structured  data  is 
exchanged.  Instead  of  exchanging  separate  atomic  data  items  with 
no  relation  to  other  items,  groups  of  items  could  be  exchanged  as 
a multipart  record  of  data.  Finally,  as  stated  above,  work  needs 
to  be  done  to  standardize  the  structure  of  composite  data  items, 
or  records,  within  a data  base. 

In  almost  all  applications  that  have  been  built  on  a 
distributed  architecture,  little  aid  has  been  available  to 
programmers  in  the  form  of  programming  language  and  debugging 
support.  Research  is  needed  to  develop  programming  languages  for 
use  in  a distributed  environment.  It  would  be  helpful  to  relieve 
programmers  from  having  to  make  all  decisions  about  resource  and 
application  program  component  location.  Formal  language 
abstractions  matched  to  the  communication  operations  commonly 
used  in  distributed  programs  need  to  be  developed.  Linguistic 
concepts  that  support  the  logical  unity  of  program  modules  that 
must  execute  on  two  or  more  distributed  machines  are  required. 

For  example,  a program  that  manages  a display  screen  may  have  to 
be  split  into  two  parts:  a part  that  runs  on  a powerful  host 
tliat  can  do  the  computation  necessary  to  manipulate  the  data  to 
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be  displayed  and  a part  that  runs  on  a smaller  host  that  actually 
drives  the  display  screen.  While  there  are  two  physical  places 
where  this  program  resides  as  it  executes,  a programmer  would 
like  to  think  of  it  as  a single  program  that  just  happens  to 
executes  at  two  different  sites.  There  should  be  language 
support  for  communication  between  the  parts,  perhaps  in  the  form 
of  shared  variables  or  subroutine  calls,  so  that  from  the 
programmer's  viewpoint,  the  unity  of  the  program  is  preserved. 

Debugging  is  at  present  extremely  difficult  in  a distributed 
environment.  While  some  work  has  been  done  in  this  area  [77], 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  the  sophisticated  and 
flexible  runtime  support  systems  required  to  facilitate  the 
debugging  of  distributed  programs. 

One  problem  in  implementing  programs,  such  as  the  components 
of  an  NOS,  that  must  run  cooperatively  distributed  among  a 
collection  of  hosts  is  that  of  coordinating  the  scheduling  and 
resource  management  activity  of  the  constituent  hosts  with 
respect  to  the  programs.  For  example,  the  current  situation  in 
the  ARPANET  is  that  processes  on  separate  hosts,  and  often  within 
the  same  host,  are  scheduled  independently  of  each  other. 

Although  processes  cooperating  to  perform  an  NOS  function  are  not 
independent,  each  is  regarded  by  the  underlying  hosts  as  an 
independent  task. 


1 
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It  seems  clear  that  NOS  performance  could  be  improved  if 


some  sort  of  interhost  or  global  control  of  individual  host 


scheduling  and  resource  allocation  actions  could  be  exerted  by 


the  NOS.  NSW  is  a good  example  of  a system  whose  performance 


could  be  improved  by  global  scheduling  and  resource  allocation 


mechanisms.  Presently  the  processes  that  comprise  the  NSW 


implementation,  inluding  system  component  processes  for  the  Works 


Manager,  Foreman  and  File  Package  and  processes  for  tools,  are 


scheduled  independently  of  one  another.  As  an  illustration,  when 


a Works  Manager  and  a Foreman  process  on  another  host  cooperate 


to  perform  an  NSW  operation,  such  as  the  initialization  of  a tool 


session,  the  two  processes  and  those  that  implement  the  MSG 


communication  facility  for  the  two  hosts  are  not  related  in  any 


host  resource  allocation  and  scheduling  decisions.  Furthermore, 


there  is  no  way  for  NSW  to  request  priority  for  certain 


transactions  that  support  interactive  operations  over  other 


transactions  that  could  occur  in  the  background. 


Global  scheduling  and  resource  allocation  for  distributed 


systems  should  be  studied  with  the  aim  of  determining  useful 


means  for  expressing  relationships  among  the  components  of  a 


distributed  computation  and  means  for  communicating  the  related 


scheduling  and  resource  requirements  for  the  components  to  the 


underlying  hosts.  The  NOS  Laboratory  suggested  above  would  be  a 
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useful  environment  for  evaluating  various  global  scheduling 
mechanisms  for  distributed  systems. 

The  potential  for  developing  robust  applications  based  on 
distributed  architectures  has  not  been  widely  exploited. 

Research  is  needed  to  develop  ways  to  utilize  the  autonomy  of 
constituent  hosts  and  the  potential  for  redundancy  of  distributed 
resources  in  order  to  provide  reliable  operation  of  an  NOS  and  of 
the  application  programs  it  supports.  The  error  detection  and 
recovery  mechanisms  provided  in  ELAN  are  only  partially  developed 
ideas  that  should  be  extended  and  refined  so  that  a program  can 
perform  application  specific  error  detection  and  recovery. 

One  area  that  merits  more  attention  is  the  notion  of 
transactions.  Transactions  have  been  utilized  in  some  data 
management  systems  as  segments  of  computations  that  when  taken 
together  represent  an  entire  task.  From  a reliability  point  of 
view,  the  attraction  of  performing  tasks  in  this  segmented  way  is 
that  when  one  of  the  transactions  of  a task  fails  the  system  can 
be  restored  to  its  state  before  the  transaction  was  attempted, 
and  the  transaction  can  be  attempted  again  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  will  succeed.  Tasks  structured  in  this  way  use 
transactions  as  a form  of  checkpoint  mechanism.  The  principal 
problem  with  this  transaction  model  of  computation  is  that  not 
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all  application  programs  can  be  transformed  in  a simple  way  into 
a series  of  transactions.  Work  needs  to  be  done  to  incorporate 
the  notion  of  a transaction  into  a more  general  computational 
model.  In  addition,  techniques  for  transforming  applications 
into  candidate  transactions  need  to  be  developed. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  meta-system  approach  to  NOS 
implementation  will  be  the  predominant  approach  for  some  time  to 
come.  New  single  host  operating  systems  will  continue  to  be 
developed  by  the  manufacturers,  and  there  will  be  attempts  to 
integrate  these  new  systems  into  NOSs.  The  integration  of  these 
new  systems  into  an  NOS  would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  the 
performance  of  the  resulting  NOS  greatly  improved  if  the 
manufacturers  could  be  provided  with  guidelines  to  be  used  at 
system  design  time  for  capabilities  that  are  important  or 
required  for  systems  to  be  used  in  a network  environment.  We 
have  identified  in  this  report  several  attributes  that  have  been 
useful  in  the  implementation  of  several  NOSs.  More  study  is 
required  to  identify  a more  complete  set  of  the  important 
features  and  capabilities  for  single  host  operating  systems  to  be 
used  as  building  blocks  for  a meta-system  NOS.  Interesting 
questions  to  attempt  to  answer  are:  Given  the  freedom  to  design 
a "core"  or  "kernel"  t aerating  system  that  would  serve  as  the 
basis  tor  an  NOS  or  some  other  form  of  distributed  system,  what 
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basic  operations  and  resources  should  it  provide?  What  set  of 
data  and  processing  resources  should  a manufacturer  of  computer 
systems  include  in  a base  operating  system  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  network  operating  systems? 
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APPENDIX 

State  of  the  Art  in  Local  Area  Networks 

Three  important  areas  of  concern  for  local  networks  are  the 
architecture  of  the  local  network,  the  hardware  technology 
necessary  to  support  a local  network  and  new  issues  and  problems 
that  arise  in  the  protocols  for  using  the  local  network. 

At  a recent  Workshop  on  Local  Area  Networks  [61]  sponsored 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  three  popular  architectures 
for  local  networks  were  discussed;  contention  bus,  ring,  and 
contention  ring.  For  each  of  the  architectures  there  are  hosts 
(ranging  from  unsophisticated  terminals  to  large  computer 
systems) , local  network  interfaces  (LNIs)  and  a transmission 
medium  (twisted  pair,  coax  cable,  free  space,  fiber  optic 
cables).  LNIs  typically  contain:  a tap  to  the  transmission 
medium,  such  as  a solder  joint  for  twisted  pair,  a "stinger"  tap 
for  a coax  cable,  an  antenna  for  radio  frequency  transmission  and 
mechanical  connectors  for  fiber  optic  cables;  a 
receiver/transmitter  to  encode/decode  bit  streams  the 
transmission  medium;  and  a host  interface  which  may  perform 
buffering  for  incoming  messages  as  well  as  have  direct  access  to 
the  primary  memory  of  the  host.  In  addition  to  transmitting 
data,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  LNI  to  examine  every 
message  to  determine  whether  it  is  addressed  to  the  connected 
host.  If  so,  the  LNI  must  move  the  message  into  the  host.  The 
different  architectures  require  different  actions  by  the  LNI 
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regarding  putting  received  messages  back  onto  the  transmission 
medium . 

In  the  contention  bus,  messages  are  put  onto  the  bus  by  the 
sender,  and  are  recognized  and  recorded  by  the  receiver.  Because 
messages  "die  out"  on  the  bus  there  is  no  need  to  explicitly 
remove  them  from  it.  Since  two  senders  may  attempt  to  put  a 
message  on  the  bus  at  the  same  time  (the  "contention") , a sender 
must  also  listen  to  the  bus  to  determine  whether  its  message  was 
garbled  by  another  message  transmitted  on  top  of  it.  Generally 
for  contention  bus  architectures,  messages  must  be  explicitly 
acknowledged  by  the  receiver  as  part  of  a higher  level  protocol. 

With  ring  networks  [62],  a control  token  circulates  around 
the  ring.  The  presence  of  the  token  is  an  indication  that  the 
ring  is  idle.  To  send  a message  a node  must  wait  until  the  token 
reaches  it.  The  sender  then  takes  the  token  off  the  ring  and 
sends  the  message  followed  by  a token.  The  message  circulates 
around  the  ring  until  it  returns  to  the  sending  node.  The  sender 
then  takes  it  off  the  ring,  allowing  the  token  which  follows  to 
continue  around  the  net.  In  a ring  net,  the  LNI  must  "return"  a 
received  message  back  onto  the  ring  so  that  it  can  return  to  the 
sender.  The  "round  trip"  taken  by  all  messages  facilitates 
acknowledgement  of  messages  (they  can  be  marked  as  "received"  by 
the  receiver)  as  well  as  messages  that  are  directed  to  more  than 
one  host.  Message  acknowledgment  in  a ring  network  can  be  at  the 
same  low  level  of  protocol  as  message  transmission. 
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An  interesting  compromise  between  contention  bus 
architectures  and  ring  architectures  is  the  contention  ring  [64], 
One  of  the  advantages  of  a contention  architecture  is  that  a host 
can  stare  transmitting  as  soon  as  it  wants.  Of  course,  there  is 
a chance  that  the  transmission  will  have  to  repeated  due  to 
collisions  with  other  messages  on  the  bus.  In  a contention  ring, 
the  LNI  starts  to  send  a message  onto  the  ring  whenever  it  wants 
and  listens  on  the  ring  for  the  message.  If  the  message  received 
is  not  the  message  sent,  then  a message  collision  has  occurred 
and  the  message  must  be  retransmitted. 

There  are  several  hardware  technologies  necessary  to  support 
a local  network:  cable  technology,  transceiver  design  and 
interface  design.  Five  different  transmission  mediums  have  been 
used  or  proposed  for  local  networks  currently  being  developed: 
twisted  pair,  coaxial  cable,  fiber  optic  cable,  power 
transmission  systems  and  free  space.  One  general  conclusion  is 
that  the  cost  of  the  physical  transmission  medium  is 
insignificant  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  equipment  involved. 

For  example,  less  than  $1000  was  spent  on  all  of  the  cable  in  the 
Ethernet  of  Xerox  PARC,  compared  with  $3M  on  the  hardware 
(including  hosts).  Twisted  pair  (and  possibly  fiber  optic 
cables)  are  typically  used  in  point-to-point  architectures,  such 
as  rings.  For  reliability  in  contention  bus  architectures,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  tap  to  be  passive.  Thus  there  is  need  for  a 
low-loss  tap  into  the  medium.  Coax  cable  was  chosen  for  the 
Ethernet  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Jerrold  tap,  a low  cost 
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device  made  for  CATV  applications.  The  problem  with  fiber  optic 
cables  for  contention  buses  is  the  lack  of  a suitable  (passive) 
tap.  When  power  transmission  systems  are  used  as  the 
transmission  medium,  modems  are  used  to  add  a signal  to  the 
normal  60  cycle  signal  on  the  power  distribution  system.  Radio 
frequency  transmissions  are  used  as  the  medium  in  the  Packet 
Radio  Network  [70]. 

A main  issue  in  the  design  of  a transceiver  is  how  to 
transmit  bit  streams  as  signals  over  the  transmission  medium. 
There  appear  to  be  as  many  schemes  as  there  are  local  networks. 
Ethernet  uses  base-band  signalling  on  a coax  cable  for  which  a 
constant  voltage  is  applied  to  the  cable  and  signals  for  one's 
and  zero's  are  added  to  that  constant  voltage.  A problem  with 
base-band  signalling  is  that  different  ground  potentials  existing 
in  different  parts  of  a building  tend  to  add  noise  to  the 
transmission  medium.  In  the  Mitre-Net  [71]  , a radio  frequency 
transmission  scheme  is  used  to  transmit  signals  on  coaxial  cable. 
One's  and  zero's  are  encoded  in  much  the  same  way  as  FM  radio 
signals.  The  receiver  must  be  tuned  to  the  proper  frequency  to 
receive  the  signal.  Consequently,  several  separate  contention 
nets  can  be  supported  on  the  same  cable. 

LNIs  for  existing  local  area  networks  vary  greatly  in  cost 
ahd  functionality.  Cost  estimates  range  from  $50  to  $25,000. 
Speeds  run  from  50Kbit/sec  to  50Mbit/sec.  Functionality  ranges 
from  the  bit-serial  interfaces  of  the  Ethernet,  where  messages 
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are  passed  to  the  host  as  they  arrive,  one  bit  at  a time,  to  the 
UCI-MIT  LNI  which  buffers  complete  messages  for  the  host.  To  put 
the  cost  of  an  LNI  in  perspective,  consider  the  following  facts; 

A standard  acoustic  coupler  costs  about  $300  and  is  used  on 
terminals  that  cost  $1300;  The  LNI  on  the  Ethernet  costs  about 
$500  for  a $10,000  host  computer;  A DEC  LSI-11  costs  about  $600. 
^ Using  the  Ethernet  economics  as  an  example,  the  LNI  for 

connecting  an  LSI-11  to  a local  network  should  be  in  the  $30-$50 
i range. 


There  are  several  basic  differences  between  local  area 
networks  and  other  types  of  networks.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
take  issue  with  any  of  these  points  for  any  particular  instance 
of  a local  network,  the  following  are  some  characteristics  of 
many  local  area  networks. 

- High  bandwidth. 

The  speed  of  the  transmission  medium  is  similar  (same  order 
of  magnitude)  to  the  speed  of  paths  within  the  hosts 
connected  to  the  network.  The  network  ceases  to  be  the 
communications  bottleneck. 

- Low  delay. 

The  time  from  which  a host  desires  to  send  a packet  to  the 
time  when  the  packet  is  put  onto  the  network  and  received  by 
the  destination  host  is  similar  to  the  bandwidth  of  the 
network.  This  implies  that  there  is  little  buffering  in  the 
network.  Typical  local  networks  hold  only  10's  of  bits  at  a 
time.  For  example,  in  a ring  network,  the  first  bit  of  a 
packet  will  typically  come  back  to  the  source  host  before 
the  last  bit  is  sent  out. 
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- Rich  connection  between  hosts. 

In  a local  net,  one  node  typically  directly  addresses 
another  host.  There  is  no  need  or  possibility  for  making 
message  routine  decisions.  it  is  just  as  easy  and  efficient 
to  interact  with  one  host  as  any  other  host. 

- Usually  inexpensive  to  interface. 

The  transmission  protocols  are  simple  enough  and  the 
distances  involved  are  short  enough  so  that  inexpensive  LNIs 
can  be  built. 

- Because  of  the  low  cost  of  local  nets,  they  quite  often  are 
optimized  for  specific  system  requirements. 

If  an  application  has  requirements  that  are  not  matched  by 
any  existing  local  network,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  get  a 
new  local  net  and  tailor  it  to  the  needs  of  the  application 
(of  course  at  the  expense  of  lacking  interconnection  with 
other  applications). 


Geographic  distance  is  not  considered  a factor  in  characterizing 
a local  network.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  have  an 
ARPANET-like  system  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  a single 
room.  The  strategies  employed  in  this  type  of  communications 
network  are  far  from  the  strategies  used  in  most  local  networks. 
The  geographic  closeness  of  hosts  does  not  necessarily  determine 
the  locality  of  the  net. 


There  are  at  least  two  impacts  that  high  speed  local  networks 
will  have  on  application  programs.  Because  of  the  low  delay  of 
messages  in  the  network,  the  protocols  employed  on  a local 
network  (both  low  and  high  level)  will  probably  be  simpler  than 
those  on  more  global  networks  such  as  the  ARPANET.  In 
particular,  there  will  be  less  pipelining  in  protocols.  In  both 
ring  nets  and  contention  bus  nets  there  is  at  most  one  packet  on 
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the  net  at  any  one  time  --  typically  a net  will  instantaneously 
hold  only  a fraction  of  a packet.  Few  protocols  will  have  to  be 
concerned  with  problems  associated  with  multiple  outstanding 
messages.  For  example,  protocols  on  the  ARPANET  must  compensate 
for  packets  that  arrive  out  of  order  from  when  they  were 
transmitted.  In  local  networks  with  much  simpler  transmission 
schemes,  messages  cannot  arrive  unsynchronized.  A second  change 
will  be  an  attempt  to  push  more  functionality  out  to  other 
processors  on  the  net,  in  effect  trading  the  bandwidth  of  the  net 
for  local  processing  capacity.  On  a local  network  remote 
(process  to  process)  interactions  may  be  just  as  efficient  as 


local  interactions. 
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